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KINGS IN EXILE. 


By AtpHonse Davuper. Translated by Laura Ensor and E. Bartow. With 


104 illustrations from designs by 
paper, $1.50; half leather, $2 25. 


Bieler, Conconi and Myrbach. 12mo, 


Uniform with the Tartarin Books and with Sappho. 





SISTER PHILOMENE. 


By Epnonp and JuLEs DE Goncourt. 
Translated by Laura Ensor. With 70 il- 
lustrations from designs by Bieler. 12mo, 
paper, $1.50; half leather, $2.25. 


Uniform with the Illustrated 


DISILLUSION ; 

Or, THE Story oF AméDéE’s Youtu. (Toute 
une Jeunesse.) By Neos CoppeE. 
trations from designs by Emile Bayard. 
12mo, paper, $1.50; half leather, $2.25. 

Edition of Daudet’s Writings. 





GREAT AFRICAN TRAVELLERS, FROM 
MUNGO PARK TO STANLEY. 


By W. H. G. Kinesron and Lieut. C. R. 
Low. With many illustrations and por- 
— of Stanley. 12mo, cloth, gilt edges, 

2.50. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Henry M. Stan’ey. 


DISCOVERIES AND INYENTIONS OF 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By Rosert Routepesr, B.Se., F.C.S. New 
edition. ith numerous illustrations. 
8vo, cloth, $3.00. 

Includes descriptions of the Forth Bridge, the 

Eiffel Tower, and the Manchester Ship Canal. 








THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. 


By Butwer-Lyrron. 
and others. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


With 35 full-page illustrations by Frank Kirchbach 





THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. 


Edited by W. H. G. Kineston. With 100 
illustrations on wood, and 12 full-page 
plates printed in colors by Ernest Nister. 
8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


By Daniet Deror. With 100 illustrations 
by J. D. Watson, and 12 full-page plates 
printed in colors by Ernest Nister. 


cloth, $2.50. 


8vo, 


Uniform with the Andersen, Grimm and Arabian Nights, previously published. 





CHIVALRY. 


By Lton Gautier. Translated by Henry 
Frith. With numeronsillustrations. 8vo, 
cloth, $2.50. 


SHIPWRECKS AND DISASTERS AT SEA. 
By W. H. G. Krneston. New edition. 
aan, 180 illustrations.‘ 12mo, cloth, 








*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the advertised price, 


by the publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


LIMITED, 
9 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Translated by E. P. Robins.. With 74 illus- | ; 


A NORTHERN WINTER HEALTH RESORT. 




















The Jackson Sanatorium 


Dansville, Livingston Co., New York 
(Established in 1858), 


FFERS an unequaled combination of natural advantages, therapeutic appliances, and 

favorable conditions for the restoration of the sick and exhausted. Under the per- 
sonal care and management of regularly educated and experienced physicians. 

Hillside location, 1,200 feet above sea level, overlooking extended valley and upland 
views of the Genesee region, unsurpassed in healthfulness and beauty and favored with 
exceptionally equable climate. Every facility for outdoor life for feeble patients. 

Elegant main building, three hundred feet long (erected in ’83), of brick and iron con- 
struction, absolutely fireproof, and twelve cottages heated by steam. Light, airy 
rooms, electric bells, safety elevator. Telegraphic and telephonic facilities. 

Extensive apartments for treatment arranged to secure individual privacy. All forms 
of baths, electricity, massage, etc., scientifically administered. Dr. Taylor’s Swedish 
Movements. Delsarte System of Physical Culture. 

The comforts, good cheer, and helpful influences of a well-ordered Christian home 
where every provision is made to meet the needs of those seeking health or rest. 

On line of Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, direct from New York and 
Buffalo, without change of cars. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. AUTUMN AND WINTER MONTHS MOST 
FAVORABLE FOR TREATMENT. 





For illustrated circular, testimonials, and other information, address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Cor. Secretary and Gen. Manager. 
(Formerly Jackson & Leffingwell.) 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 





IN SCRIPTURE LANDS. 


New Views of Sacred Places. 


By Epwarp L. Wiztson. With 150 original Illus- 


trations engraved from photographs taken by the author. Large 8vo, $3 50. 


CONTENTS: The Land of Goshen—Sinai and 
Visit to Petra—A Search for Kadesh—Three Jewish K 


the Wilderness—From Mount Sinai to Mount Seir—A 
ings—The South Country—Round About Jerusalem— 


Where was Calvary ?—Judea to Samaria—Round About Galilee—Nazareth Uld and New—Sea of Galilee— 


Lebanon to Damascus. 


Mr. Wilson’s journey was the first instance in which a fully equipped artist photographer 


has visited the scenes made memorable by the Bible narratives, and 
inting, the people, 
ughout Christendom. 


y camera and by word 
become household words 


ELECTRICITY IN DAILY 
LIFE. A Popular Account of the Appli- 
cation of Electricity to Every-day Uses. 
With 120 INustrations. 8vo, $3.00. 

o Peas seni era ee mre 


ran treated 
by acknowled: 
i I a 


THE NATURE AND METH- 
OD OF REVELATION. By Prof. 
GrorcE P, Fisher, D.D. 12mo, $1.25. 


“We welcome the work as a useful contribution to 
te defense of the faith, aud well calculated to meet 
€ shallow skepticism that infects so many mind 


7 - a.”" 
—The Living Church. 


Ready Immediatly—HOW THE OTHER HALF LIVES. 


reproduced, both 
the ruins, and the famous spots which have 


THE PACIFIC COAST SCEN- 
IC TOUR. From Southern California 
to Alaska.—The Yosemite.—The Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway.—Yellowstone Park 
and the Grand Caiion. By Henry T. 
Finck. With 20 full-page Illustrations. 
8vo, $2.50. 


** A far more deficite and detailed picture than has 


been drawn by any one else. A work of exceptional 


interest and value.””— \ 

THE EVIDENCE OF CHRIS- 
TIAN EXPERIENCE. By Prof. 
Lewis T. Stearns. 12mo, $2.00. 


This important work opens upa new field in theologi- 
cal science, dealing in a masterly way with a subject 
not treated in the traditional sys em of apologetics. 


Studies 





Among the Tenements of New York. By Jacon A. Kus. With 40 illustrations from 
photographs taken by the author. 8vo, $2.50. 


a vivid picture of the New York underworld, but a helpful consideration of the forces 
the best means of counteracting them. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


This is 
therein at A: Fn | 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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“Too Much” 
The Sunday School Times. 


Some have said so. They forget that The Sunday School 
Times, like a good hotel, has more on its Bill of Fare than one 
is obliged to take. That which just meets one teacher’s need, 
you may not care for; but so long as you find your chosen por- 
| tion, you will be quite willing that he shall find his also, 

Each week’s paper contains notes on the International Les- | 
sons by President Dwight, of Yale University; Dr. Cunningham | 
| Geikie, Dr. Alexander McLaren, and Canon Tristram, of Eng- | 
|land; Bishop H. W. Warren, Dr. H. Clay Trumbull, Dr. A. F. | 
| Schauffler, and Faith Latimer. 

The Sunday School Times is a sixteen-page weekly paper. 
It has, already, 150,000 subscribers. The lesson department is 
but one of its features. Many subscribe chiefly for the editorials, 
contributed articles, book reviews, etc. 


REDUCED TERMS: One copy, one year, $1.503 to ministers, 
$1.00. Clubs for two or more copies, mailed to individuals, $1.00 a copy. 
Five or more copies in a package, 50 cemtsacopy. One free copy with every 
ten paid for. If you do not now take it, send tem cents and get it weekly 
until December 3r1. 
Lesson Guide, free. 











Samples of The Scholar’s Magazine and The Scholar’s 
Mr. Gladstone’s new book, “ The Impregnable Rock of 
Holy Scripture” ($1.00), Dr. Trumbull’s “ Hints on Child-Training’’ ($1.00), 
** Teaching and Teachers”’ ($1.00), ‘‘ A Model Superintendent”’ ($1.00), “ Yale 
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Lectures on the Sunday-School’”’ ($1.50). Mailed at these prices. Agents wanted. 
| JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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One's self dies too; 
But the Fame never dies 
Of him who has won 
A Good Name.” 

—Old Norse Saga 


The Fame of 
es, a Nestlé’s Milk 
xf iy/ Food for Infants 

will never die. 


It has won for itself a Good Name. 


The demand for Nestlé’s 
Food increases daily. Once 
considered a luxury, it is now 


acknowledged a necessity. 


We will send twosample tins of Nestlé’s Food, enough 
for four meals, to any mother sending address to us. 


Thos. Leeming & Co. (Sole Ag’ts U.S.) Box 8226, N.Y. 


Malted Milk, 


For Infants, Dyspeptics, and Invalids, 


An extract of pure, fresh cow’s milk, combined with 
the cereals in a powder form; requires no cook- 
ing. A meal is instantly prepared by dissolving a 
portion in water. 

THE ONLY PREPARATION OF ITS KIND. 

It will 

makes a 
ple sent 

MALTED MILE CO., Racine, Wis. 





Pons Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. 


Every Good 


should at d for Diustrated 
Urcalar et “Never Break” Steel Ooskinn Utenaiia 


The BROASON SUPPLY C0., Cleveland, @hie. 








*| 5 inches wide, . 


O'NEILL'S, 


6TH AVE., 20TH TO 21ST ST. 





Trimmed Millinery. 


LARGE ASSORTMENT 


OF 


New Designs for Winter Wear, 
ENTIRELY NEW SHAPES 


FUR-TRIMMED VELVET HATS 
TOQUES, AND BONNETS. 


CHOICE NOVELTIES 
EVENING BONNETS. 


Latest Effects in Sets, Consisting of 


Toques, Muffs, and Collars to Mateh 


UNTRIMMED HATS. 


The Largest Stock in this City from 
which to make a selection. 


French Felt Hats Silk Bound in colors and 
black, leading shapes, 
48c. each; worth $1.25. 
French Felt Flats, full Brims, 
75c. each; worth $1.48. 
Napped Beaver Flats, 
75c.3; worth $1.75. 


Trimmed Has aquest Trans 


SILK, VELVET, AND CLOTH, 


Shades to Match Winter Costumes, 


$2.25 each. 


Misses’ and Children’s Trimmed Dress and 
School Hats, latest designs for Winter wear, 


$2.48 to $10.00 each. 


RIBBONS. 
SPECIAL SALE 


Satin and Gros Grain Ribbons, 
In Shades Suitable for Fancy Work. 
35c. per yard 
7 inches wide, 48c. per yard 
8 inches wide, - 65c. per yard 
An Unusual Bargain. 


SILKS. 


One lot Surah Silks, in colors and black, 
worth 75c. per yard, at 


45c. per yard. 
100 pieces Colored Faille Frangaise worth 
$1.25 per yard at 
88c. per yard. 
50 pieces Black Rhadame Duchesse, 24 
inches wide, worth $1.85 per yard, 
$1.29 per yard. 


DRESS GOODS. 


5 Cases French Novelty Dress Goods, 40 
inches wide, good value at 75c., 


38c. per yard. 
100 Pieces Ladies’ Cloth, all desirable col- 
ors, 52 inches wide, at 
79c. per yard. 








FURS. 


Largest and Finest Assortment in 
this city of 


FUR BOAS, MUFFS, COLLAR- 
ETTES, »® TRIMMINGS; Also 


TIGHT-FITTING CAPES 


LYNX, BLACK MARTIN, MINK, BEA- 


9) VER, PERSIAN LAMB, ASTRAKHAN, 


CAPE SEAL, WOOL SEAL, MONKEY, 
KRIMMER, FRENCH CONEY, THI- 
BET,<OTTER, AND ALASKA SEAL; 
also in Combinations of Furs. 


FINE FURNITURE 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


850 Plush Rockers Reduced to $2.98 
175—CisS “6 4.25 
250 «= 66 “65.50 
500 Plush Rockers $7.00 to $15.00 


Solid Oak Bed Room Suits from 
$16 upward. 
Writing Desks 
$7.98 to $60.00. 


PARLOR FURNITURE, 
FOLDING BEDS and BEDDING 


At Very Low Prices. 
10,000 PAIRS 


LACE CURTAINS, 


90c. to $50.00 per pair. 
GREAT BARGAINS 
CHENILLE CURTAINS, 


Fringed Top and Bottom, 


$5.98, $6.75, $7.98, and $10.00 per pair 
Table Covers, Smyrna Rags, &c., 


At Very Attractive Prices. 


China »” Glassware 
DEPARTMENT. 


We are offering a fine line of choice 
goods, including Dinner, Tea, and Toilet 
Ware; also Fruit, Cream, Salad, Fish, and 
Game Sets at 


Moderate Prices. 


A LARGE SELECTION 
FINE PLATES, 


In single dozens, at the lowest prices. 


A FINE DISPLAY OF CUT AND 
ENGRAVED GLASSWARE, BON 
BON DISHES, SALAD, FRUIT AND 
NUT BOWLS, AND TABLE WARE, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


Housefurnishing Goods, 
500 FRAMED PICTURES, 


$1.69 each; positively worth $2.25. 


CRYSTAL INK WELLS, WITH OXI- 
DIZED TOP, 29c. each. 


AN EXHIBITION 


Of MRS. VAN DUZEN’S PLAN OF CAKE 
BAKING, A NOVELTY IN ITS WAY, 
NOW GOING ON IN THIS DEPART- 
MENT. 


CALL AND TEST ITS PRODUCTS. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


ig’ the present House of Representatives there 
are 179 Republicans and 151 Democrats; in the 
next House there will be but 89 Republicans, 226 
Democrats, and 17 members of the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance. Inasmuch as these Alliance members will 
vote with the Western and Southern Democrats upon 
all important economic questions, the present Re- 
publican majority of twenty-eight has virtually been 
replaced by a Democratic majority of one hundred 
and fifty-four. In Kansas and in South Dakota 
the Republicans seem to have lost the Legislatures 
to the Farmers’ Alliance, and in Illinois, Wisconsin, 
New York, and possibly New Hampshire, they have 
lost them tothe Democrats. This means that their 
majority of fourteen in the Senate will be reduced to 
four and perhaps to two. In different sections differ- 
ent causes were uppermost in producing this result. 
In New England the Independents broke away 
from the Republican party in unprecedented num- 
bers. In Massachusetts the revolt was especially 
marked. In that State ex-Mayor Russell, of Cam- 
bridge, who two years ago was nominated for 
Governor on a platform indorsing tariff reform, 
civil service reform, ballot reform, and local option, 
and beaten by 24,000 votes, and who last year was 
renominated on a similar platform and beaten by 
6,000 votes, was this year again the Democratic 
candidate, and elected by 10,000 majority. In the 
Congressional districts the Independent candidates, 
John F. Andrew, Sherman Hoar, and George 
Frederick Williams, were all elected, and Dr. 
William Everett reduced Mr. Lodge’s majority from 
5,000 to less than 1,000. The Massachusetts dele- 
gation was changed from ten Republicans and two 
Democrats to five Republicans and seven Demo- 
crats. In Connecticut the Democratic candidate 
for Governor, Judge Morris, received a plurality of 
many hundred votes; but the Prohibition vote 
was perhaps large enough to prevent a majori- 
ty, and the election may again go to the Legisla- 
ture, which is certain to be Republican, inasmuch 
as the country towns elect as many representatives 
as the large cities. In the Congressional fight the 
Democrats make a gain of three, David A. Wells 
being their only nominee who was defeated. In 
Rhode Island, too, they carried one Congressional 
district, and in New Hampshire both. Their can- 
didate for Governor in New Hampshire received 
seventy-six less votes than his Republican opponent, 
but may be seated, nevertheless, inasmuch as the 
New Hampshire constitution, like that of Connecti- 
cut, turns the election over to the Legislature in 
case no candidate receives a majority of all the 
votes cast. The New Hampshire Legislature, as 
has been said before, is still in doubt. This un- 
precedented Democratic success throughout these 
New England States substantiates the declaration of 
the Prohibitionists that the Democratic defeat in 
Maine two months ago was due to the anti. 
Prohibition plank which, for the first time in sev- 
eral years, was inserted into their platform. Upon 
the tariff question, manufacturing New England, 
while doubtless in favor of protection, seems to have 
pronounced against protection upou raw materials. 


* * 
* 


In New York State the tariff issue had less to do 
with the result. The gain of eight Congressmen 
and of the Legislature was in large measure due to 
the skill with which the Democratic campaign was 
managed, In Pennsylvania the tariff issue had next 
to nothing to do with the Republican overthrow. It is 


true that the loyal Republican papers up to the time of 
the election re-echoed Mr. Blaine’s declaration that 
a vote for Pattison was a vote against protection, 
and that “if they can to-day elect as Governor of 
Pennsylvania as ardent a free-trader as President 
Cleveland himself, there is no balm in Gilead that 
can heal that wound.” Nevertheless, when the 
election was over, and Pattison, the Democratic 
Governor, was found to have a majority of 
seventeen thousand, while President Harrison’s 
majority was eighty thousand, these organs ex- 
aggerated but little the other way when they 
claimed that “the tariff question was not in it.” 
The contrast between ante and post election utter- 
ances reached its climax in the Philadelphia “ Even- 
ing Telegraph.” The day before election it said: 
“There is no excuse whatever for any honest Re- 
publican, sincerely desirous of promoting the wel- 
fare of the State and Nation, being led astray this 
year.” The day after the election it said of the 
result: “It was the quiet but uncompromising pro- 
test of men of the highest intelligence, purest 
motives, and dauntless courage.” It may be that 
few of the revolters attach paramount importance 
to the principle of protection, but at the same 
time it was Senator Quay’s misrule which produced 
the revolution. 


* * 
* 


While the defeat of the Quay régime in Penn- 
sylvania gives unqualified satisfaction to men of all 
parties who believe in honest politics, the success of 
Tammany in this city gives the same class of men 
unqualified dissatisfaction. The re-election of. 
Mayor Grant by a majority of 21,000 is a very 
discouraging fact, the more discouraging because 
the municipal problem is, all things considered, the 
most discouraging development of our political sys- 
tem. In the long run, the people of the United 
States can be trusted to think wisely and act hon- 
estly in National politics, but in municipal polities 
there seems to be an almost insuperable diffi- 
culty in the way of honest, efficient local 
government. Many of our cities have reached 
the very lowest level of misgovernment ; none 
so low, however, as the city of New York, 
which, in the hands of an unscrupulous, unprin- 
cipled club, is misrepresented and misgoverned in 
every conceivable form. The discouraging feature 
is the fact that, while Tammany polled the largest 
vote in its history, there was a very large number 
of respectable citizens who neglected to register, 
and of those who registered there were over thirty 
thousand who did not vote. The kind of cyni- 
cism which Senator Ingalls has more than once ex- 
hibited, which sneers at the possibility of honorable 
politics, is the greatest danger under our system, 
because to produce a feeling of despair of noble 
and worthy public life would be to sap the strength 
of our government at the fountain. The next great- 
est danger is the kind of indifference to political 
duty manifested by the citizens of New York who 
remained away from the polls last week, and, by 
remaining away, condemned the city to two more 
years of humiliation. It is quite possible that, 
taking heart from this new success, Tammany may 
overreach itself with new schemes of plunder, and 
so, before its two years’ rule are spent, bring down 
upon it an avalanche of public indignation. It is 
apparently only when some colossal theft is com- 
mitted that the reputable voters of New York are 
sufficiently interested to go to the polls, and per- 
haps the best thing that Tammany can do for us 
would be to repeat some of its past performances in 
this direction. Mr. Scott made a gallant fight, 
gaining friends wherever he made his appearance. 


But the astounding feature of the election was 
the Republican overthrow in the Northwest. In 
Michigan the Democrats elected their Governor by 
ten thousand majority, and, by a coalition with the 
Patrons of Industry, will control both branches of 
the Legislature. In Wisconsin they gained seven 
Congressmen, carrying every district, and, with the 
aid of the Catholic and Lutheran priests, defeated 
Governor Hoard by twenty thousand. In Illinois 
they elected their State ticket by ten thousand major- 
ity, and, with the help of three Democratic Alliance 
members, who, like themselves, are pledged to sup- 
port General Palmer for the Senate, will control the 
Legislature on joint ballot. In Iowa they gain six 
Congressmen. In the remaining Northwestern 
States the Farmers’ Alliance put tickets in the field 
and astonished themselves by the strength which 
they developed. In Minnesota they polled fifty 
thousand votes and elected one Congressman. In 
South Dakota, and probably in Nebraska, they 
elected the Governor and a majority of the 
Legislature. In Nebraska they elected every 
Congressman. Finally, in Kansas, which was Re- 
publican by eighty thousand majority two years 
ago, they elected their entire State ticket except the 
candidate for Governor, and, by coalition with the 
Democrats in the Legislature, will be able to retire 
Senator Ingalls. The politicians of the Northwest 
now concede that from Ohio west the Farmers’ 
Alliance will for some time to come hold the bal- 
ance of power. It has drawn its strength from the 
old parties in the proportion of about three Repub- 
licans to one Democrat. Upon all economic ques- 
tions it is anti-Republican; upon the temperance 
question it is anti-Democratic except where the 
Democrats indorse local option. In Congressional 
elections fusion with the Democrats has been an 
easy matter, but in a National election it will not be. 
The Farmers’ Alliance favors Government control, 
if not ownership, of railway and telegraph monopo- 
lies, and demands the free coinage of silver and the 
substitution of Government notes for National bank 
notes. It is also in favor of replacing taxes on 
necessities by taxes on incomes. All of these prin- 
ciples would be stoutly resisted by the Democratic 
leaders in the East, who are opposed to no form of 
monopoly unless it be supported by the tariff, and 
not heartily opposed even then. The uprising does 
not promise a Democratic victory in ’92 so much as 
it promises the violent awakening of the masses all 
over the country to the necessity of vigorous meas- 
ures to prevent our rapidly doubling wealth from 
being monopolized by those who are already richer 
than comfort or culture or character demands. 


* * 
* 


In Ohio there was little change from last year’s 
vote except in Cincinnati, where the supporters of 
the disgraced Board of Public Works dictated the 
Democratic nominations and were defeated by over- 
whelming majorities. Owing to this Democratic 
revolt the Rapublicans captured one more Congres- 
sional district than was accorded them by the Demo- 
cratic gerrymander. From Ohio south, however, 
and from Ohio west to the Rocky Mountains, 
there were nothing but Republican losses. In the 
South the Republicans have seventeen Representa- 
tives in the present House, and in the next they will 
have but five. This change must be attributed to the 
Federal Elections bill. West Virginia, for example, 
is industrially a part of Pennsylvania, and had the 
tariff issue stood alone it would doubtless have 
gone Republican. As it was the Democrats carried 
every district. In South Carolina the Republicans 
elected one Congressman, but their coalition with 
the “straight-out”” Democrats failed to make the 
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contest for Governor at all a close one; Captain 
Tillman, the candidate whom the Farmers’ Alliance 
had forced upon the Democratic party, was elected 
by a majority of over twenty-five thousand. The 
negro leaders had urged their followers to support 
his Bourbon opponent, urging, as one reason for 
such support, that if they must have white rulers 
they would better have those of the best families 
than those of no family at all. This odd appeal to 
the aristocratic instincts always so strong in the 
negro failed, however, to produce an effect, and but 
few negroes in the country districts took the trouble 
to come to the polls. In the remaining Southern 
States the Democratic majorities were tremendous, 
reaching one hundred and fifty thousand in Texas. 


* * 
= 


The controversy over the conduct of Stanley’s 
“ Rear Guard ” grows in bitterness and complexity. 
During the past week, statements have been 
given to the public by Mr. Stanley, Mr. Bonny, 
Mr. Troup, and Mr. Ward, from which, after all, 
only a confused idea may be gained of what ac- 
tually took place. There seems at first to have 
been a general desire to deal as tenderly as possi- 
ble with the character and conduct of the dead 
Barttelot and Jameson, but the innuendoes and 
attacks made by Barttelot’s brother against Stanley, 
and Stanley’s own censure of the inaction of his 
lieutenants, have brought out charges and counter- 
charges of the most serious character. It seems to 
be beyond question that Barttelot was an overbear- 
ing, irascible officer of a type not uncommon in the 
British army—a martinet in discipline, who re- 
garded the natives as hardly human beings, and 
treated them always with severity, sometimes 
with brutality. If Mr. Bonny’s stories are to be 
credited, Barttelot was absolutely insane; it is 
alleged that he suspected Stanley of poisoning, that 
he himself proposed to poison a native chief, that 
he ordered one of his men to receive three hundred 
lashes, from which he died, that he kicked a boy 
so that he died, that he went about with a spiked 
staff beating and thrusting, and that he was killed 
by a native chief whose wife he was striking and 
threatening. Of Jameson, Stanley and Bonny 
tell an even more horrible story. This story, in- 
volving a charge of inciting natives to cannibalism, 
buying a victim for them, and sketching the proc- 
ess, the public, we think, will decline to credit ex- 
cept on something more than hearsay evidence. If 
Barttelot were such a man as is now described, it 
seems almost incredible that Stanley should have 
selected him as his chief aid; perhaps the most 
reasonable theory for the credit of both may be 
that the mind of Barttelot actually gave way under 
the climate and the stress of his responsibility. 


* * 
* 


As to the conduct of the other Europeans in 
charge of the “ Rear Guard” much may be, and 
has been, said on both sides. Stanley declares that 
they should have overruled Barttelot, and, if neces. 
sary, have sent him bound to the coast. But every 
man is not a Stanley ; Messrs. Troup, Ward, Bon. 
ny, and Jameson appear to have been in awe of 
their superior officer, and also to have felt bound 
down more literally by Stanley’s own instructions 
than he would himself have wished had he been 
present. There seems no doubt also that there was 
a division of opinion and of feeling between the 
officers themselves, into which we will not attempt 
to go. Their position was one of great uncertainty; 
the alternatives of pushing forward by marches re- 
peated three times each way to carry the stores, or 
of abandoning the stores, were alike unsatisfactory ; 
Stanley’s own survival was doubtful; illness and 
death were in their camp. To Stanley all these 
facts are as nothing; he is the man who achieves ; 
obstacles are to him merely incidents. But these 
men, as we have said, were not Stanleys; they are 
not to be condemned sweepingly; and their de- 
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fense is strong in many points. That Stan- 
ley, on the other hand, is sincere in his disap- 
proval of what he considers their disobedience of 
instructions and his indignation at their alleged 
vacillation and lack of purpose, none can question. 
The entire history of the matter has not yet, we 
judge, been made public. - It seems probable that 
it may be told in open court, for some of the 
charges and countercharges between the friends of 
Barttelot and Jameson and Mr. Stanley are not 
such as men often allow to drop uninvestigated. 
One charge against Stanley—that the expedition 
was to obtain Emin’s ivory rather than to rescue his 
person—is emphatically denied by the Emin Relief 
Committee, who say that no ivory was obtained, 
that if it had been it would have gone but a little 
way to defray the expenses, which amounted to over 
$70,000, and that Stanley not only gave his services 
gratuitously and threw up lucrative engagements 
for the purpose, but that he turned over to the 
Committee the entire sum derived from his press 
letters, amounting to $10,000. Few, we think, 
could seriously entertain any doubts that the motives 
actuating the great explorer were free from sordid- 
ness. Stanley may be dictatorial, but he is not 
greedy. 


¥ * 
=* 


The party which keeps up with Mr. Gladstone 
must be prepared to accept new ideas and follow a 
progressive leadership. In this country, of recent 
years, the political parties have seemed to be almost 
impervious to ideas ; a fact which accounts for the 
frequent repulsions to which both parties have been 
subject. Mr Gladstone means to keep the Liberal 
party steadily advancing. He has recently outlined 
a programme extensive enough and radical enough 
to satisfy even those who have hinted that old age 
is necessarily conservative. Home Rule must, of 
necessity, remain the leading issue in the Radical 
programme, but to this issue Mr. Gladstone adds a 
number of other reforms, social, economic, and 
political. In order to relieve Parliament of the 
tremendous pressure of public business he proposes 
to commit the details of legislation to standing 
committees. The growing sentiment ,in favor of 
disestablishment he proposes to meet by carrying 
out that measure at once in Scotland and Wales, 
deferring action in England until the future. He 
also lays down a temperance platform, favors the 
eight-hour movement, the adoption of Home Rule 
for Scotland, the extension of the suffrage to women, 
an a limited application of the allotment system. 
Such a programme indicates the wonderful vitality 
and versatility of this aged statesman. Whether it 
will be practicable to carry so many questions at 
once on the shoulders of any party is doubtful, but 
it is very encouraging to find a party so ready to 
take up new issues and to face new questions instead 
of spending its strength in laudations of its own 


past career. 


* * 
~ 


Dr. A. E. Dunning, in a notable article in the 
November “ Andover Review,” shows an inclination 
to accept for the Congregational denomination, if 
not the Historic Episcopate, at least a Nineteenth 
Century Episcopate. He claims for Congregation. 
alism the power and the right to adapt itself to all 
conditions of society ; brings out the fact, often 
pointed out, that the conditions of society in New 
England have entirely changed within the last half- 
century, while the methods of the Congregational 
churches remain substautially the same ; presents 
some ominous statistics showing a lamentable 
falling off in the number of young men studying 
for the ministry, and finds the reason therefor in 
the number of churches of insignificant size such as 
afford no field of activity for the ambition of a 
young man of large purpose. 


The average mem- 
bership of the Presbyterian churches is about one 
hundred each; of the Congregational churches 
about ninety, including absentees. Subtracting the 
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churches which number two, three, five, eight hun- 
dred or upwards, there are a large number of 
churches which do not give the preacher more than 
forty or fifty members, and not a care of much 
more than double that number of souls. “There 
are many laymen, influential in business life, who 
have Bible classes as large as the average church 
membership. Can we expect ambitious, conse- 
crated men to choose the ministry in preference to 
such possibilities, with what the ministry has now 


to offer?” 


* * 
* 


Dr. Dunning’s remedy is a reorganization of Con- 
gregationalism, an abandonment of the idea of the 
entire independency of each individual church, with 
its separate minister, creed, church, and Sunday- 
school; a combination of smaller churches under 
one bishopric, and with assistants for local needs. 
“We need larger parishes, more orders in the 
ministry, more thorough division and subdivision of 
the field, and more competent direction of the forces 
which man it.” He has no faith in “ union ” efforts 
as a substitute for churches with a great body of 
united Christian people behind them ; he has faith 
in more and better organization of the forces already 
at work, now weak through division; and he gives 
the following concrete illustration of the sort of 
organization which he would recommend. We 
condense slightly : 


‘*T found last winter in Southern Georgia a pastor of a 
colored Baptist church which is said to enroll over a thou- 
sand members, I met, with him, his assistant pastors and 
deacons, numbering twenty or more, in the largest and most 
central of their buildings, where he was instructing them 
in their duties. Each of them had his own local field, the 
pastor occasionally preaching for him. The people are 
poor, and yet the church is self-supporting. The chief 
pastor trains his assistants as in a theological school, and 
preaches sound ethics as well as the gospel of grace.” 

We believe that Dr. Dunning has put before the 
non-episcopal churches an idea which, taken up, 
would go far to solve the problem now presented 
alike by nearly all down-town churches in our 
towns and cities, and by many rural and village 
churches in non-growing communities: a combina- 
tion of churches in one church organization, a 
bishop to oversee the congeries of churches, and 
lay preachers or other assistants to carry on the 
local work in chapels, schoolhouses, and halls, as 
occasion may suggest. 


* * 
* 


The most important case which has ever come 
before the Inter-State Commerce Commission is 
that which has lately been decided in favor of the 
Chicago Board of Trade against eight Northwestern 
railroads, which have heretofore charged more for 
the shipment of live hogs than for the shipment of 
hog products prepared by the packing-houses. 
For example, evidence was submitted showing that 
the rate upon live hogs from Fort Dodge, Iowa, to 
Chicago was eleven cents per hundred pounds 
greater than the rate upon the packing-house prod- 
uct. The packers of Kansas City, Omaha, and 
other points at the West enjoyed similar discrimi- 
nating rates, and as a result it was claimed that the 
packing business at these points had been built up, 
while that at Chicago had been reduced. In de- 
fense of these discriminations, the railroads and the 
packing-houses helped thereby set up the greater 
risk of carrying live hogs, the greater speed of the 
trains employed, the better quality of the meat 
which was packed near the point of its production, 
and “the immense investments of capital that have 
been made in the establishment of packing-houses 
on the faith of these rates.” These claims the 
Commission set aside as trivial or false, and ruled 
that the rate upon live hogs must be the same as 
that upon the packing-house product. This decis- 
ion the “Railway Age” condemns as not only 
hurtful to the railways but also as operating to 
“centralize the hog-packing industry in the city of 
Chicago,” to the injury of the packers in the smaller 
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towns further West. The object of the Inter-State 
Commerce law, it urges, was to protect the small 
cities against the great cities, the small firms against 
the great firms, but here we have the great city and 
the great packing firms protected against the com- 
petition of the small cities and the small packing 
firms. All this is very plausible, and yet the de- 
cision was not only in strict conformity with the 
Inter-State Commerce law, but also with the public 
welfare. The great packing-houses at Chicago per- 
haps suffered less from the old discriminations than 
the farmers in the West, who were compelled 
to sell their hogs to local packing firms because 
the exorbitant rates on live hogs prevented their 
being sent to their natural market. We notice 
that this is the conclusion of the lowa Farmers’ 
Alliance, which in its meeting in Des Moines 
last Thursday adopted a resolution commending 
the decision of the Commission. 


* * 
* ? 


When the Conger lard bill passed the House of 
Representatives last summer, we condemned it as a 
vicious piece of class legislation. It proposed to tax 
“ eompound lard,” which is made largely of cotton- 
seed oil, in order to protect hog lard from competi- 
tion The cotton raisers at the South were to be 
injured in order that the hog raisers at the North 
might be helped. This appeal to the selfishness of 
Northern farmers was not only supported by nearly 
all Republicans, but by most Northern Democrats 
representing agricultural districts. Avowed hos- 
tility to protection which taxes farmers to help 
manufacturers did not give these gentlemen the 
courage to vote against protection which would tax 
manufacturers in order to help farmers. For this 
cowardice we presume the Congressmen excused 
themselves on the ground that they must represent 
their constituents, and that no body of men was ever 
known to oppose discriminations in its own favor. It 
seems, however, that this estimate of human nature 
was too low, and that a large part of the farmers re- 
fuse to sanction this departure from the plain princi- 
ples of justice because of the petty advantage they 
themselves would secure. In its State Convention 
the Illinois Farmers’ Mutual Benefit Association, 
whose membership has increased from 40,000 to 
80,000 since last February, passed a resolution con- 
demning the Conger bill as “class legislation,” and 
recommending that the Paddock Pure Food bill, 
which merely requires compound lard to be sold as 
compound lard, be passed in its stead. The Pad- 
dock bill here indorsed is as good as the Conger 
bill is bad. The Conger bill subjects buyers to im- 
position ; the Paddock bill protects them from impo- 
sition. The Conger bill protects hog'raisers against 
honest competition; the Paddock bill protects 
them against dishonest competition. We are not 
surprised that the Farmers’ Association, which was 
so reasonable and temperate in its resolutions upon 
this question, has adopted a platform demanding 
the reduction of the tariff upon necessities, the 
passage of an Australian ballot law, the granting 
to every county the right to prohibit saloons within 
its own borders, the reduction of salaries and fees 
of public officers so as to eliminate spoils, and the 
restriction of monopolies to the same profits and 
their subjection to the same taxes as prevail in 
other industries. . 

*. * 

We publish in another column a very significant 
letter by Canon Holland, who, since the death of 
Canon Liddon, is perhaps the foremost preacher in 
the Chureh of England, at least on practical and 
sociological subjects. The reader will observe that 
Canon Holland is radical in his treatment of the 
labor question, and that, without denying specific- 
ally the right of every man freely to make his own 
separate bargain for his own labor in the open mar- 
ket, he goes behind this well-sounding phrase, shows 
that really it means individualism and isolation for 
the laborer, with combination and control for capi- 
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tal. What Canon Holland says is not, perhaps, 
novel, but it is significant that utterances so radical 
and so thoroughly in defense of the principle of 
trades-unionism or labor organization, and so thor- 
oughly adverse to individualism, or what the trade- 
unionist calls the “scab system,” should come from 
a dignitary of high position in the Established 
Church. We commend it to the careful considera- 
tion of our readers as one of the important signs of 
the times. 


* * 
* 


GENERAL News.—Professor Koch, an eminent 
German physician, is making experiments which 
he thinks may lead to an absolutely successful 
method of treatment for consumption in its earlier 
stages ; it consists of inoculation, but of what the 
preparation consists is not disclosed. Secretary 
Noble’s report of the Department of the Interior 
has just been rendered. Of the allotment of land 
in severalty to the Indians, he says that great prog- 
ress has been made; over 2,000 Indians have received 
their allotments the last eighteen months; while 
eight other reservations, with a population of 9,300, 
are now being apportioned._——Henry M. Stanley 
lectured for the first time since his arrival in this 
country on Tuesday evening in New York City. 
His reception has been enthusiastic in many ways. 
Chancellor von Caprivi of Germany and 
Premier Crispi of Italy had a conference in Milan 
on Saturday. Secretary Noble has refused a 
second application for a recount of New York 
City’s population. It is now believed that there 
will be no extra session of Congress this year. 
The Prohibition movement in Nebraska has been 
defeated by a large majority——The American 
Committee for the Relief of Famine in Ireland has 
temporarily withdrawn its appeal for contributions 
on account of the pledges of the British Govern- 
ment to relieve distress. The American Arche- 
ological Institute is making strenuous efforts to 
complete the $80,000 needed for the purchase of 
the site of ancient Delphi. It is feared that the 
French Government may obtain the privilege if 
the bargain is not soon completed. 


























THE MEANING OF IT. 


A POLITICAL revolution which gives a Demo- 
cratic majority of 154 in a House of a little 
over three hundred members cannot be explained 
by reference to the apathy of Republican voters in 
an off-year, the discontent of disappointed office- 
seekers, the unpopularity of local candidates, or 
popular ignorance and prejudice. The people of 
the United States have expressed a deliberate, in- 
telligent, and positive purpose by their vote. What 
do they mean by that vote ? 

I. Two interpretations of the last Presidential 
election were possible. It was maintained, on the 


-one hand, that the people had pronounced in favor 


of a liberal expenditure of the surplus and an ex- 
tension of the protective system ; on the other, that 
they had intrusted the modification of the tariff to 
the Republican party, because it believed in pro- 
tection as a principle and would be conservative in 
tariff reductions, rather than to the Democratic 
party, which disbelieved in protection as a princi- 
ple and might be radical and revolutionary. The 
first interpretation was Mr. McKinley’s, the second 
was Mr. Blaine’s. Mr. McKinley’s view prevailed 
in Congress ; Mr. Blaine’s view has been ratified by 
the people. 

As we have frequently pointed out, the McKin- 
ley bill is a departure from the traditions of the 
Republican party. These traditions pointed toward 
a progressive relief from the war taxes, a reduction 
of duties, a lessening of governmental protection, 
and a gradual progress toward freer and freer 
trade. The McKinley bill, on the contrary, is 
based upon the doctrine that protection is not a 
temporary expedient, but a permanent principle ; 
that duties are to be raised rather than lowered; 
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that high prices bring high wages, and are a 
National blessing; that the first function of a 
tariff is the stimulation of American manufactures 
by the exclusion of foreign manufactures, and that 
revenue is a secondary consideration. Against this 
new form of the doctrine of protection the American 
people have pronounced by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. An aroused public conscience might account 
for the revolution in the States of Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Kansas, but nothing less 
than a profound and widespread conviction that the 
protective policy of Garfield, Arthur, and Blaine, 
not that of Harrison and Reed and McKinley, 
should be the National policy, can account for a rev- 
olution which has affected the political complexior 
of almost every State in the Union. 

II. The course of Mr. Reed in disregarding his- 
torical precedents, if not constitutional law, by count- 
ing in a quorum, and the course of the House of 
Representatives in passing without previous public 
discussion the Lodge Election bill, which transfers 
the supervision of elections from the local to the 
Federal authorities, were innovations on the past so 
radical as to be well-nigh revolutionary. There 
was some justification for the one in the repression 
of legislation under Mr. Randall’s guidance in the 
House, for the other in the suppression of the negro 
votes in some localities in the South. But “the 
more haste the less speed.” Such revolutions, when 
they are needed, must in America come from the 
people, not be imposed upon them. The country 
meant that the majority should rule in Congress, 
but under law, not by the arbitrary will of the 
Speaker. There had been small popular de- 
mand, even within the Republican party, for the 
arbitrary changes in methods of administration 
introduced by Mr. Reed, and no demand what- 
ever for the changes in election methods pro- 
posed by Mr. Lodge. His proposition was a 
distinct reversal of the peaceful policy urged by 
President Grant and inaugurated by President 
Hayes; it was a distinct abandonment of the pol- 
icy of confidence, peace, and good-will, and a return 
to one of suspicion, distrust, and the bayonet. Mr. 
Lodge’s own constituents have condemned this at- 
tempt to reverse the past policy of the Republican 
party by reducing his majority from 5,500 to 800. 
The verdict of the country is equally emphatic. 
The majority of the people agree with the minority 
in Congress, who disapproved the centralizing policy 
of Mr. Reed in the House and the proposed cen- 
tralizing policy of Mr. Lodge for the Nation. 

III. The course of the present Administration in 
ignoring the principles of Civil Service Reform, in 
removing competent men in order to provide berths 
for party adherents, in making appointments for 
the good of the party rather than of the service, 
and in refusing, as Postmaster-General Wanamaker 
has done, to give the facts to the public, may have 
had some effect in producing at least lukewarmness 
and indifference in the ranks of the Republican 
party. How far this has been one of the contribut- 
ing causes to the revolution we are unable to judge 
—the less able since we confess frankly that in 
this matter our wish would be father to our thought, 
and we should desire to see in these elections an 
evidence of greater hostility to Civil Service Deform 
than perhaps exists. 

IV. There was a public impression, and in many 
quarters a profound conviction, that money was cor- 
ruptly used in the last Presidential election, and in 
very large sums. The public demand for investi- 
gation by Democrats, Independents, and Repub- 
licans was either directly refused, as by{Mr. Dudley 
in Indiana, or contemptuously ignored, as by Mr. 
Quay in Pennsylvania, or openly scoffed at, as by 
Mr. Ingalls of Kansas. Politicians defying public 
sentiment always arouse the indignation of the 
American people. The disclosures which followed 


the last Presidential election aroused first a de- 
mand for the Reform Ballot, that public corruption 
of the ballot-box might be made more difficult, 
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and next a political revolution against the sup- 
posed representatives of corrupt methods in Amer- 
ican politics. The revolution has been greatest in 
Massachusetts, where the campaign was avowedly 
conducted against the lobby; in Pennsylvania, where 
a majority of nearly eighty thousand disappeared in 
the public revolt against Senator Quay and his meth- 
ods ; in Indiana, where Mr. Dudley and his blocks of 
five were on trial; and in Kansas, where a Repub- 
lican majority of eighty thousand has disappeared 
before a conscience aroused to indignation against 
the political cynicism which sets aside the deca- 
logue. At this writing it appears reasonably certain 
that Senator Ingalls will hereafter have an oppor- 
tunity to practice in private life that obedience to 
the Golden Rule and the Ten Commandments for 
which he could not find a place in American poli- 
tics. 

What will be the effect of this election on the 
next Presidential election it is impossible to fore- 
cast. Much depends on the course of the Demo- 
cratic majority in the next House. It can hardly 
be doubted, however, that it puts Mr. Blaine again 
at the head of the Republican party, impairs if it 
does not destroy Mr. Harrison’s chances for re- 
nomination, and greatly increases the probability 
of the nomination of Mr. Cleveland. 








NATIONALISM: A CRITICISM. 


W* are in such hearty accord with so much of 
Mr. Edward Beillamy’s article in another 
column that we are much more inclined to repeat 
and reinforce his propositions than to question and 
criticise them. 

We agree with the emphasis which he puts upon 
the principle that plutocracy and democracy are irrec- 
oncilable antagonists ; that the two cannot coexist in 
the same community, but one must overthrow the 
other ; that the All are much more competent. to 
take care of their common interests and administer 
their common concerns than any individuals are to 
do this for them ; that a democracy in government 
must be followed by a democracy in industry, or 
perish from the earth ; that the common cry against 
paternalism constitutes no criticism of the present 
movement toward an extension of the powers of 
government; that paternalism is the doctrine that 
one or a few should rule over and care for the 
many, while fraternalism is the doctrine that the 
many should rule over and care for themselves, 
and, when their interests are common, by common 
and co-operative action; that this is the meaning 
of the present movement, which will not come to 
its end until the people choose their own captains of 
industry as they now choose their captains in govern- 
ment, and Christ’s aphorism, “ Let him that would 
be greatest among you be the servant of all,” is 
wrought into industrialism as it is already wrought 
into politics; that the time is fully ripe for the first 
steps toward this industrialism of the future, and 
that these steps include, among others, the absorp- 
tion of the telegraph business by the Post-Office 
Department, the control, if not the ownership, of 
the railroads and the mines by the people in their 
corporate capacity, and both the ownership and the 
control by our municipalities of those industrial 
operations which are essential to the life of the 
city—viz., the lighting and the water systems, and, 
in our judgment, also the transportation systems, 
whether by steam, electricity, or horse-power. 

And yet we do not believe in Nationalism, be- 
cause we do not accept Mr. Bellamy’s first and 
fundamental principle: “ From all equally ; to all 
equally.” We think its application by the trades- 
unions, as Mr. Bellamy states it, is the most seri- 
ous objection to trades-unionism; we think its 
more extended application to all industrial society 
is a still more serious objection to Nationalism. 

For this principle, it is clear, involves a great 
deal more than the specific reforms which Mr. 
Bellamy advocates, and which he apparently thinks 
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are applications of this principle. They are all 
fairly deducible from the doctrine that the All 
are better able to take care of their common life 
than any one is to take care of it and of them. 
But the principle of Nationalism goes further, and 
assumes that the All are better able to take care of 
each individual than each individual is to take care 
of himself. It therefore proposes to put the con- 
trol of his industries and the care of his interests 
into the hands of the All. The one principle as- 
sumes the collective capacity of the community to 
take care of the common interests ; the other prin- 
ciple denies the individual capacity to take care of 
the individual interests. The first principle as- 
sumes, the second principle denies, the capacity of 
men for self-control and self-help. ; 

It is clear that these principles are not necessarily 
dependent on each other. One is not the corollary of 
the other. Because I believe that the All can better 
take care of the common interests than any individ- 
ual can care for them, it does not follow that I must 
believe that the All can take better care of each indi- 
vidual than that individual can. In our judgment, 
the first principle is to be first applied, and that 
only in a slow, cautious, and conservative manner. 
When we have taken under governmental control 
the nerves and arteries of the Nation—its tele- 
graphic.and railroad systems ; when we have drawn 
with greater care than has ever yet been done the 
line of demarcation between individual and social 
wealth ; when the public have come into possession 
and control of their own rightful inheritance—the 
resources and the powers of nature, which no man 
has produced, and which, therefore, belong to no 
man; when systems of taxation have been so 
changed as to put the expenses of government on 
men, not in proportion to what they expend, but in 
proportion to what they receive and what they pos- 
sess; when those common industries on which the 
life of the community depend are taken out of the 
monopolistic control of the few and given to the 
democratic control of the All; when the workers, 
both men and women, have learned how so to com- 
bine as no longer to be subject to the control of 
capital, which is itself a combination; when the 
gifts which God has bestowed upon his children— 
air, earth, sunlight, and water—are made available 
to all, then, if the evils which now oppress and the 
dangers which now confront society are not reme- 
died, it will be time enough to consider the advisa- 
bility of making all industry subject to a common 
direction, putting all wealth into a common treasury, 
and dividing all results equally under a common 
direction ; in short, merging the individual and his 
activities and his possessions in a common body 
politic. Meanwhile this reform, if it is a reform, 
can at least wait for reforms more immediate and 
pressing. 








THE CATHOLIC CONGRESS AT 
ZARAGOZA. 


HE second Catholic Congress of Spain, in ses- 
sion at Zaragoza from the 5th to the 11th of 
October, filled a large place in the public attention, 
quite obscuring, for the time being, the Spanish po- 
litical campaign. This was a natural result if the 
political aspect of the Congress were alone to be 
considered, for it took action upon public matters 
of the gravest importance. On the subject of the 
temporal power of the Pope its deliverances were 
of the most extreme, and one might say violent, 
character. The attitude of the Italian Government 
was so vehemently denounced, and the threat of 
stirring upa revolution in Italy and Spain in behalf 
of the Papacy was so little veiled, that it is no wonder 
Premier Crispi is reported to have addressed a vig- 
orous note of remonstrance to the Government of 
Spain. 
gress maintain that Bismarck settled this whole 
question when he declared that the temporal power 
of the Pope was not purely an Italian question, but 


Those who defend the action of the Con-. 
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concerned all governments having Catholic sub- 
jects. But it is rejoined by those who deplore the 
intemperate words of the address to his Holiness 
that it was signed by prelates who are also State 
officials, and thus acquired a semi-official character. 
Be this as it may, the bishops present drew up a 
memorial to the Queen Regent urging her to do 
all that is within her power to further the cause of 
the Pontiff, thus showing that they desired to have 
their declarations followed up by some positive 
action. They also besought the Queen to enforce a 
more exact fulfillment of the Concordat in some 
matters wherein they thought the Church was 
wronged by the civil powers. Their professions of 
adhesion to the Queen are said to have given great 
offense to the Carlists present at the Congress, who 
are reported to have united in a document addressed 
to the President, Cardinal Benavides, which set 
forth their purpose to be guided by the bishops in 
matters spiritual, but not in political affairs. 

The utterances of the Congress on the subject of 
public education have properly received much at- 
tention. The tendency ‘to secularize State schools 
has made considerable headway in Spain, but the 
Congress denounces it in the severest terms. “ The 
Church, depositary and teacher of the truth, main- 
tains that all private and public institutions devoted 
to teaching fall under her direct, supreme, and ex- 
clusive control in matters of morals and religion, 
and under her indirect contro] in other branches of 
learning.” Under the head of means to “combat 
neutral, lay, or atheistic teaching,” it is declared 
that no public funds should be given by the State to 
any schools that are not Catholic; that parents 
should be urged to take their children from schools 
that are not Catholic, “at any sacrifice ;” and that 
the opening of public schools not under Catholic 
control should be prohibited under the terms of the 
Concordat. As regards religious toleration the 
Congress declares that “although the Constitution 
tolerates religious opinions opposed to Catholicism, 
as well as the private observance of other religions, 
this very tolerance is a proof that the law consid- 
ers the thing tolerated an evil.” 

The labor question inevitably came in for ex- 
tended consideration. The Bishop of Barcelona 
brought in a report recommending an elaborate 
scheme for a system of workingman-Church-State 
associations, which would secure the ends aimed at 
by the labor legislation of Germany. For lack of 
time to discuss this report, the Congress voted to 
recommend it to the Government to be laid before 
the Committee on Social Reforms, and limited its 
own action to the approval of certain principles. A 
general indorsement is given to Christian Socialism, 
understood in the Catholic sense, of course; the 
formation of associations of Catholic workingmen is 
recommended, and greater activity of priests in the 
interests of laborersisurged. Finally, the State is 


’ asked to pass laws regulating the labor of children 


and women, restraining trusts and monopolies, and 
legalizing and protecting workingmen’s organiza- 
tions. A permanent committee was appointed to 
prepare reports on social questions to be submitted 
to coming Congresses; the next one is be held in 
Seville in 1892. 








MARRIAGE: AND DIVORCE. 


A NEW, and it may prove to be avery important, 
step in legislative reform was taken last winter 
by the State of New York. A commission of three 
members was appointed under a recent statute 
on Uniformity in Marriage and Divorce Laws, to- 
gether withsome minor matters. The members serve 
without pay, but $5,000 is appropriated for their 
necessary expenses. The first work laid upon the 
commission is to secure the co-operation of as many 
States and Territories as possible by similar pro- 
visions. Then the co-operating commissioners are to 
enter upon the study of the whole subject of marriage 
and divorce legislation, for the purpose of bringing 
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about, if it is found practicable, greater uniformity 
through the concurrent action of the various legis- 
latures. 

This plan was suggested many years ago by Dr. 
Woolsey in an interview reported in the New York 
“Herald.” Its adoption in New York was largely 
the work of Mr. Joseph Blumenthal, a member of 
the Assembly from New York City, Governor Hil 
having at his request recommended it in his mes- 
sage. The report of the Commissioner of Labor, 
already made, has rendered this or some other way 
to uniformity well worth consideration in this 
official and business-like way. If Congress would 
order, as it has been asked to do, the publication 
of material now collected, but unpublished, together 
with that of the results of the further investigation 
which Mr. Wright, in his report, pointed out as 
necessary, some most substantial work could be 
done by these commissioners, especially if Congress 
would appoint commissioners to act in behalf of 
the Territories and District of Columbia. 

The terms of the law establishing the commis- 
sion wisely leave the way open, as we understand, 
for a report showing the inability of a solution of 
the problem by concurrent State action, and the 
need of a constitutional amendment, should this be 
the outcome of its work. Those, therefore, who 
have been inclined to look to a constitutional 
amendment as the true solution of the problem, will 
also rejoice in the experiment now begun by the 
State of New York. For it will clear the ground, 
show what needs to be done, and put at rest, one 
way or the other, the question as to the right method 
of accomplishing the uniformity all desire. If suc- 
cessful, then uniformity is gained without any in- 
terference with the present distribution of power 
between Congress and the States. 

Our readers will remember that the Government 
report showed that eighty per cent. of all the 
divorces in the United States in twenty years were 
granted in the very States in which the parties to 
them had been married. This points unmistak- 
ably to the fact that uniformity alone, however 
secured, will not affect a very large part of the 
cases. That is to say, mere uniformity will have 
little value in restricting the volume of the divorce 


evil. But it would afford great relief from the: 


scandals that now disgrace the country. This 
would be emphatically the case if the marriage 
laws should receive corresponding attention. And 
it certainly ought to be impossible for a Flack, or 
anybody else, to nullify the laws of his own State by 
crossing over into New Jersey for an hour. Happily 
there is considerable reason to expect that New 
Jersey, by its legislation already begun, will put an 
end to the Camden scandals through the adoption 
of a marriage law similar to that of Pennsylvania, 
which for a time has sent thousands of foolish peo- 
ple into New Jersey to be married. Why could it 
not refuse to celebrate marriages for citizens of 
other States which would be contrary to the laws 
of their own State? Terms of license, amount of 
fees, degrees of relationship, and other points ap- 
parently could be so equalized that the inducements 
to clandestine and foreign marriages would be re- 
duced to harmless proportions. Let any one turn 
for an hour to the admirable digest of the marriage 
laws in the report of Mr. Wright, and he will be 
astonished, not only at the chaos that now reigns, 
but at the utter needlessness of very much of it. 
Such a study would incline him to give the New 
York plan a fair trial. 

This whole subject of marriage and divorce is one 
of the most intricate relations. It can neither be 
solved by legislation alone, nor can, perhaps, the 
wisest form of law relating to it be shaped in ad- 
vance of work along the whole line of its social 
bearings. This none understand better than those 
who have done most to bring it before the public. 
But we all must agree that there are some most 
useful steps for whose taking public opinion is 
already prepared. And many of these may be 
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properly brought before such a commission as the 
statute has now provided. 








AN IMPORTANT WORK. 


W* shall wait with a great deal of interest the 
report of the New York Forest Commission, 
which, under instructions from the Legislature, is 
now engaged in collecting facts and opinions for 
the purpose of formulating a plan for a State park 
in the Adirondacks. There is every reason to 
believe that the members of the Commission under- 
stand fully the gravity of their task, and are alive 
both to the commercial and sanitary importance of 
the preservation of this noble forest. We shall 
look to them for some plan comprehensive enough 
to dispose of the whole subject, and to dispose of 
it finally. There is, we believe, no widespread 
opposition to a reasonable appropriation of money 
for the purpose of preserving the Adirondacks, 
but there is still, in spite of all that has 
been said and written, a widespread ignorance 
of the importance of this action on the part 
of the State. New York has never been niggardly 
in its appropriations for public purposes, and it will 
not depart from its generous custom in so vital a 
matter as the preservation of the Adirondack 
forest. What is needed is a really trustworthy 
statement of facts and conclusions ; something which 
will go to the people of the State with the stamp of 
disinterested authority upon it. Every year the 
work of preserving the Adirondacks becomes more 
difficult. Destruction and pollution have gone on 
at a great rate, and Albany will be beset by lobby- 
ists whenever a plan comes up for a State park. 
It must be remembered, however, even by those 
who are inclined to take a purely commercial 
view of the matter, that a proper regulation of 
wood-cutting in the Adirondack region would not 
only preserve the forest, but would actually benefit 
the lumbermen themselves. Any interference 
which preserves the goose from the impatient 
avarice of the man who is dissatisfied with the 
golden egg is not only a benefit to the goose, but 
also to its reckless beneficiary. It is not only the 
forest which suffers from the rapacity of some 
lumbermen ; it is the interest of the lumbermen 
themselves. Let the Commission make out a case 
which can be carried to the people of the State, and 
when the people are convinced the Legislature will 
rapidly succumb to the force of the argument. 








THE PRICE OF SUCCESS. 


Mey splendor of such honors as have come to 
Von Moltke and to Bismarck shines in the 
eyes of all men, but that which very few men realize 
is the enormous labor on which their honors were 
based. Everybody sees results, but very few peo- 
ple perceive the means by which results are at- 
tained. The outward show of a great career 
impresses even the most casual, but only the man 
himself knows what prolonged and often agonizing 
work has secured these honors. In this life nothing 
worth having can be had for the asking ; one must 
pay for whatever he gets, and pay in sterling coin. 
The moral order of the world rests on the true 
measure between work and reward. In the degree 
that a man’s success is really great and worthy, he 
must work to secure it; and behind the success 
which fills the world with its renown there lies 
buried a body of work as solid as the foundation 
under the lighthouse. Most men are not willing 
to pay the price of a great success. The unbroken 
heroism of sixty years and more of work which is 
to be found in the lives of Von Moltke and Bis- 
marck and Gladstone demands a man of heroic 
temper. These statesmen and soldiers have won 
nothing for which they have not paid a full price, 
They have climbed to the heights on which the 
world now sees them, and what they value, un- 
doubtedly, is not that which men see, but that of 
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which they themselves are conscious—the integrity 
of the labor to which their lives have been given. 
When a man secures these great successes, the very 
training of preparation destroys the illusion of mere 
popular fame, and supplies him with a true standard 
of values. What such a man feels is not the satis- 
faction of popularity, but the consciousness of a 
great work done, and the sense of a vast responsi. 
bility borne. Great place never means ease and 
self-indulgence, it means always arduous toil and 
self-sacrifice. The great question for us all is, How 
much are we willing to pay for a true success? It 
can never come to us by accident. It will never 
fall into our laps like a ripened fruit. We must 
pluck it with hands that dare, and that do not 
shrink from toil. 








THE SPECTATOR. 


It is not so very long ago that The Spectator “ swore 
off,” in these columns, in the matter of attendance upon 
public sales. He was always victimized, and finally be- 
came disgruntled. But many an Ephraim, not joined 
to his idols, occasionally takes a sly backward glance. 
It was so recently. A huge red flag was fluttering op- 
posite the door of Smalltown’s oldest dwelling-house. 
Furniture that had been in use since the Revolution, 
and a few odd pieces for nearly a century prior to those 
stirring times, were now to be sold. Even into this 
Smalltown house had drifted a “ Mayflower” chest, and 
a bed upon which Washington had slept. Little won- 
der that every family of this inland village was well 
represented in the crowd of expectant buyers. 


R ” 
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That red flag at the door merely announced in four 
words a public sale, but he is wise who reads between 
the lines : Who enters here leaves wits behind. He 
who is sane in such a crowd is scarcely human. Covet~- 
ousness is epidemic. Never a thought of the effect of 
long years of use enters our minds. Every colonial 
acorn has grown to a latter-day oak. Here the glamour 
of age has proved the transmuter of metal: pre-Revo- 
lutionary pewter is sterling silver. And now the sale 
begins. Perched upon a chair, from his coign of van- 
tage, the sea of fools is calmly surveyed by the auc- 
tioneer, and distorted truth charms the willing victim. 
A long table was covered with china, earthenware, and 
glass ; and the mantel beyond, a narrow shelf quite near 
the ceiling, glittered with a tangled maze of clean 
brass candlesticks, steel snuffers, and plated trays. At 
one end dangled a huge warming-pan, and on the wall 
near it hung a bit of canvas ina gilded frame, from 
which the portrait had as utterly faded as he whom it 
represented had vanished into thin air. It was a strange 
place—a room from which many a colonial citizen had 
passed to take a stroll upon the village street ; and 
here, in sad confusion to be sure, the dishes that graced 
his breakfast table. The Spectator could have lingered 
there, if alone, for half a day; but not willingly for 
half an hour in such acrowd. The crowd, however, 
closed every exit, and he had to submit. A possible 
chance to secure some odd bit was his only consolation. 
Why the good old soul who last occupied the house, 
and who was born in it, fourscore years ago, should 
necessarily have had only her grandmother’s table ware ; 
why every generation of this family should have suffered 
no losses by breakage, was not asked. Every bit, even 
to baking powder prizes of green and greasy glass, 
antedated the Revolution ; and the wise and mighty 
of Smalltown knew no better. A bit of eggshell stick- 
ing to a cracked teacup was stolen, as a relic of Wash- 
ington’s last breakfast in Smalltown. 

es 


While willow-pattern china was passing into other 
hands, the Spectator made a discovery. A curious 
piece of polished, crooked mahogany was seen lying 
between soup tureens and gravy boats. He picked it 
up cautiously, fearingjto.attract attention, and, with one 
eye everywhere else, scanned it closely. What a curi- 
ous paper-knife ! he thought, and slyly tucked it back 
of a pile of plates. This must be kept track of. It 
may prove a veritable prize. But all his care went for 
naught. A curious old lady at his elbow had seen every 
action. “What is it?” she asked, and the wooden 
wonder was brought to light. “It’s an old-fashioned 
wooden butter-knife. I’ve seen’em ’afore this. Don’t 


you know, in old times, it wasn’t everybody as had 
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silver, and mahogany knives for butter was put on the 
table for big folks. We folks each used our own 
knife.” All this was dribbled into the Spectator’s will- 
ing ears, and have the relic he would at any cost. Time 
and again he nervously turned it over, to be sure that 
it was still on the table, and so excited another’s curi- 
osity. ‘ What is it?” a second and still older lady 
asked. “A colonial butter-knife,” the Spectator re- 
plied, with an air of much antiquarian lore. “A but- 
ter-knife! No such thing. My grandfather had one 
just like this, and it’s « pruning-knife. He wouldn’t 
use a steel knife ‘cause it poisoned the sap.” What 
next? Paper-knife, butter-knife, pruning-knife! At 
all events, every new name added a dollar to its value, 
and the Spectator wondered what the crowd would say, 
for now it was in the auctioneer’s hands. He looked at 
it with a puzzled expression, and merely cried, “ What 
is bid for this?” His ignorance was encouraging. It 
started at a dime, and the Spectator secured it for a 
quarter. For a moment he little wondered at the fas- 
cination of public sales. The past was forgiven, for 
now luck had turned, and he gloried in the possession 
of a prize. 
* ia * 

To seek the outer world was a perilous undertaking, 
for fear that the triply named knife might come to 
grief ; but a snug harbor was reached at last, and, hug- 
ging the precious bit, the Spectator mysteriously disap- 
peared on reaching his home. No one must know of 
his success until the mystery was cleaned, brightened, 
and restored to pristine beauty. The Spectator rubbed 
the gummy surface with kerosene, and then polished it 
with flannel. Then warm water and a tooth-brush 
were brought into play, and the oil all removed. Then 
a long dry polishing, and the restoration was complete. 
Certainly no other Smalltowner had such a wooden 
knife ; and it was indeed beautiful. Black in a cross 
light, red in direct light, and kaleidoscopic by gaslight. 
Ah, such a prize! The family knew that something 
strange was transpiring, but what, no one had an ink- 
ling. They must wait patiently, and they did. The 
Spectator proudly appeared, his prize in hand. “See 
there!” he cried in triumph, and they all looked 
eagerly ; and when the Spectator’s pride was soaring 
at its highest, a younger daughter cried, “‘ Why, papa, 
it’s the back of a hair-brush!” And it was. 








LABOR VS. CAPITAL. 


The following letter, sent to a London paper by 
Canon Holland, one of the foremost preachers and mor- 
alists in the Church of England, is commented on in 
our editorial columns : 


“ You quote Lord Derby’s grim phrase that, in the 
present labor struggle, outsiders must be content to 
‘keep the ring.’ If this only means that the public 
must prohibit the weapon of violence, well and good 
But if it implies that we outsiders have no direct or 
moral interest in the issue of the combat, then I would 
earnestly protest. For what is it that is at stake? 
What is it round which the fight, at this moment, chief- 
ly rages? The employment of non-unionists, or, as 

. you put it, the right of every man freely to make his 
own separate bargain for his own labor in the open 
market ? That is a formula that reads well ; let us go 
behind it and consider what it means. It means, if 
generally acted upon, that labor must remain forever 
unorganized, unscientific, uncontrolled. It means that 
its price shall be determined, not by a general, regu- 
lated, and concerted review of the condition of the 
market, but by the immediate necessities of isolated 
men, acting in ignorance of what others are earning, or 
of what they ought to ask, or of the state of the trade, 
or of the capabilities of the situation. It means that, 
at any rate in all work that does not demand much 
skill, wages should always sink to the lowest scale 
which the most ignorant and the least provident of the 
men are satisfied to accept. It means that the laborer 
should be thrust into a fierce competition without any 
of the equipment or the resources or the qualifications 
which might make his success possible. For he is set 
to compete with the organized pressure of capital, 
which is bound by its own inherent mass to pound into 
powder a resistance which is devoid of all concert 
and all intelligence. There is no competition possible 
between capital skillfully directed and intelligently 
manned and labor left to the blind and savage chances 
of a crowd. 

“Tf the laborers are to act inisolation, withont union 
or method, then they hand themselves over to the fate 
of all who find themselves imprisoned in a merciless 
situation of which they have never mastered the laws, 
and which they have neither the faculties nor the tvols 
to utilize. 

“ When we talk of each man being free to make his 
own bargain, we have got to remember that no one 
man can do so without affecting the rate of wages to 
be earned by his fellow-workers in the same trade. It 
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is this simple truth which constitutes his personal re- 
sponsibility to his fellows for the price at which he 
sells his own labor. It is this which gives them 
their moral claim to concern themselves with his act. 
Labor can only come under the conditions of civ- 
ilized order and within the area of hope according 
to the degree with which this binding responsibility 
is recognized. It is on the basis of this responsibility 
that trades-unionism takes its stand. It demands that 
all work in a civilized society should be organized 
work ; that all workmen should be qualified to enter 
a market which is necessarily governed by complicated 
combination. The struggle to secure this cannot be a 
matter of moral indifference to any one. 
“Canon Henry Scotr HouLianp.” 








THE CHIEF OBSTACLE TO REFORM. 


By Artruur Reep KIMBALL. 


i Ne college friends, one a New Yorker and one 
a resident of a New England city, were chat- 
ting together in the University Club, New York. 
“ And what is X doing?” asked the New England 
man. He referred to a classmate who was sitting 
in a group near by chatting and drinking. “ X,” 
said the New Yorker, “has had a rather remarka- 
ble career. You know ever since we left Yale, ten 
years ago, X has been plodding along in law. He 
held good salaried places with various firms, but 
there seemed to be no future in store for him be- 
yond that. He was always a popular man here in 
the University Club. In the set of men with whom 
he associated was Y, who, you know, has been man- 
aging the estate of several millions left by his father 
—an estate that was actively invested in different 
kinds of enterprises. Among the minor enter- 
prises it included a factory for making cordage. 
Y could not attend to it himself, and hit upon our 
classmate X as the proper man. With no business 
experience except that of a law office, X was picked 
up and made the president of a manufacturing con- 
cern at a salary of $10,000 a year. X, the ex- 
lawyer, has justified the choice. He has done very 
well indeed with the cordage factory, and has shown 
a great deal of shrewdness as a business man. He 
is on the road to making a fortune.” 

The above is a true story. A number of morals 
might be drawn from it. Many a man owes his 
success in life to his shrewdness in making the 
most of his social opportunities. He impresses 


those whom he meets in the club, or in society, with 
his abilities, and thus turns what we may call the fri- 


volities of life to practical account. But this is not 
the special lesson of the story to which I call atten- 
tion. I do not believe that there is another coun- 
try in the world where a comparatively young man 
would be taken out of a law office, when possessed 
of no other business experience than such as one 
picks up in a law office, to be made the manager of 
a considerable manufacturing enterprise. This 
faith that a lawyer could run a factory simply illus- 
trates the distinguishing American idea that any- 
body can do anything, provided that the anybody 
be “smart.” Asa people we do not recognize the 
necessity of long previous training for success in a 
business not requiring technical skill. We believe 
in jacks of all trades, until the one is found which 
opens up to a fortune. 

To this American peculiarity is, in my belief, to 
be largely attributed the slowness with which Civil 
Service Reform ideas make their way to general 
acceptance. The advocates of Civil Service Reform 
have laid too great stress on the supposed im- 
provement in service which would result from 
choosing subordinate government officials by methods 
of examination. This has given the opponents 
of reform an opportunity, and they have made the 
most of it. Such opponents have brought facts 
and figures to prove that the American civil serv- 
ice, conducted on the spoils theory, has been equally 
efficient with, if not superior to, the civil service 
of England or of any othercountry. For my own 
part, while I think the Civil Service Reformers 
have had the better of the argument, I must 
acknowledge that the spoils advocates have made 
a better showing than one would have expected. It 
is true that at the beginning of each administration 
the various branches of the Government service have 
worked with various obvious hitches, owing to 
sweeping changes among the employees. But it is 
also true that when the new employees have become 
accustomed to their duties, have become familiar 
with the routine of their work, the various depart- 
ments of the Government service have resumed 
a surprising smoothness. The American public 
is evidently good-natured. Expecting sweeping 
changes with each new administration, it is ready 
to make generous allowance for poor service result- 
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ing from such changes. As time goes by and im- 
provement shows itself, the public settles down 
again in the belief that the American method is all 
right. 

Inshort, the spoils system draws its strength from 
the American idea which I have elaborated, that 
any ordinary American citizen can, after a little 
experience, do the routine work of the public serv- 
ice as well as an official who has been trained to it. 
What is more, the average American regards with 
a certain contempt the man who proposes to devote 
his whole life to the comparatively easy duties of 
such service. Such a man’s choice is in striking 
contrast with the American theory of life which 
regards it as a constant struggle to “get on.” The 
American is supposed to be in a constant state of 
dissatisfaction with his present place and pay, to 
look upon them simply as stepping-stones to some- 
thing better, to never rest satisfied with achieve- 
ment short of the grave. Some spoils advocates 
have drawn a vivid picture of what our public serv- 
ice would become if made up of men who expected 
to pass their lives in it, with the natural conse- 
quence of a long civil pension list if the Govern- 
ment were to treat such men fairly upon reaching 
the proper age of retirement. I do not believe that 
the long pension list and the consequent increased 
expense to the Government have appealed strongly 
to the Americap imagination. But I do believe 
that the picture of a large body of Americans vol- 
untarily devoting themselves to so easy-going and 
inglorious a career has disgusted the average Ameri- 
can. 

For this reason I think the Civil Service Reform- 
ers have made a mistake in emphasizing so strongly 
the advantage of a better service from adopting 
their ideas. While I have no doubt that the sery- 
ice would be better if the employees were chosen 
exclusively by examination instead of by favoritism 
and political influence, I do not think that an ef- 
fective argument to use in behalf of reform. It 
antagonizes American ideas and prejudices too 
much. These prejudices and ideas may be a mis- 
take, but it is next to impossible to convince the 
American people of that. There is another argu- 
ment, practical as well as theoretical, which, in my 
opinion, can be urged much more effectively 
in behalf of reform. It is the argument that the 
spoils system stands in the way of extending the 
public service in the directions in which pretty near 
all of us agree that it would be wise and best, on 
other conditions, to extend it. Every American 
knows how great an instrument in political warfare 
is a partisan public service. Thousands of men the 
country over, whose retention of office depends upon 
the success of their party at the polls, form an arm 
of workers to be maneuvered and zeneraled by their 
superior officers without drawing upon the party 
campaign fund for a dollar. In every Presidential 
contest the ins have this immense advantage over the 
outs. Suppose that the Government should make 
the telegraph a part of the public service, like the dis- 
tribution of the mails. The head of that service, a 
partisan, would have at his disposal an army of 
employees the country over to use for party pur- 
poses. If the employees of a Government telegraph 
service were chosen by methods thoroughly inde- 
pendent of party politics, and were sure of retaining 
their places during good behavior, independently 
of the result of the elections, there would remain no 
good reason for not trying the plan suggested by 
Mr. Wanamaker, or some other similar to it. But 
neither party is willing to give the other so great an 
advantage while in power, and public sentiment gen- 
erally is against the experiment of a political tele- 
graph service while we can get along, after a fashion, 
with the service we have. Thus, even at a time 
like the present, when the Republican party is in 
possession of both branches of Congress, the power- 
ful influence of Western Union can intervene and 
strangle, almost before birth, schemes for postal 
telegraph, however excellent in themselves. The 
men of influence and weight, whose aid to a business 
change like that of postal telegraph would be inval- 
uable, remain inactive because they prefer a private 
monopoly to a political monopoly. When one comes 
to consider the possibility of Government railroads, 
the political objection is even more serious than in 
the case of postal telegraph. The handful of em- 
ployees necessary for a Government telegraph serv- 
ice sinks into insignificance beside the vast number 
necessary to man a system of Government railroads. 
In such a case it is doubtful whether the party in 
power could be displaced short of a revolution. 

It is unfortunate, then, for Civil Service Reform 
that the discussion has taken the turn that it has. 
The emphasis has been laid on the expected im- 
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provement in the quality of the service rather than 
on the necessity of divorcing politics from the Gov- 
ernment business. This has been largely because 
advocates of the spoils system have seen where 
reform is most effectively antagonized, and have 
directed their efforts to showing that the present 
system did not result in a specially bad service, and 
to appealing to the American prejudice against 
giving up the public service to men who could make 
it a career, the exclusive business of their lives. 
This is especially unfortunate in view of recently 
developed * tendencies, more or less socialistic, 
toward extending the functions of government. 
Recent books have set people thinking whether, 
after all, it is not a mistake to surrender to a pri- 
vate monopoly departments of business of a pecul- 
iarly public and general character. But blocking 
the way of any experiments in this direction stands 
the greater evil of a public service administered on 
the spoils theory. It has seemed for a good while 
to a number of us that, by appealing to the public 
feeling now favorable to such experiments, a new 
and fresh interest might be awakened in the ques- 
tion of freeing the public service from the incubus 
of politics, and something tangible be accomplished 
for Civil Service Reform, which seems to be at a 
standstill. Let it be granted, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the public service conducted on the 
spoils system is fairly efficient, and the argument 
for Civil Service Reform still remains unanswered 
and unanswerable. That reform is desirable, not 
so much for improvement in the routine of service, 
as because it is necessary in order to extend the 
functions of government as seems best and wise. 








THE ELECTION IN NEW YORK CITY. 


By A Voter. 


T° one who is interested in political reforms 
there were two features in the recent election 
in New York City of special interest. 

First, the operation of the new method of voting 
in accordance with the Saxton Ballot Reform Law, 
better known as the Australian system; and, 

Second, the contest between the People’s Mu- 
nicipal League and Tammany Hall, in which it is 
not now necessary to state that Tammany Hall won 
a very decisive and substantial victory. My obser- 
vation, as a voter, of these two features led me to 
some conclusions which I should like to lay before 
The Christian Union. 

I voted about one o’clock in the afternoon. The 
polling place was in the Twenty-first Assembly Die- 
trict of this city, which is one of the best districts, 
so far as the reputable character of the voters in it 
is concerned. I had to wait five or ten minutes 
in line for my turn at the ballot counter. When I 
reached this counter, eleven ballots were handed 
me, and I almost immediately was ushered by a 
policeman into one of the little stalls. There I se- 
lected the ballot I wished to vote, scratched one name, 
wrote upon it another, and folded this ballot first. 
Then I folded the ten rejected ballots. The whole 
operation took about four minutes, perhaps a little 
more. Having carefully read, previous to the 
election, instructions to voters, and having practiced 
folding a ballot, I found not the slightest difficulty ; 
but while I was in the polling-place I saw two 
voters who seemed to be in trouble. One of them 
was not a particularly intelligent-looking man. The 
other was one of the most cultivated and best-known 
actors in New York City. Having taken his bal- 
lots into the stall to fold them and prepare them, 
he rushed out again in some perturbation, asking 
the ballot clerk for instructions. I should say that 
any man of the most ordinary intelligence can vote 
by the new method with very much more ease, 
quiet, and satisfaction than by the old system. 
There is no doubt that the number of ballots is a 
confusing element of the law in this State. The 
single ballot of the pure Australian system would 
be a great improvement. 

Later in the day I served as witness of the count 
at a polling-place in one of the poorer quarters of 
the city on the East Side. I reached the polls about 
half an hour before they closed, and saw several 
voters deposit their ballots. Only one man while 
I was there had any serious difficulty, although 
several had to be sent back once or twice to refold 
their ballots properly. The one man I speak of 
finally grew desperately enraged, and insisted on 
leaving the polling-place without casting his ballots, 
but as this would have been illegal, he was prevented 
by the inspector and the policeman, and finally 
succeeded in performing his duty as a citizen satis- 
factorily. There were no gangs of “ heelers ” about 
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the polling-place, no signs of drunkenness, and 
Ninth Avenue, which on an ordinary election day 
looks more like an avenue in Bedlam than a 
thoroughfare in the first city of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, was as quiet and respectable as one could 
wish. 

I spent the afternoon and evening, from four 
o’clock until eight, watching the counting of the 
ballots at this last polling-place. Everything was 
done honestly and with good intentions, but there 
was great confusion in the counting. There seems 
to be a defect here which should be remedied by 
an addition or an amendment to the law as it now 
stands. It does not seem to me that the law makes 
clear the duty of the inspectors and ballot clerks in 
the counting. In the instance which I am de- 
scribing, after the ballots had been counted and had 
been found to correspond with the stubs, they were 
strewn all over a table in confusion with the ballot 
clerks’ tally sheets and other memorandum papers. 
Then the inspectors endeavored to sort the ballots 
into piles according as they were “ straight tickets ” 
or “irregular tickets” or “scratched tickets.” 
These separate piles they then stuck upon pointed 
wire bill files. This operation took over an hour 
and a half. Then they were ready to count the 
names. When the names were being counted, the 
sorted ballots were taken off their hooks, shuffled 
and strewn about, put on the hooks again, removed 
a second and third time, and reshuffled in a way 
that would have enabled dishonest inspectors to 
make almost any count they wanted. This con- 
fused method of counting was not due to any dis- 
honest purpose on the part of the inspectors, I 
think, but because they really did not how to pro- 
ceed. It seems to me that some method should be 
devised by which the ballots can be handled, 
counted, and checked one at a time. 

As to the second feature of the election, I think 
no one can be surprised at the victory of Tammany 
Hall who had anything to do with the practical 
workings of the contest. Tammany Hall was splen- 
didly organized. It had watchers at every polling- 
place, who knew the law and how its provisions 
should be observed ; whereas, on the other hand, 
the People’s Municipal League had very few watch- 
ers at the polls, many of the volunteers for that 
purpose having failed to keep their promises. In 
the Assembly District where I was assigned there 
were forty-five election districts. Out of that forty- 
five, thirty were without watchers from the Munici- 
pal League, and it was very noticeable that the 
watchers who did appear, although they were intel- 
ligent, earnest, enthusiastic young citizens, knew 
scarcely anything about the new ballot law and about 
their duties. I confess that I am as open to these 
criticisms as any one. The following extract from 
a letter which appeared in the New York “ Times ” 
after the election, it seems to me, gives a most rea- 
sonable and a most useful statement of the case, 
exactly in accordance with my own observations : 


“ The contest was that between an organized, well- 
disciplined army and a band of well-meaning but ill- 
disciplined raw recruits. 

“ As a watcher in the Sixteenth Assembly District, I 
know whereof I speak. The discipline and organiza- 
tion in that district of the Tammany cohorts was ad- 
mirable, and all their methods, however we may disap- 
prove of some of them, were certainly well calculated 
to secure the desired result. At every poll I visited 
there were several Tammany watchers, at least one of 
whom was armed with a printed list of the voters in 
his district, and as each man voted his name was struck 
off the list, and if any man whose name was on the list 
did not appear and vote, Tammany was to know why, 
and he was generally sent for. 

“ How very different was the case with the People’s 
crag 3 League affairs! At most of the polling- 

laces I visited there was no watcher for the People’s 

unicipal League. In vain I sought for one. ‘Now, 
excluding entirely the element of fraud, can it be won- 
dered at that Tammany should have carried every- 
thing before it ? 

“In the struggle conducted by the ballot, as in the 
struggle conducted by the sword, it is organization and 
discipline that tell. The organization and discipline of 
the People’s Municipal League, as manifested in the 
Sixteenth Assembly District, were absolutely nothing. 
Not that I blame the captain of that district ; he did 
his duty, and did wonders, considering the means at his 
disposal. 

“ What were the means at his disposal? Perhaps a 
dozen youths or boys, totally inexperienced, entirely 
ignorant of the law, and unacquainted with their duties. 

hat a match for Tammany, with its organization and 
astuteness !” 


It seems to me that instead of being denounced 
entirely, Tammany Hall is to be commended for 
its business-like system, its energy, and its capacity 
for hard work. Until political reformers learn 
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that intelligence is as important as enthusiasm, and 
vigorous, systematic work as necessary as honest 
hope, the men who are in politics for what they 
can get out of it will always be successful. 








CAPTAIN CORAM’S CHARITY. 
By Austin Dorson. 
Ames a ragged regiment of books, very dear 


to their owner, but in whose dilapidated com- 
pany no volume of condition would greatly care to 
travel through Coventry, is a sheepskin-clad tract 
entitled “Memoires relating to the State of the 
Royal Navy of England, for Ten Years, determin’d 
December, 1688.” It dates from those antiquated 
days when even statistics had their air of scholar- 
ship, and their motto from “Tully” or “the 
Ancients” (Quid Dulcius Otio Litterato?—it is 
in this case); and the year of issue is 1690. The 
name of the author does not appear, but his por- 
trait by Kneller does; and he was none other than 
the diarist Samuel Pepys, sometime Secretary to 
the Admiralty under the second Charles and his 
successor. In itself the little volume is an ex- 
tremely instructive one, both from the light it 
throws upon the prominent part played by its 
writer in the reconstruction of the Caroline navy, 
and from its exposure of the lamentable misman- 
agement which permitted toadstools as big as Mr. 
Secretary’s fists to flourish freely in the ill-venti- 
lated holds of his Majesty’s ships of war. But the 
special attraction of the particular copy to which 
we are referring lies in certain faded inscriptions 
which it contains. On March 14, 1723, it was pre- 
sented by one “C. Jackson ” tu “Thomas Coram,” 
by whom in turn it was transferred to a Mr. Mills, 
being accompanied by an autograph note which is 
pasted at the end: “To M* Mills, These—Worthy 
Sir—I happen’d to find among my few Books, M* 
Pepps, his memoires [there has evidently been a 
struggle over the spelling of the name], w I 
thought might be acceptable to you & therefore 
pray you to accept of it. I am w® much Respect 
Sir your most humble Sert Tuomas Coram. 
June 10%, 1746.” It is not a lengthy document, 
and yet, with its simple wording and its reference 
to “my few books,” it gives a pleasant impression 
of the brave old seaman to whom, at this day, so 
many hapless mortals owe their all; and whose 
ruddy, kindly face, with its curling white hair, 
still beams on us from Hogarth’s canvas at the 
Foundling. 

Captain Coram must have been seventy-five years 
old when he wrote the above letter, for he had been 
born at Lyme Regis in Dorsetshire as far back as 
1668. Of his boyhood nothing is known; but in 
1694 he was working as a shipwright at Taunton, 
Massachusetts. His benevolent instincts seem to 
have developed early, for, in December, 1703, he 
conveyed to the Taunton authorities some fifty- 
nine acres of land as the site for a church or 
schoolhouse. In the deed of gift he is described 
as “of Boston, in New England, sometimes residing 
in Taunton, in the County of Bristol, Shipwright.”’ 
He also gave a library to Taunton; and, from the fact 
that the Common Prayer Book used in its church 
was presented to him for that purpose by Mr. 
Speaker Onslow, must have been successful in en- 
listing in his good offices the sympathies of others. 
In course of time he became master of a ship; and, 
in 1719, a glimpse of his life, of which there are 
scant details, shows him being plundered and mal- 
treated by wreckers at Cuxhaven, while a passenger 
on a vessel called the “Sea Flower,” upon which 
occasion the affidavit describes him as ‘‘ of London, 
Mariner and Shipwright.” At this date he was 
engaged in the supply of stores to the navy. He 
must have fairly prospered in his profession, for 
he soon afterwards retired from a seafaring life to 
live upon his means, and to occupy himself entirely 
with benevolent objects. In the Plantations, as 
they were then called, he took great interest ; being 
notably active as regards the colonization of 
Georgia and the improvement of the Nova Scotia 
cod fisheries. Lord Walpole of Wolterton (Hor- 
ace Walpole’s uncle), who had met him, testified 
warmly to his honesty, his disinterestedness, and 
his knowledge of his subject. Neither an educated 
nor a polished man, and not always a judicious one, 
he was indefatigable in the pursuit of his purpese, 
and his single-minded philanthropy was beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. “His arguments,” said his 
intimate friend Dr. Brocklesby, “ were nervous, 
though not nice—founded commonly upon facts, 
and the consequences that he drew, so closely con- 
nected with them as to need no further proof than 
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a fair explanation. When once he made an im- 
pression, he took care it should not wear out, for he 
enforced it continually by the most pathetic remon- 
strances. In short, his logic was plain sense; his 
eloquence, the natural language of the heart.” 

His crowning enterprise was the obtaining of a 
charter for the establishment of the Foundling 
Hospital. Going to and fro at Rotherhithe, where 
in his latter days he lived, he was constantly hap- 
pening upon half-clad infants, “sometimes alive, 
sometimes dead, and sometimes dying,” who had 
been abandoned by their parents to the mercy of 
the streets ; and he determined to devote his ener- 
gies to the procuring of a public institution in 
which they might find an asylum. For seventeen 
years, with an unconquerable tenacity, and in the 
face of the most obstinate obstruction, apathy, and 
even contempt, he continued to urge his suit upon 
the public, being at last rewarded by a Royal char- 
ter and the subscription of sufficient funds to com- 
mence operations. An estate of fifty-six acres 
was bought in Lamb's Conduit Fields for £3,500, 
and the building of the Hospital was begun from 
the plans of Theodore Jacobsen. Among its early 
Governors were many contemporary artists who 
contributed freely to its adornment, thereby, ac- 
cording to the received tradition, sowing the seed 
of the existing Royal Academy. Handel, too, was 
one of its noblest benefactors. For eleven years 
he regularly superintended an annual performance 
of the “* Messiah” in the Chapel, an act which pro- 
duced no less than £7.000 to the institution, and 
he also presented it with anorgan. Having opened 
informally in 1741 at a house in Hatton Garden, 
the Governors moved into the new building at its 
completion in 1754. But already their good offices 
had begun to be abused. Consigning children to 
the Foundling was too convenient a way of dispos- 
ing of them; and, even in the Hatton Garden 
period, the supply had been drawn, not from Lon- 
don alone, but from all parts of the Kingdom. 
It became a lucrative trade to convey infants 
from remote country places to the undiscriminating 
care of the Charity. Once a wagoner brought 
eight to town, seven of whom were dead when they 
reached their destination. On another occasion a 
man with five in a basket got drunk en route, and 
three of his charges were suffocated. The inevi- 
table outcome ef this was that the Governors 
speedily discovered they were supporting far more 
inmates than they could possibly afford to main- 
tain. They accordingly applied to Parliament, 
who voted them £10 000, but crippled them at the 
same time with the obligation to receive all comers. 
A basket was forthwith hung at the gate, with the 
result that, on the first day of its appearance, no less 
than 117 infants were deposited in it. That this 
extraordinary development of the intentions of the 
projectors could continue satisfactorily was of 
course impossible, and great mortality ensued. 
As time went on, however, a wiser restriction pre- 
vailed ; and the Hospital now exists sole'y for those 
unmarried mothers whose previous character has 
been good, and whose desire to reform is believed 
to be sincere. Fortunately, long before the era of 
what one of the accounts calls its “frightful efflo- 
rescence ’’—an efflorescence which, moreover, could 
not have occurred under Captain Coram’s original 
conditions—its benevolent founder had been laid 
to rest in its precincts. After his wife’s death he 
fell into difficulties, and subscriptions were collect d 
for his benefit. When this was broken to the old 
man—too modest himself to plead his own cause, 
and too proud to parade his necessity—he made, 
according to Hawkins, the following noble answer 
to Dr. Brocklesby: “I have not wasted the little 
wealth, of which I was formerly possessed, in self- 
indulgence or vain expences, and am not ashamed 
to confess that in this my old age I am poor.” 

Although the Sunday services are still well at- 
tended, Captain Coram’s Charity is no longer the 
“ fashionable lounge” it was in the Georgian era, 
when, we are told, the grounds were crowded daily 
with brocaded silks, gold-headed canes, and three- 
cornered hats of the orthodox Egham, Staines, or 
Windsor pattern. No members of the Royal Academy 
now assemble periodically round the historical blue 
dragon punch-bowl, still preserved religiously, over 
which Hogarth and Lambert and Highmore and 
the other pictorial patrons of the place must often 
have chirruped “Life a Bubble,” or “Drink and 
Agree,” at their annual dinners ; neither is there of 
our day any munificent maestro like Handel to 
present the institution with a new organ or the 
original score of anoratorio. But if you enter to the 
left of Calder Marshall’s statue at the gate in 
Guildford Street, you will still find the inclosure 
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dotted with red-coated boys playing at cricket, and 
with girls in white caps; and in the quiet, unpre- 
tentious building itself are many time-honored 
relics of its past. Here, for example, is one of 
Hogarth’s contributions to his friend’s enterprise, 
the “ March of the Guards towards Scotland, in the 
year 1745,” commonly called the “ March to Finch- 
ley,”’—that famous performance for which King 
George the Second of irate memory said he ought 
to be “ bicketed,” and which the artist, in a rage, 
forthwith dedicated to the King of Prusia, with 
one “sg.” It is a century and a half since it was 
executed, but it is still in excellent preservation, 
having of late years, for fuller precaution, been 
placed under glass. Here, too, is the already 
mentioned full-length of the founder—a portrait of 
the masterly qualities and superb coloring of which 
neither McArdell’s mezzotint nor Natter’s stipple 
gives any adequate idea. Here, again, is one of 
Hogarth’s “failures,” the “ Moses Brought to Pha- 
raoh’s Daughter,” which is not so greata failure 
after all. Certainly it compares favorably with the 
“ Finding of Moses ” by the professed history painter, 
Frank Hayman, which hangs hard by, and is an 
utterly bald and lifeless production. On the con- 
trary, in Hogarth’s picture, the eyes of the mother, 
which linger on the child as her hand mechanically 
receives the money, is one of those touches which 
make the whole world kin. Among the circular 
paintings of similar charities is a charming little 
Gainsborough of the Charterhouse, while the 
“Foundling” and “St. George’s Hospital” are 
from the brush of Richard Wilson. There is a dig- 
nified portrait of Handel by Koeller, which makes 
one wonder how the caricaturists could ever have 
distorted him intothe “ Charming Brute ;” and also 
a bust by Boubiliac, being the original model for 
the statues in Westminster Abbey and Old Vaux- 
hall Gardens. There are autographs of Hogarth 
and Coram and John Wilkes ; there is a copy of his 
“ Christmas Stories,” presented by Charles Dickens ; 
there is a case in one of the windows full of the 
queer forlorn “ marks or tokens” which, in the bas- 
ket days, were found affixed to its helpless inmates 
— ivory fish, silver coins of Queen Anne and James, 
scraps of paper with doggerel rhymes, lockets, lot- 
tery tickets, and the like. As you pass from the 
contemplation of these things—a contemplation not 
without its touch of pathos—you peep into the 
church, mentally filling the empty benches in the 
organ loft with the singing faces and pure voices 
of the childish choristers, and you remember that 
here Benjamin West painted the altar-piece, and 
here Sterne preached. Once more in Guildford 
Street, you turn instinctively towards another thor- 
oughfare, where lived another writer who must 
often have made the pilgrimage you have just ac- 
complished. For at No. 13 Great Coram Street 
was the home of William Makepeace Thackeray ; 
and from the shadow of the Foundling, in July, 
1840, he sent forth his “ Paris Sketch Book.” 








THE STORY OF “OYSTER JIM.” 
By F. J. Dovaetas. 


* YSTER JIM” was athief. He had been a 

thief for twenty-five years. He was known 
to every professional plunderer in the United States. 
He was hated and feared by the thief-catchers 
throughout the country : hated because, anlike most 
of his brethren, he fought the police openly ; and 
feared because he had proved himself an unusually 
powerful enemy. 

“Oyster Jim’s” name was James Munkittrick, 
and he was born in a little village in New York 
State, about fifty years ago. He began to steal be- 
fore he was out of short dresses. He was a skillful 
pickpocket at thirteen years of age. He couldn’t 
remember the first purse that he stole. 

He was not a reckless man in ordinary ways. He 
never got drunk, and nobody ever knew him to en- 
gage in a street brawl, or to be connected in any 
way with any unpleasant disturbance. He was a 
husband and a father before he was twenty-one 
years old. 

You see, he was a professional thief, and he be- 
lieved, with Falstaff, that it was no sin for a man to 
engage in his profession. He took up the business 
of stealing as other men take up the business of 
selling groceries or speculating in stocks or writing 
for the newspapers. When he was nineteen years 
old he vowed that he would never eat a meal or 
wear a garment the price of which he had not 
stolen with his own hands. 

While he was yet a young man, he became 
famous as a thief. All over the country he was 
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known to the police inspectors as “a bad man.” 
Allan Pinkerton, the founder of the celebrated de- 
tective agency, said of “ Oyster Jim” that he was the 
most skillful, the most daring, and the most danger- 
ous law-breaker of his class in America. This 
wonderful robber never served twenty-four hours in 
prison for any crime that he had committed. 

He had methods. He would enter into arrange- 
ments with traveling cireus companies of the lower 
class, by which for a consideration he was permitted 
to plunder the pockets of the patrons on the circus 
grounds without molestation by the officials of the 
companies if the police didn’t cateli him. 

He left his home many atime for an extended trip 
West and back, with a fine-tooth comb in his pocket. 
He would return, he would say to his wife, when 
every tooth in the comb was broken, each broken 
tooth to represent a stolen pocketbook. 

This elaborate scoundrel suddenly made up his 
mind one day to stop stealing. Nay, more; he 
delivered himself into the hands of the head of the 
Pinkerton agency in New York, saying : 

“T am a very bad man. but I am tired of steal- 
ing, and I want torest. Let me go in peace, and you 
will hear of me soon as a worthy citizen.” 

This was about seven years ago. “ Oyster Jim” 
was a strong man, in the prime of life. He was of 
big, muscular frame, and he had a handsome face 
and a gentlemanly address. He came to Boston, 
and he let himself be known to the chief inspector 
of police. He said: 

“Men know me as ‘ Oyster Jim’ because of my 
manner of saying little. My name is James Mun- 
kittriek. I want to be an honest man.” 

The name of the chief inspector was Orrin Hans- 
comb. He was a very famous thief-catcher, and 
he was known as an unrelenting hater of the profes- 
sional plunderer. He said to “ Jim,” in the simple, 
direct way for which all men knew him: 

“Tf you will be an honest man, I shall be your 
friend, and there shall no harm befall you.” 

“ Oyster Jim” went his ways, and the hounds of 
the law that had followed him swiftly through 
perilous ways for many a year were put on the 
leash. 

About three years afterward there was an epi- 
demic of burglaries in the city of Boston. Beacon 
Hill, the most aristocratic quarter ef the city, was 
the scene of the great robberies. The detectives 
could find no clue to the thieves, and the burglaries 
became so frequent that the citizens on the Hill 
came together in the house of a well-known million- 
aire and talked of a vigilance committee. 

One day a tall, big-limbed man, with a handsome 
black-and-gray beard, came into the office of Chief 
Inspector Hanscomb, and introduced himself as 
“Oyster Jim.” The Inspector said: 

“ Jim, you have been a good man and faithful 
for three years. What is it you want?” 

“In the olden days,” said Jim, with an uncon- 
scious touch of pride, “I was a good housebreaker. 
The burglaries on the Hill have been done by pro- 
fessionals. I have read the papers and have seen 
the houses, and I know.” 

“Well?” said the Inspector, not without a sense 
of amusement. 

“Tf you will let me,” said the ex-robber, stoutly, 
“T will stop the burglaries.” 

Inspector Hanscomb smiled. 

“Very well, Jim,” he said, briefly, “ you shall 
have a chance.” 

The officer saw the residents on the Hill; there 
were some thirty of them who had met in indigna- 
tion and demanded ampler police protection. To 
these men he told “Jim’s” story. There were 
facetious wirks and incredulous nods of the head. 
But the chief inspector, who had much faith in 
* Jim’s” word, spoke eloquently, and the ex-robber 
was hired tentatively to stop the burglaries. From 
= day there was never another robbery on the 

ill. 

And “Oyster Jim” was hired permanently by 
thirty rich men to guard their houses. There was 
a big plot two years ago to rob several millionaires’ 
houses on Beacon Street, but “Jim” frustrated it 
and delivered the would-be burglar into the hands 
of the police. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, C. A. Prince, Eben Jordan, 
Clipton Sturgis, R. D. Andrews, and many others 
are among “ Jim’s” patrons and warmest friends. 
He has duplicate keys to all their houses, and he 
guards nightly hundreds of thousands of dollars’ 
worth of property. When the rich families are 
away to the seashore in the summer he alone has 
entrance to their houses. 

His life has been threatened many times. He 
has broken up several dangerous gangs of thieves in 
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Boston, and rendered the most valuable detective 
services to the police department. 

A strange life and a strange story, but an o’er 
true tale. 


SOME MISCONCEPTIONS OF 
NATIONALISM. 


By Epwarp Beuamy. 


A HOPEFUL sign for Nationalism is the fact that 
its opponents usually criticise it for what it is 
not, which suggests the possibility that they may 
become good Nationalists when they learn what it 
is. I propose very briefly, as must needs be in a 
paper of this length, to correct some of these mis- 
conceptions. 

First. Nationalism is not based on the maxim, 
To each according to his needs, from each accord- 
ing to his abilities. Of course, as a matter of con- 
science, every man is bound to do all he can, and 
the needs of others are sacred claims upon his serv- 
ice; but both abilities and needs are indeterminate, 
and therefore could not be made the basis of any 
regulation to be enforced by society. The principle 
of Nationalism is: From all equally ; to all equally. 
Nationalism will require of all not exempted by 
natural defect or inability an equal term of indus- 
trial service, using this expression as inclusive of all 
useful mental as well as physical effort. It is, of 
course, true that men will serve more or less effi- 
ciently according to their abilities, just as soldiers 
in military service do ; but the terms of the indus- 
trial, as of the military, service, the requirements 
made of the workers, as of soldiers, will be equal 
for all. Conversely, the Nation will guarantee to 
citizens, both workers and those wholly or partially 
unable to work—strong with weak, women with 
men, sick with well—an equal maintenance. That 
is to say, Nationalism adopts the half-truth expressed 
in the old adage that the world owes every one a liv- 
ing, but not without supplementing it with the other 
half of the truth—that every one owes the world a 
reasonable service. Nationalists argue that it is the 
business of society to provide the machinery requi- 
site for the discharge of these reciprocal obligations 
of the community and the individual, and believe 
that nothing but national co-operation will furnish 
that machinery. 

It is worth consideration that, as between the 
workers, the provision for an equal maintenance, 
regardless of differences in personal efficiency, is 
not a new idea, but only the extension to all trades 
of the principle of a uniform rate of wages already 
prevailing by custom or by trade rule in very many 
occupations, skilled and unskilled. A large propor- 
tion of the trades-unions find it necessary to enforce 
this rule very rigidly as the only way to secure har- 
mony of interest, and consequently of feeling, 
among the membership of particular trades; and 
the same consideration, if no other, would render 
the extension of the same rule to all trades an 
indispensable condition to the stability of any sys- 
tem of national co-operation. 

As to the proposition of Nationalism to extend 
the guarantee of an equal maintenance, not only to 
all workers, but to those also who are wholly or 
partially unable to work, such as the sick, the 
infirm, and women, this too will be admitted, upon 
a moment's reflection, to be an innovation in form 
rather than in substance. The dependent classes 
now and always have been supported out of the 
earnings of the workers—some in luxury, some in 
penury, but all supported in some way. Nationalism 
will only average and systematize this support, 
without necessarily increasing the total cost to 
the workers, while, by abolishing the humiliating 
personal dependence of the weak and infirm upon 
the favor of the strong and well for the means of 
support, it will spare the self-respect of a class 
already sorely burdened by nature, to the incaleu- 
lable gain, in dignity and nobility, of human r2la- 
tions. 

Second. While Nationalism means that the 
strong shall bear the infirmities of the weak, it 
does not mean that the industrious shall support 
the idle. On the contrary, for the first time in 
human history, it will take the lazy off the backs of 
the willing and compel them to support themselves, 
if not by voluntary labor, then by involuntary. 

Third. But, granting the suppression of idleness, 
will not equality of maintenance on the part of all 
workers leave less motive to strenuous exertion 
than the pursuit of wealth now calls forth? The 
reply is that mutual emulation, the desire of appro- 
bation, and the ambition for name and prominence 
are the real motives which, thinly disguised under 
the name of love of money, at present prompt the 
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bulk of the world’s work, and all its good work. 
These motives would not only be preserved, but 
greatly intensified, under Nationalism, which would 
make the ranks, dignities, offices, and honors, 
from lowest to highest, of the industrial service 
and of the State, with the social distinction corre- 


‘sponding to them, exclusively the prizes of superior 


diligence and achievement. Since all would gain 
equally by efficiency in the public service, the pub- 
lic interest would imperatively demand that the 
career should be open to talent as it never had been 
before. 

Fourth. But will not Nationalism discourage 
individuality ? Let us see. At present the vast 
majority of persons do not receive education enough 
to find out what their individual qualities and apti- 
tudes are. Even when these are diecovered, there 
is no provision whatever for assisting the individual 
to secure the sort of work he prefers and is best 
fitted for. Chance and circumstance determine the 
fate of most. Warped faculties and stunted growth, 
round pegs in square holes and square pegs in 
round ones, are the natural results of these condi- 
tions. Finally, the dependence for employment of 
all workers, manual or intellectual, upon the favor 
of individuals, corporations, communities, or groups 
of patrons, makes originality or independence of 
speech or conduct an indulgence involving the risk 
of livelihood for one’s self and family. Fortunate 
are the few who have not felt the pressure of this 
sordid bondage. 

Under Nationalism, on the contrary, the uni- 
versal enjoyment of the best educational advan- 
tages might be depended on in the first place to 
provide opportunity for developing every one’s 
qualities and aptitades—that is to say, for diseover- 
ing his individuality. Seeing that under a national 
co-operative system every person not employed to 
the best advantage would be a public loss to the 
extent of the misfit, the utmost pains would be 
taken, as a measure of economy quite apart from 
moral motives, to see that every one was helped to 
the kind of work he was best adapted to. Fi- 
nally, no one would be dependent in any way as to 
livelihood upon the favor of any individual, group, 
or community, however large, but would have his 
or her maintenance guaranteed by the Constitution 
of the Nation, not to be diminished or taken away 
during orderly behavior by anything less than a 
revolution. Could conditions more favorable than 
these to the development of a robust individuality 
be imagined? So far will Nationalism be from 
discouraging individuality, that it will constitute a 
school for developing it. 

Owing to their dependence for maintenance upon 
the favor of men, which again is largely a reflec- 
tion of public opinion, women are doubly the slaves 
of conventienality, and need to be heroines to assert 
independence and individuality. As a consequence 
of this fact, the moral and intellectual development 
of the race has been incalculably retarded. B 
guaranteeing women economical independence of 
and equality with men as a corner-stone of its pol- 
ity, Nationalism, in the only effectual way possible, 
will bring to pass the bodily, mental, and moral 
enfranchisement of woman. 

Fifth. An equal provision for maintenance does 
not mean a uniform mode of maintenance, or a 
similar manner of life, any more than the receipt 
of the same amount in wages, salary, or income by 
two or more persons at the present day means that 
they must wear the same clothes, eat the same 
dishes, or choose the same wall paper. If every- 
body wants to live like everybody else under Na- 
tionalism, of course they will be free to do so, but 
there will be no more reason why they should than 
there is to-day. 

Much anxiety has been expressed lest equality of 
educational advantages and of incomes should make 
society dull and monotonous. The inference is 
that the educated, refined, and well-to-do nowadays 
depend largely for entertainment upon their inter- 
course with the ignorant, the coarse, and the pov- 
erty-stricken ; that Fifth Avenue would die of ennui 
without the East Side. Is this true? Is it not 
true, on the contrary, that, socially speaking, like 
seeks like and that birds of a feather flock to- 
gether, that comfort is offended by the sight of 
misery, that refinement is wounded by coarseness, 
aud that the ideal of the intelligent is a society in 
which intelligence is universal ? 

Sixth. It is not proposed to realize the ideal of 
Nationalism by abrapt or revolutionary methods, 
but by the progressive nationalizing and municipal- 
izing of existing public services and industries. It 
is proposed to begin by adding telegraph, tele- 
phone, and express services to the post-otfice, ac- 
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cording to the successful practice of foreign nations, 
by nationalizing the railroads and the coal-mining 
business, and by the municipalizing of all services 
now discharged for towns and cities by corpora- 
tions. In all these measures three ends will be 
aimed at: First,to put an end to the present whole- 
sale debauching of legislative bodies by the wealthy 
corporations now profiting by the services in ques- 
tion. Second, the increase of the cheapness and 
efficiency of those services which will result from 
conducting them for public use instead of private 
profit and from making them directly amenable as 
to shortcomings to popular criticism. Third, a 
radical improvement in the condition of the work- 
ers in nationalized or municipalized business, includ- 
ing as features moderate hours of labor, safe and 
hygienic surroundings, with provision, proportioned 
at first to length of service, for sickness, accident, 
and age. The beginnings of a national productive 
and distributive system for the supply of public 
employees, at cost and not for profit, would follow. 
It is confidently believed that the nationalizing of a 
single important service, by experience of the bene- 
fits in all the aspects mentioned resulting from it, 
will by its effect upon public opinion greatly hasten 
the full adoption of the system. 

Seventh. The nationalizing and municipalizing 
of the businesses mentioned, and of others, will not, 
as has been alleged, bring a body of voters under 
the political control of government. It is an essen- 
tial principle of Nationalism that in all departments 
of public business only the chiefs and heads of 
departments are to be subject to executive appoint- 
ment or removal. As to the main body of the 
force, it is proposed that each service shall be 
strictly graded, with admissions only to the loweat 
grade. Such admissions shall not be by appoint- 
ment, but in skilled employments vacancies shall 
be filled by candidates in the order of their fitness 
as shown by pregcribed tests of qualifications, and 
in the case of unskilled employments, not requir- 
ing special qualifications, by selection by lot from 
among applicants found generally qualified. Pro- 
motion is to be by record only, a matter of right 
and not of favor; removals to be only for cause, after 
a hearing before a board existing for the purpose, 
superiors having power to suspend subordinates 
pending inquiry. There is another sort of quite 
prevalent political intimidation to which, meanwhile, 
Nationalism will put an end so fast as it is applied 
to industry—that is, the intimidation of employees 
by private employers. 

Eighth. Nationalism does not propose a paternal 
government, but its logical and practical antithesis, 
a co-operative administration for the beuefit of 
equal partners. As a matter of propriety in the 
use of language, paternalism can only be ascribed 
to a government in proportion as it is non-popular, 
implying as the term does a relation of superiority 
and benevolence in the attitude of the government 
toward the people. Whatever errors of policy a 
popular government may fall into must be de- 
scribed by other terms than paternalism, inasmuch 
as their motives are not benevolence, but the sup- 
posed self-interest of the rulers themselyes—that is, 
of the people. Nevertheless there does exist in this 
country to-day, despite our popular form of govern- 
ment, an unprecedented and most intolerable form 
of paternalism, against which Nationalism is a 
protest and a revolt. I refer to the capitalist and 
corporate paternalism resulting from the modern 
concentration of capital, whereby a few score indi- 
viduals and corporations determine, arbitrarily and 
without regard to natural laws, on what terms the 
people of the United States shall eat, drink, and 
wherewithal they shall be clothed, what business 
they may do and what they may not, and whether 
they may do any at all, exercising by industrial and 
commercial methods a power in a hundred direc- 
tions over the livelihood and concerns and very 
existence of the people, such as the most despotic 
government never dared assert, and which year by 
year and even month by month is becoming more 
complete and inevitable. 

This sort of paternalism, or, if I may coin the 
word, step-paternalism, Nationalism would make 
anend of. These stepfathers of the people Na- 
tionalists would depose. In irreconcilable opposi- 
tion alike to governmental and to capitalist pater- 
nalism, Nationalists contend that the people have 
come of age, and should take their own business into 
ther own hands. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid upon the fact 
that, setting wholly aside all moral, humane, Chris- 
tian, industrial, and economical arguments for 
national co-operation, it has become a strictly politi- 
cal necessity, as the only way possible whereby to 
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preserve republican equality ard popular institu- 
tions against the vast aggregations of capital which 
are mastering the country. Any government, es- 
pecially any popular government, which tolerates 
such mighty subjects, must end by becoming their 
tool. The conflict now upon us between plutocracy 
and the Republic is one compared with which the 
struggle between North and South was a superfi- 
cial inflammation. The American people have 
overslept, but they are now awakening to the im- 
minence and peril of the crisis. It is because Na- 
tionalism alone has proposed a plan whereby cor- 
porate power may be abolished while the advan- 
tages of concentrated capital are retained that it 
has met with popular acceptance. It is because 
the conditions of the problem admit of no other 
solution that its ultimate adoption may be safely 
predicted. If the Republic is to survive, not 
merely in name but in reality, it can only be upon 
the industrial basis of national co-operation. Be- 
tween plutocracy and Nationalism the election must 
finally be made. ‘There is no third choice. 





SHE LOVED A SAILOR.’ 
AN AMERICAN ROMANCE. 
By Ame.iA E. Barr, 
Author of **Jan Vedder’s Wife,” ‘* The Bow of Orange Rib- 


bon,” ** The Squire of Sandal Side,” ** The Border 
Shepherdess,” ** Feet of Clay,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


“One master passion in the breast, 
Like Aaron’s serpent swallows up the rest.” 


“ Beautiful as sweet, 
And young as beautiful, and soft as young, 
And gay as soft, and innocent as gay.” 


N the cabin of the “ Arethusa” Captain Brad- 
ford sat with a thoughtful but not despondent 
face. He had eaten his breakfast, the steward was 
removing the service, and above his head there was 
the necessary tumult of putting in the cargo. 
Through the open ports a fresh breeze was blowing, 
and he turned his hot face to it, feeling the breath 
of the sea in its cool saltness like an invitation to 
come to its deep cradling billows. 

He was thinking of Virginia. He had been 
vowing to himself to win her as a brave, honest 
man should win a woman’s love, without fear and 
without deception. The very memory of her beauty 
cast a light upon his face, the echoes of her voice 
were sweetly distinct through all the clamor of the 
deck noises and the dumb tumult of his own 
heart. 

Suddenly he heard the tones of a woman’s voice. 
It broke the happy, spellbound mood in which he 
had been dreaming. “That is Nelly Haworth,” 
he muttered ; “and I shall have to give her a dis- 
appointment.” A shadow passed over his face, 
and he turned in his chair and looked toward the 
door of the salon. A very handsome girl was 
standing there. She had a look of anxious inquiry, 
and she carried a small parcel in her hand. 

“Tt’s Nelly Haworth, Captain ; if ta likes to see 
her.” 

“Come in, Nelly. Howdo youdo? Sitdown.” 

“I’m middling comfortable, Captain. Hes ta 
any good news for me ?” 

“T have not, Nelly. No man called John Thomas 
Clitheroe is on board the ‘ Water Witch.’ I saw 
her mate, and I asked him the question.” 

“ Tt’s a varry queer thing, Captain. John Thomas 
told me the ‘Water Witch.’ Mebbe, now, there 
may be another ship called the ‘ Water Witch ’?” 

“T should not wonder, Nelly. I never thought 
of that. When I go back to Liverpool, I will find 
out how many ‘ Water Witches’ there are. You 
say John Thomas is a ship-carpenter ?” 

“To be sure; a first-rate hand. And when ta 
sees a man, Captain, as is a good carpenter, ta sees 
one that is able to do lots of other things better 
than most men can. Carpentering is a trade as 
taxes a man’s brains, Captain.” 

“No doubt, Nelly. I will take your letter back 
with me, and if John Thomas Clitheroe is on any 
‘ Water Witch,’ I will leave it with her owners to 
be forwarded to him. Where are you living now ?” 

“A goodish way from here—with an old man 
and his daughter. They’re varry kind to me.” 

“ Well, Nelly, I shall try once more to find your 
lover. And I am glad you are doing so well.” 

His voice and attitude evidently dismissed the 
girl, and she was quick to feel it. Both her face 
and voice expressed a little anger and a little re- 
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proach. “I’m not going to bother thee, Captain, 
any longer,” she said. 

‘I do not feel you to be a bother, Nelly. Have 
I not always been kind to you?” ; 

“ Thou hes that, Captain. I wer a desolate lass, 
cold and sick and hungry, when thou found me out 
on thy ship. Thou came across my road as if God 
sent thee.” 

“ That is two years ago, Nelly. Now you have 
a home and friends, and are doing well. If I find 
any trace of John Thomas, I will send a man to 
tell you, because, Nelly—I think you ought not to 
come to the ‘ Arethusa.’ ” 

“ If ta doesn’t want me to come, thou is right to 
say so. I hev been knitting thee some gloves and 
hose for winter. There they are, and a good-day 
to thee.”’ She rose proudly with the words, and 
pushed her little present out of her reach. 

“Nelly, stop. You do not understand me.” 

“Well enough, Captain. There’s some things 
women know by nature. Thou is too soft to tell me 
thy mind, but ta thinks I hev been a bit free. I 
wouldn’t wonder if I hev, to thy notion. New 
countries, new manners ; but I meant nothing that 
a good lass might not mean.” 

**T am sure of that, Nelly. And if I find John 
Thomas I will give him a berth on the ‘ Arethusa.’ 
Now good-morning.” 

“ Will ta keep the bits of things I knit for thee ?” 

“Glad to keep them, Nelly, and I will wear them 
also. I am very much obliged to you, Nelly.” 
He rose with the words, and Nelly, dropping a 
curtsy, went slowly up the companion-way. There 
was an expression of wounded feeling and disap- 
pointment in her face, which pained and annoyed 
the Captain. He had been kind to the girl when 
she was in great distress, and her gratitude, at first 
very pleasant, had finally become a trifle embarrass- 
ing. He forgot that while he had many interests, 
poor Nelly was alone and friendless in a strange 
country. 

She had also lost track of her lover, and Captain 
Bradford had offered to try and find him, so that 
whatever of sentiment or romance there was in 
Nelly’s heart went out voluntarily to one who had 
been her friend when she bad no other friend. 
Her Yorkshire nature and training had also led 
her innocently into a questionable position. She 
had never been taught to think evil, or to suspect 
evil, where no actual evil was apparent. But she 
had the quick instinet of modesty, and she instantly 
divined why Captain Bradford did not wish her to 
come to the “ Arethusa.” His motive was kind 
and right, and she acknowledged it ; but still kind 
and right motives may, and do very often, give a 
great deal of pain. 

As she disappeared Captain Bradford went to 
the deck as if in a sudden hurry. He had also an 
air of annoyance, and he put his hand among his 
close brown curls and rumpled them impatiently. 
Hitherto the visits of Nelly Haworth had not 
worried him in any respect. But he had met Vir- 
ginia Mason, and many things once indifferent had 
assumed importance. She had looked into his 
heart and purified it; and his love for her had ex- 
alted his ideal of womanhood, and of the respect 
which was its due. 

After Nelly went the day was long and hard. 
He had no cause toreproach himself about the girl, 
and yet her indignant, sorrowful face haunted him 
wherever he turned. It was not long before he 
resented this obstinate intrusion, and this resent- 
ment was felt from the stern to the bow of the 
“ Arethusa.” The men who had begun the day 
singing and joking were not able to continue it in 
the presence of his silent attention to the business 
going on; and the sailors obeyed his decisive orders 
with a prompt, attent obedience, which, had Vir- 
ginia been present, would have instantly recalled to 
her the comparison between the Captain and the 
Roman centurion which John Paul Keteltas had 
pleased himself with making. 

“Tf the sun would only set!” he muttered, “I 
would go and see Jack. He says seven o'clock, I 
think ;”’ and he took aslip of paper from his pocket 
and re-read it : 

“ Dear Marius : 

“Come at seven. I am longing to see you. I have 
been to Philadelphia for the firm, and have just heard 
of your arrival. Same place. Joun Rue.” 


The same place was a respectable house in Rose 
Street, where the writer of the letter lived. John 
Rhea and Marius Bradford had had the same 
mother, and a long tie of dependence and _protec- 
tion had made them more than brothers. John was 
ten years younger than Marius, and he owed to his 
elder brother his education and the fine prospects 
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with which he was beginning life. And he loved 
him truly, not only with that affection which a 
younger boy gives to his big brother, but also with 
that admiring respect which is more like that given 
toafather. To John Rhea, his brother Marius was 
the visible presentment of all that was lovable and 
heroic ; to Marius Bradford, his brother John was 
the best-hearted, the cleverest, and the handsomest 
young fellow in the world. 

They met with an almost womanly embrace. 
John kissed his brother’s brown cheeks, and held 
both his hands in his own like two children playing. 
“Marius! Marius! You are the blessedest sight I 
have seen since you sailed into last July’s fog, and 
looked as big and vapory as an Arabian genie. Let 
us have a pipe, Marius. I have learned to smoke 
since you were here.” 

“You might have learned something better— 
and perhaps something worse. Say, Jack, how like 
mother you do grow!” 

They were filling their pipes to the words, and 
they looked at each other for answer. Then they 
pulled them into good condition, and hitched their 
chairs closer. 

“ You seem to enjoy smoking, youngster !” 

“Who doesn’t? It helps me every way. My 
brain grows clear and my heart calm. I wiote a 
song to my pipe last night, Marius—not a bad one, 
either.” 

“Poetry and law—that won't do, Jack. Let's 
hear the jingle, though. There never was a poet 
in our house, nor among our kin that I know of.” 

Then Jack made a merry recitative to his pipe, 
and Marius, with a pleased face, listened to his 
homely laud: 

MY LITTLE BROWN PIPE, 

1 have a little comforter 

I carry in my pocket. 
It is not any woman’s face 

Set in a golden locket ; 
It is not any kind of purse ; 

It is not book or letter ; 
But yet at times I really think 

That it is something better. 


Oh, my pipe, my little brown pipe ! 
How oft at morning early, 
When vexed with thoughts of coming toil, 
And just a little surly, 
I sit with thee till things get clear 
And all my plans grow steady, 
And I can face the strife of life 
With all my senses ready ! 


No matter if my temper stands 
At stormy, fair, or clearing, 

My pipe has not for any mood 
A word of angry sneering. 

I always find it just the same 
In care or joy or sorrow, 

And what it is to-day I know 
It’s sure to be to-morrow. 


It helps me through the stress of life, 
It balances my losses, 

It adds a charm to all my joys, 
And lightens all my crosses. 

For through its wreathing, misty veil 
Joy has a softer splendor, 

And life grows sweetly possible, 
And love more truly tender. 


Oh, I have many richer joys ! 
I do not underrate them, 
And every man knows what I mean— 
I do not need to state them. 
But this I say—I’d rather miss 
A deal of what’s called pleasure, 
Than lose my little comforter, 
My little smoky treasure. 


“You have not put it badly, Jack, and what you 
say is true enough—from your point of view. How 
like mother you do grow! When did you hear 
from home, Jack ?” 

“Last week. Everything goes on the same 
there. Father is no better. He will never go to 
sea again.” 

“ Poor fellow! Never go to sea again! It is like 
the Almighty said to him, * Imprisonment for life, 
Abel Rhea.’ You sent him the money, and the 
tobacco, and the bottles ?” 

“The day you left. Abigail Wood takes care of 
him and the cottage. But if ever I have a house 
of my own, the dear old man shall have a share 
in it.” 

“ That is right, Jack; only, you might marry 4 
girl who is a bit above him, and she wouldn’t like 
2?” 

“Then she would be a bit above me, and so the 
question would not come to issue.” 

“Tt is a blessed thing to be young, Jack, and to 
have such enthusiasms ; as you grow older—” 

“T hope they will grow stronger,” 
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“ You have never been in love, Jack ?” 

“‘ Never, that I know of.” 

Marius laughed—a somber kind of laugh—and 
answered, “If you had ever felt love, you would 
know it.” 

“Tt isn’t likely that you are—that way ?” 

“ Well, it is. A young lady came over with me 
this voyage, and I tell you, Jack, if I cannot get 
her for my wife, I do not care much how soon I go 
to the bottom.” 

“ Father and I being of no account at all. I 
dare say she isn’t worthy of you. First-rate men 
generally fall in love with a poor kind of a woman.” 

“ You must not speak of her in that fashion, 
Jack. I do not like it. She has not a fault, that 
I can see.” 

“ Pretty ?” 

“ Pretty as a rose—the fairest rose that ever 
grew is nowhere near her. She is altogether sweet 
and good. Have you passed your examination 

et?” 

“Yes, and a very good one, too. C. and C. 
wish me to remain with them. They offer me 
seven hundred dollars for the first year.” 

“Take it. You can live very well on seven hun- 
dred dollars a year. Stay with a good firm, and 
you will be counted one of them. And if you fall 
short in money matters, we have one purse, have 
we not, Jack?” 

“No one ever had a better brother than I have, 
Marius.” 

“No two boys ever had a better mother. She 
tied the knot between us. As for your father, 
Jack, he is like my own—a dear old man! Next 
summer we will go and see him.” 

“Our duty and pleasure both, Marius. His 
rheumatism is very bad; but Abigail says he is 
quite happy because he has still the use of his 
hands. He sits by the fire or in the sunshine sing- 
ing and making nets. Marius! Marius! I thank 
you for this larger life. But for you I should have 
been away with the whaleships.” 

Now, gratitude is the sweetest of heart flowers; 
so sweet that its perfume nearly always draws forth 
a rain of happy tears. Jack’s words, solemn and 
tender, lifted both into a higher atmosphere. They 
talked of their dead mother, her heroic struggles 
and hard life; of their father, and his pluck, and 
constant labor, and empty old age. And the fret of 
the day fell off from the weary hearted Captain, in 
the realization that there is something grander in 
life than life can give or death can take away. 

They spoke little after this, until their pipes were 
out; then the room, small and warm and full of 
smoke, oppressed the man used to chestfuls of rust- 
ling salt air, and he went to the window and flung 

open. His brother followed, and made him ob- 
serve a brick house opposite. 

“That is where the Tappan brothers live, and 
that is Arthur Tappan at the door looking at his 
roses.” 

“ Tappan ?” 

“ The abolitionist. For that kindly-looking gen- 
tleman the State of Georgia or of South Carolina 
would give ten thousand dollars. Either State 
would hang him with the greatest pleasure.”’ 

“Tf I was a slave-owner I might feel that way 
also. No man and no State likes to have their 
domestic arrangements meddled with by outsiders. 
If Tappan feels so badly about the negroes, there 
are any number up North starving and ignorant 
and going to the dey—” 

“But free, Marius—free! England has just set 
us an example by emancipating her slaves in the 
West Indies.” 

“England be— I beg your pardon, Jack; I 
leave England to the Almighty. But if England is 
going to preach to as, and wash her hands in our 
face, I for one will not listen to her. I guess we 
can manage our own affairs. Who are these Tap- 
pans?” 

‘Wealthy silk merchants. The trouble has been 
brewing a long time. You remember the rising of 
slaves under Nat Turner in Virginia about three 
years ago?” i 

“I remember the negroes killed more than sixty 
white women and little children. When I heard 
that news, Jack, I was not much of an abolition- 
Ist.” 

: _ The negroes must have had excuse for the 
eed.” 

“ Don’t talk to me that way, Jack, or you and I 
will quarrel. Nothing but brutes kill women and 
children.” 

_ “The ‘Richmond Whig’ said that another up- 
rising would deliver all blacks to the sword. I sup- 
pose that meant black women and children.” 
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“You have no precedent to suppose anything of 
the kind. The blacks were in no danger. Men 
love their property too well to destroy it. Every 
planter would have found an excuse for his own 
slaves.” 

“The negro preachers make a deal of trouble ; 
they sow the seed the white abolitionist gives them. 
Brodnax, in the Virginia Legislature, cried out 
‘that life was a burden to the Southern planter; 
that he was forced to lock his doors at night, and 
open them in the morning with a loaded pistol in 
his hand.’ ” ; 

“T am sorry for the Southern planter, but I guess 
there is enough law in the land to remove any evil. 
No need to take either the sword or the pistol.” 

“ Marius, do you think slavery right—or wrong?” 

“TI do not say the principle is right.” 

“Then if it is wrong it cannot exist a moment 
withoat sin. It ought to be abandoned without 
regard to consequences. It is not a political prob- 
lem, it is a personal crime.” 

“If you want to know anything, address yourself 
to a young man—they can decide all questions!” 
Marius spoke with some warmth, but the face of 
his brother glowing with enthusiasm silenced him. 
He reflected instantly that during our youth there 
is something in us better than ourselves. It was 
easy to kill a noble impulse, but in so doing he par- 
tially killed the man. He was silent a moment, and 
then said, confidently : 

“ Jack, if abolition is right, it isof God, and noth- 
ing on earth will stop it. You and I can leave it 
in his hands. We havea foreign element here who 
are ready for anything that promises a chance for 
plunder or riot.” 

“T should say so. In Boston and Philadelphia 
there has been hard work to keep it down, and a 
small thing sways a city anyway. At present the 
worst elements of New York are fully occupied 
with boat racing. The river steamers are running 
each other down for fifty cents—that is the fare to 
Albany, and the race lasts all the way. You may 
judge what kind of passengers they carry. ‘Those 
who want to stop at any intermediate place are in 
real danger ; the boats barely slow up, and they and 
their baggage are flung out, with one chance of 
reaching land and nine chances of staying in the 
water.” 

“ Why do New Yorkers tolerate such imposition 
of private interests on public welfare?” 

“New Yorkers dearly love a race—horse race, 
boat race, money race, any kind of race. You 
should see them on the Union track, especially 
if it is a Southern mare against a Northern 
one! Ihave read of the English Derby, and I 
suppose we get our hippic and nautical inspiration 
that way.” 

They talked thus upon a variety of public and 
private subjects, the one constantly drifting into the 
other, until about nine o’clock. Then Marius had 
a sudden longing for motion, and he bid his brother 
good-night. The streets were flooded with moon- 
light, and very quiet in that part of the town. He 
thought a moment of his anchored ship, and she 
seemed like a prison to him; so he turned toward 
Broadway and began to walk northward. 

The beautiful dwelling-houses on each side of 
the splendid thoroughfare were still open, and in 
many of them there were signs of festivity. The 
blaze of candles threw a glow upon the pavement, 
and the moonlight sifted through the shade trees, 
and mingled with it. Through open windows the 
murmur of conversation and the echoes of music 
and song floated. Broadway was the favorite 
promenade, and it was by no means deserted. 
Many couples were strolling in its pleasant lights 
and shadows, and now and then a sailor, with his 
blue shirt open at the throat, and his lass upon his 
arm, went down the broad way singing “ Alice 
Grey.” 

It was the song of thetime. He had heard his 
men drawling it on the mizzen-top and top-gallant, 
at the wheel and in the forecastle; but hitherto he 
had taken little note of it. It was different now. 
He had fallen himself into a condition which 
enabled him to divine that sense of actual suffering 
in the commonplace words which gave them in so 
many hearts a pathetic echo. About Canal Street 
he stopped to listen to a sailor lad rolling his way 
riverward to the complaining melody— 

‘ She’s all my fancy painted her, 
She’s lovely, she’s divine ; 
But her heart it is another’s, 
It never can be mine. 
. Yet loved as I, as man never loved, 
A love without decay ; 
Oh, my heart ! my heart is breaking, 
For the love of Alice Grey.” 
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As he listened and let the mournful syllables 
find their way into his own heart, he heard the 
shouting and trampling of a noisy crowd. The 
singer forgot his breaking heart and ran riverward 
to meet it; the Captain was also instantly alert for 
the possible danger. If the crowd should turn 
northward? He could think of only one house 
among the many which might be in peril. For 
aught he knew, Major Mason might be obnoxious 
to the mob on the abolition question ; or if not on 
that, on the English question, or the tariff, or the 
Bank Charter. Tempers, in the heat of the various 
discussions then pending, had been burnt to tinder ; 
a spark of any kind would fire them. 

He did not wait to see in which direction the 
mob would move, but hasted uptown at a rapid 
walk. At Spring Street he stopped to listen. The 
crowd had evidently gone down Broadway ; a few 
scatterers from it were noisily following him ; 
but they seemed good-natured in their bluster and 
their hoarse laughter, and he finally stayed a man, 
and asked what the Canal Street erowd were 
after ? 

“Good luck to ye, dear! We were after having 
an illegant picnic up the river ; racing we were, all 
the way to Albany and back. A lot of poor bodies 
on the ‘Champlain,’ and ourselves on the ‘ Nim- 
rod,’ to their defiance. And the ‘Champlain’ 
pushing hard, but we leaving her genteelly behint, 
and coming first into dock. Glory be to the 
saints! A great race intirely.” 

* Wee the ‘Champlain’ far behind the ‘ Nim- 
rod ? ? ” 

“The length of the ship itseli—and the heart- 
scalded creatures crying for a fight on it; and our- 
selves shouting on the victory, and the perlice 
nowhere, and not wanting to be anywhere. Wur- 
rah! it’s myself that’s tired with the glory and 
honor”—and he went onward with his crushed hat 
on the top of his walking stick, affronting the quiet 
night with a half drunken crooning of 2 Whiteboy 
song. 

Then Captain Bradford pursued his walk as far 
as the Mason house. It was nearly ten o’clock, and 
he had no other hope than that of seeing the place. 
A man looks kindly at the bank where he has a good 
deposit. A mother looks fondly up to the window 
of her nursery. A lover finds in the outside of the 
dwelling which shelters his mistress an irresistible 
and inexplicable charm. 

There were lights burning, but the shades were 
drawn, and the house was very still. He resolved 
to indulge himself. He would walk the block op- 
posite it just twenty times, neither more nor less— 
ten times up, ten times down—and then go back to 
the “ Arethusa.” At the third trip a carriage 
drove rapidly round the corner, the front door 
opened, and he saw Virginia standing in the lighted 
hall, with Jane Keteltas by her side. She kissed 
Jane fondly, and, walking to the door with her, 
watched the carriage out of sight. ' 

Now, if Marius had been strict with himself, he 
ought to have been at the other extremity of the 
block ; but he began to loiter when he saw the car- 
riage, and he stood still when he saw the door open. 
Then he made a new bargain with himself: he 
would gaze at Virginia until the last moment, and 
withdraw his claim to the other seventeen trips. 
Even while he was making it, Virginia moved 
slightly. She was turning into the house, but 
something arrested her. It was the ardent gaze of 
her lover; for no magnet is so powerful as the 
human eye when it is full of purpose or feeling. 

Swiftly as a thought her eyes answered the 
entreaty. She gazed forward, her vision caught 
the vision that summoned it, and, in the bright 
moonlight, a figure so tall and so conspicuous in its 
uniform could not be mistaken. Marius lifted his 
cap, and on his outstretched and upraised arm the 
moonlight caught the glittering band. It flashed a 
double recognition, and Virginia did not hesitate a 
moment to answer it. She sent a smile across the 


empty street, and he caught the glory and warmth 


of it in his heart. 

A moment she stood with a charming and con- 
scious irresoluteness, and he divined that she 
would not close the door while he lingered. He 
lifted his cap again. She bent slightly forward, 
and as he passed onward, he heard the door close, 
not as a careless heart would close it, but slowly, 
with a soft reluctance. 

Oh, how glad and happy he was! He walked as 
if on air. He was conscious of no effort, sensible 
of no fatigue. He only knew that his steps kept 
time to some mysterious music, that his lips kept 
constantly murmuring, “Qh, my love! my love! 
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my love! 
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THe Eveninc Lamp. 


A PECULIAR RACE OF SAVAGES. 


One of the most interesting races of savages that 
civilization has come in contact with is the Maori’ 
race. The Maories are the aboriginal natives of 
New Zealand, which is now rapidly becoming, as a 
British colony, a prosperous and promising nation. 
We know very little of the Maories in this part of 
the world. Perhaps the most we know of them is 
that they were until recent years cannibals, and 
that they greet each other by rubbing noses. The 
accompanying illustration, made for The Christian 
Union from a photograph taken in New Zealand, 
shows two Maori natives saluting each other in 
this fashion. 

Many of the characteristics of the Maories are 
entertainingly described in a book on New Zealand? 
which has been recently published, and from which 
we make the following quotations. The story 
which this book tells is especially interesting be- 
cause it is told by an English colonist, who has 
lived on the ground he writes about, has taken a 
prominent part in the development of the new na- 
tion he describes, and has seen how irresistibly bar- 
barism is overwhelmed by the tide of Christian 
civilization which is slowly but steadily spreading 
over all the world. 

“Tt was a stirring sight,” says Mr. Firth, “in 
the olden times to witness a dispute between two 
tribes encamped on the beach. A vacant space 
between the encampments would from time to time 
be occupied by an orator, now from one party, now 
from the other, in the discussion of these occasional 
quarrels. In the scene I am about to describe, the 
quarrel was as to the ownership of a 
pig. Amongst the Maories, the poaka 
(pig) was not only a domestic animal, 
but a pet, one of the family indeed, and 
often fed and fondled like a child; 
accompanying the tribe on its frequent 
journeys, tempted along by an occa- 
sional potato thrown to it, and encour- 
aged by the ery, ‘ Poaka,’ ‘ Poaka,’ in 
tones more or less affectionate. 


“Tf, on these marches, a pig were small 
or feeble, it would be carried along like a 
child, slung on the back of a woman. So 
fond are some of the women of poaka, 
that I have often seen a woman nurse a 
little pig. It will be seen, therefore, that 
in the absence of those standing causes 
of quarrel—a piece of land or a woman— 

a pig was no infrequent nor unimportant 
substitute. 

« In the korero (talk or discussion) I am 
describing, a pig, as I bave said, was in 
dispute. ‘Ihe first Maori to enter the open 
space was a well-built savage of no great 
rank. Pacing slowly backwards [and for- 
wards, he began : 

“* Salutations to you, O chiefs, who dwell by the sea. 
Salutations to you whose dwelling is on the mountains. 
Hearken! This is my word. This pig is mine.’ 

“Falling back amongst his tribe, a chief from the 
other side stood up, saying : 

“+ Salutations to you all. Hearken! Te Mata has 
spoken. I have heard his words. He said, “ Poaka, 
poaka.” Enough. I have done.’ 

“Que after another, orators rose, chiefly from the 
tribe which most loudly claimed the pig, the chief bur- 
den of their speeches being echoes of what had been 
said by their friends, all ending with the oft-repeated 
words : 

“«The pig is mine. Enough.’ 

“ A young Ngapuhi chief now stepped into the arena. 
Looking round, and saluting both tribes in turn, Herini 
dropped on all fours, and mimicked the grunting of a 
pig as he traversed the arena from side to side. The 
grave silence with which the speakers had hitherto been 
listened to was broken by loud laughter and cries of 
‘ Poaka, poaka!' For the Maori, with all his gravity, 
is a man who loves a laugh. 

“ During these orations the innocent pig had been 
closely kept amongst the natives who held possession— 
by tossing him a few potatoes at intervals. At length 
he lay down in the sun, and fell fast asleep, innocent 
of the hubbub he caused. Meantime the orators shake 
their spears. The contest waxed louder and fiercer. 
Excited orators walked, danced, and leaped about the 
arena, detailing ancient battles and cannibal feasts. 
Taunts flew thick and fast from side toside. Prepara- 
tions were beginning to be made fora defiant war dance 
by each side. 

“ Indeed, it seemed quite time for the police to in- 
terfere. But in those primitive times the police were 
few, and knew betier than to meddle in such a qaarrel 
as this threatened to be. 


1 Pronounced mowry, to rhyme with dowry. 

2 Navion-Making, a Story of New Zealand; or, Savagism 
vs. C.rvilization. By J.C. Firth. (London and New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co.) 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


“Whilst the hubbub and excitement were increasing 
every moment, an old hunchback, leaning on his staff, 
feebly raised his voice and claimed a hearing. Whether 
from his priestly office—for he was a tohunga (priest) 
—or from his great age, I know not, but in an instant 
every voice was hushed, every Maori motionless. 

“* Salutations to you, O dwellers on the mountains. 
Salutations to you who fish for the sharks in Hauraki. 


_Why does the thunder of your voices fill the air? 


Why do lightuings flash from your eyes? Hearken. 
They have ceased. It is well. What do I hear? 
Listen. “ Poaka, poaka.” It is the voice of a little 
ig. Friends, if the warriors of Hauraki wish to fight, 
et them fight for the lands of their ancestors. If the 
chiefs of Ngapubi desire to dip their spears in the 
blood of their foes, Jet them avenge the wrongs of the 
women of their tribes. O Chiefs, let your anger cease. 
Let not the squeaking of this little pig disturb you. 
Bring this pig to me, and I will divide it—one half to 
Ngatimaru, one half to Ngapuhi.’ 
is decision was received with marks of approba- 
tion and shouts of ‘ Divide the poaka,’ ‘Cut it in two,’ 
from the tribe who falsely claimed it, and growls of 
dissent from the real owners. The little pig was 
promptly seized, and a knife was passed to the to- 
hunga to carry out his decision. 

* At this moment a native woman approached the 
encampment, bearing on her back a load of firewood, 
which she had brought from a neighboring forest. 
Seeing the position at a glance, she dashed down her 
load, and, rushing up to the tohunga, demanded the 
little pig. The rival claims were shortly made known 
to her. 

“ Demanding the release of the pig, she cried softly, 
‘ Poaka, poaka.’ The released pig at once trotted up 
to her. To take it to her bosom was the work of a 
moment. The deep silence was broken only by the 
satisfied grunts of the pig as it nestled in the arms of 
its foster-mother. 

“Shouts of ‘ Kapai, kapai’ (It is well), ‘The pig is 
hers,’ rent the air, and the file of soldiers, which by this 
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A MAORI GREETING—‘ RUBBING NOSEsS.”’ 


time had drawa up near the disputants, marched back 
to the barracks. 
“ The quarrel was ended.” 


These Maories, however, notwithstanding their 
cannibalism, their childish quarrels, and their say- 
age settlement of them, were capable of high and 
noble sentiments. The courage and devotion dis- 
played in the following incident arouse a lively 
sympathy : 

“ After the defeat of the Maories at Orakau, the 
soldiers pursued the retreating fugitives at all points 
as they escaped from the untenable fortress. A little 
party of Colonial troops, led by a dog, came upon a 
a of three natives, two old men and one youth. 

he latter was the only armed man of the party, the 
old men having thrown away their guns the better to 
make their escape. The pursuers were rapidly ap- 
proaching. Before they could reach the forest not far 
ahead, the young Maori was observed to drop behind, 
and, facing the pursuers, he knelt and presented his 
gun at the advancing foe. They stopped, fired, and 
missed him. Without discharging his piece, he sprung 
to his feet, and ran on in advance, until he had over- 
taken the weary, unarmed old men, when he again 
faced about and presented his gun as before, but evi- 
dently reserving his fire, as he did not discharge his 
piece. 

“By this time the old men were drawing close to 
cover, the advancing soldiers rapidly lessening the dis- 
tance between them. Again they fired at the youth, 
but missed as before. Once more the gallant fellow 
turned and bounded on. The worn-out old men were 
now close to the forest. Again the now fainting youth 
faced his pursuers, and, kneeling down, presented his 
gun at the soldiers, now close upon him, but still no 
flash nor bullet came from his weapon. 

“He remained kneeling, and, shooting him as he 
knelt, the soldiers rushed on into the forest, but failed 
to capture the older fugitives, for in the tangled under- 
growth they made good their escape. Returning from 
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their fruitless search, the soldiers found the gallant 
youth lying dead on the track, without either caps or 
ammunition in his pouch, and that his gan was empty, 
not having been discharged nor even loaded ; the brave 
fellow having, with an empty piece, gallantly covered 
the retreat of the two old men and secured their escape 
by the loss of his own life.” 


One of the curious features of the Maori tribal 
life was what was known as the tapu (sacred). 
Any object which had been declared tapu by a 
priest or a chief could not be touched or interfered 
with by the people. This unwritten law enabled 
the priests and chiefs to govern their communities. 
“A river,” says Mr. Firth, “during the season 
when fish could not be properly taken ont was 
effectually ‘preserved’ by the tapu. A road was 
closed in like manner. Cultivations were effectu- 
ally protected by it from thieving or trespass. 
Cleanliness and health were promoted by its use. 

“ A singular instance of the operation and influence 
of the tapu occurred some years ago, which is the 
more interesting as it shows that Maori traditions may 
sometimes be a more truthful record of past events 
than is generally supposed. 

“ Desirous of making a dray road over a mountain 
range in a purely Maori district, the New Zealand Goy- 
ernment engaged a party of Maories to make it, under 
the control of a Colonial engineer well acquainted with 
the Maori language and customs. The work proceeded, 
with the delays usual with Maori workmen, until the 
engineer desired to avoid a very sharp curve, by cut- 
ting through the spur of a hill. 

‘The Maories at once objected to the straight road, 
as it would break a great tapu, and bring a curse 
upon them. They said that many generations ago the 
Ariki (great chief) of that part of the country had 
ended a bloody struggle between three tribes about 
land boundaries, by striking his mere poanamu (green- 
stone weapon) into a tree, which he said was his ‘ back- 

bone,’ in this way making the tree very 
sacred or tapu, and declaring that tree to 
be the beginning point of the lands of 
the three tribes. They said the great 
tree on the hill contained the greenstone, 
and they would not allow it to be cut 
down. 

“The engineer examined the tree, 
which was very large, and grew right 
in the line of the cutting he desired to 
make, After a careful scrutiny he could 
find no trace of a greenstone, the bark of 
the tree presenting everywhere the usual 
appearance. He laughed at the tradition 
as a silly Maori conceit, and insisted on 
makivg the cutting through the hill. 

“The more he wished to cut down the 
sacred tree, the more the Maories refused 
to allow it. Weary of the korero (talk), 
he made the awkward curve round the 
point of the hill, laughing at the folly of 
the Maories, which would hurt them most, 
wal vagh would be the chief users of the 


“ Annoyed at his taunts, and, as usual, 
when the eugineer no longer wanted the 
straight road, they ceased to oppose it, 
and finally begged him to allow them to 

make the road straight. He consented, and, with many 
ceremonies, they broke the ‘apuand cut down the tree. 
It was then split up, and, within a few inches of the 
center of the huge tree, the greenstone weapon was 
found imbedded in the tree, as the chief had placed it 
centuries ago.” 

The book in hand is not taken up merely with 
anecdotes of Maori life. The author describes in 
detail how the work of developing New Zealand was 
begun and carried on. Fifty years ago, he points 
out, a savage and warlike race occupied New Zea- 
land. “It was without a road, a bridge, or a Euro- 
pean house. It had no cultivated farms; practi- 
eally no churches or schools; no white inhabitants 
save a few missionaries and runaway sailors and 
convicts; not a single sheep, horse, or cow in the 
colony. In these fifty years what a mighty change 
has been wrought ! We have covered the colony with 
farms, schools, and churches. Our horses, cattle, 
and sheep are counted by the millions. We have 
constructed thousands of miles of roads, 1,700 miles 
of railway, and many thousand miles of telegraph 
lines. We have improved our natural harbors, and 
constructed harbors where nature never intended 
them to be. We have filled the colony with vil- 
lages, towns, and cities, and in a country where 
little more than fifty years ago hardly a white 
settler could be found, over 600,000 white people 
dwell to-day in safety.” 








— It is strange that the use of points for purposes of 
punctuation should be such a comparatively modern in- 
vention. Of the four generally used points only the 
period () dates earlier than the fifteenth century. 
The colon (:) is said to have been first introduced about 
1485, the comma (,) some thirty-five years later, and 
the semi-colon (;) about 1570.—[Boston Globe. 











THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


A PHASE IN POLITICS. 


NE of the most significant movements of 
Dy the times has been that of the women 
4 of New York who combined to assist in 
WOR trying to overthrow what they believed 
to be a corrupt municipal govern- 
ment. The movement is significant in that it was 
entirely spontaneous, and had its birth among the 
wealthiest and most cultured circles in New 
York City. It has been entirely free from the 
mass-meeting or platform agitating phases, being 
simply the direct personal attempt of these in- 
dividual women to influence individual voters ; 
seeking to rouse them to what they believed to be 
the right action. It is significant that the women 
whose names headed this movement are the women 
whose names are identified with the best philan- 
thropie work of the age ; who have worked to carry 
good laws, to enforce the laws already existing ; 
who have sought to educate the ignorant to their 
rights and responsibilities under the law, and who, 
at great personal sacrifice, have appeared again 
and again in public places to arouse the lax officials 
to their duty. No woman could find any excuse 
for not co-operating with them in their effort to 
bring about a purer force in municipal government. 
As the New York “Evening Post” said in its 
editorial, “ Women in Municipal Affairs :” 


‘* As a matter of fact, the interest of women in municipal 
reform is much greater than that of the men. They may 
be truly said to be the only portion of our population who 
have not lost that sound tradition of municipal government 
which makes the condition of the city the first and great 
concern of the inhabitants as voters. To women, far more 
than to most men, the objects of municipal administration, 
the condition of the streets, of the sewers, of the school- 
houses, of the hospitals and almshouses, and of the police, 
are of daily and absorbing interest. Whatever improvement 
has taken place in the condition of Bellevue Hospital, for 
example, and of the hospitals on Blackwell’s and Hart’s 
Islands during the past twenty years —and it is very great— 
has, as a rule, been due to women’s initiative and labors.’’ 


It is certainly true that no man can have a more 
vital interest in the conditions of the public school 
buildings, for instance, than women, and yet there 
are no public buildings in the country so system- 
atically neglected, as to their hygienic and sanitary 
conditions, as the schools of the country ; and to 
how many women must come, when too late, the 
bitter knowledge that death was brought into their 
household from the schoolhouse! Certainly the 
conditions of the streets and the sanitary conditions 
surrounding the home are of vital importance to 
every wife and mother, and while she may have no 
desire herself to vote, there can be no reason in the 
world why she should not give the full force of her 
influence to educate voters to a full sense of their 
responsibility for the right administration of all 
public offices. 
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THE HORSE AND HIS MISTRESS. 
I.—THE HORSE. 


By Anna C. BRACKETT. 


T was not without significance that Mr. 
Curtis in his recent address at the grad- 
uation at Vassar College should speak of 
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y ;) Henry Bergh, whose touch even now 
oS = arrests the whip handle over the head of 


many a horse in the streets of New York, though 
his voice is no more heard. For it is the charac- 
teristically feminine quality of pity, in modern times 
so strongly affecting public judgment, that gave 
rise to the Society of which Mr. Bergh was the lead- 
ing spirit. It would not be just to say that there 
was no pity in ancient civilizations, but it is cer- 
tainly true that as woman comes more to take up her 
even share of the world’s work, the qualities which 
are supposed to be most essentially feminine must 
more and more penetrate the fabric of society, and 
bring in not only milder laws towards erring 
humanity, but a kinder and more sympathetic 
treatment of what we are pleased to call the brute 
creation. 






In modern thought a large proportion of the lines 
which were supposed to divide the world into com- 
pletely different departments have become effaced, 
and natural science now looks apon the world as 
its Creator has always looked upon it, as one vital 
whole, where every division shades off into another. 
We once found it easier to separate from each 
other the animals and the plants, the oviparous and 
viviparous animals, than we should consider it now. 
Nothing is greater than the patience with which 
God watches our blind attempts at searching out 
his thought, not sending us celestial messengers 
to explain the truth, but leaving us to feel after and 
find him by our ceaseless experiments—our experi- 
ments which, as a writer in the “‘ Andover Review ” 
strikingly says, are only a cry of the investigator 
who has hazarded his guess and seeks to confirm 
it: “This is my intelligence : will you own it, O 
Intelligence Supreme ?” 

But while dividing lines in the physical world 
have melted away, they have done so no less 
in the psychical world. We can draw with no 
ruler the line between intelligence and instinct, 
and we are strongly moved to give over any 
attempt at doing this, and to abandon the idea of 
quality altogether for that of quantity. No thought- 
ful woman, and certainly no experienced teacher, 
can be for any time in the companionship of 
horses without being inclined to this view, for she 
soon recognizes in the animal the same ways of 
reasoning that she has learned so well to know in 
the child. As she looks down into the working of 
his mind, it is as if she felt her way back and back 
in her own, and a great part of her pleasure in 
riding comes from the recognition of her own 
thought dimly foreshadowed in his. I fancy the 
horse of a sympathetic mistress must partake of 
this pleasure from the other side, and feel a keen 
joy in the response which he gets to his fancies 
and plans. It is not an unmeaning but a question- 
ing glance that comes back out of the eye to the 
rider, and the joyful ery with which he answers as 
I say, with a little toss of the bridle, “ Oh yes, 
Mace, you may go,” is almost pathetic to one who 
feels never so dimly how the whole universe is fast 
bound together about the throne of God. 

When the horse is well trained it is the cry, too, 
of the helpless to the ruler, for we put bits in the 
horses’ mouths that they may obey ws and no longer 
any rule of their own. As “ Black Beauty” says 
in Miss Sewall’s delightful little book, “A horse 
must never start at what he sees, nor speak to other 
horses, nor bite, nor kick, nor have any will of his 
own; but always do his master’s will, even though 
he may be very tired or hungry ; but the worst of 
all is, when his harness is once on, he may neither 
jump for joy nor lie down for weariness.” 

A horse is not naturally a machine. If he were, 
all horses would be alike. But, on the contrary, 
every horse that has not been ground down into a 
machine is an individual character, with his own 
likes and dislikes, not only towards people, but to- 
wards his own kindred; his own special notions, 
habits, and fancies ; his own strong or weak will, his 
own temper and courage, and his own greater or 
smaller share of judgment. His senses are gen- 
erally keener than ours. He shows unmistakable 
signs of fear when he comes near a menagerie, 
though he sees nothing, and though we are conscious 
of no odor. Though very thirsty, he refuses to 
drink of water which seems perfectly sweet to us, 
and while eating the clover from our hands care- 
fully casts out a little weed in the bunch, which we 
had not seen at all till it was dropped out at our 
feet. All horses are not alike in this, either. Some 
are more particular about drink, some about food. 
My Dick will not eat an apple that has been in a 
cigar shop, till it has been washed. As to hearing 
and sight, there is no doubt that they are by far our 
superiors, and no delicate woman can be more sen- 
sitive to the slightest touch than is her horse, even 
through his covering of hair. 

But, leaving the senses alone and going deeper to 
the functions of the brain as manifestations of 
mind, horses have a memory which is far superior 
to ours. They are never deceived as to whether 
they are on a new road or not. The same horse 
that will go on seemingly without attention on an 
old road, even though it be dangerous, becomes alert 
in every way on a road he has not seen. His eyes 
and ears are full of attention. He picks his way 
carefully with his feet, and shies at the fall of a 
leaf. You can feel that he has collected all his 


energies and is holding them all in a state of high 
tension to be ready for any unforeseen occurrence 
under these new circumstances. I believe that a 
horse never forgets anything that he has once 
known or seen. If he once knows a gait, he may 
not be practiced in it for a long time, but it is ready 
when you call for it. My horses are eight months 
of the year familiar with Central Park and the 
Boulevards, and there is not a bush or a tree there 
that they do not know and miss if it be taken away. 
At the end of the eight months, after a long rail- 
road journey, they watch with great suspicion a 
pile of lumber on the left-hand side of the road 
that was not there last September, but boldly pass 
the piles much higher on the right that were there 
last year. Give them their heads and they will 
walk straight into the dooryard and up to the 
doorstep miles away where they always got maple 
sugar last year. In fact, they begin mentally to 
scent it from afar as soon as they have permission 
to turn on to the road that leads there, and, in the 
language of the groom, “get new legs under them ” 
long before they see the quaint old house. 

It has been said that in heaven there will have 
to be two uncommunicating divisions, one for 
parents and one for teachers, if it is to be heaven 
for the teachers. It always seems to me that my 
horses have two separate storehouses of knowledge 
in their minds, one for the city and one for the 
country. When they go to the city they shut up 
the country one. They do not “ pluck any leaf, 
shrub, or flower.” They consider cows and oxen 
wild and terrible animals, and they wonder at no 
kind of a vehicle, however uncouth. But in the 
country they keep all the maples, birches, and wil- 
lows from projecting too far into the road ; they 
say to the cows, “ You are my sisters,” or, rather, 
“You are of no account at all—just get out of my 
way,” and they curiously and with a sort of lofty 
air survey the teams which pass. 

Mere memory is not a high faculty of the mind, 
but the memory of which I speak involves the laws 
of association both as to space and time, and im- 
plies also judgment and reasoning. What does it 
imply when my Mac always turns to the right for 
a vehicle coming toward him, and always to the 
left if he is going to pass one that is going in the 
same direction ? and this last he does without any 
signal, nay, often in gentle opposition to my sug- 
gestion that there is plenty of room on the right 
side. In either case he prepares to do what he 
knows is proper long before he reaches the vehicle. 
We are very apt to forget what simple actions like 
this imply. 

If I allow that the horse cannot well harbor 
more than one idea at a time in his head, I 
shall not be saying anything which will put him 
below a majority of the human race. I think 
that this is true, and it becomes very useful at 
times, for if you can only make him think of his 
ears by touching them lightly with the whip, he 
ceases for the time to fear a train on the elevated 
railroad. To say that he cannot think at the same 
time of his head and his tail should not degrade 
him in the eyes of the men who are in the habit of 
carrying canes under their arms or of swinging 
them on the city sidewalks. I do not think that 
the horse possesses any faculty of imitation, but 
that would ally him closely with the monkey ; and 
it is certainly higher to invent, which he does, 
than to copy. He does not, as a rule, like solitude. 
He does not readily give his confidence, but when 
once given it is generally continued. He has a 
considerable idea of diplomacy, and often tries in 
that way to secure his clearly defined end. He 
likes to have his own way, but he likes really better 
to have a mistress, and when he finds that he has 
one, he has the most fascinating way of yielding to 
her commands or even to her lightest wish. 

This is but a very superficial sketch of the horse 
nature in general, but it is the child nature and also 
the man nature, and must be taken into account if 
we would ride with either pleasure or safety. 








Quite a flutter of excitement was caused in 
Washington society recently because the cards issucd 
for a wedding at a large and fashionable church 
contained the legend in the corner, “ No presents.” 
The groom is connected with one of the Govern- 
ment departments, and the bride occupies a good 
social position. It would require a vast amount of 
self-sacrifice to make this a fashionable custom. 





TWO GLIMPSES. 


= CE |HE passing crowds of our city streets 
seem at times like a procession arranged 

to reveal the social condition of our day. 

Literally all sorts and conditions of 

men are seen. Riches and beggary rub 

shoulders in passing, without knowing, apparently, 


hat they occupy even the same world. People -: 


were pressing toward the bridge that is the archi- 
tectural glory of two cities, on a recent evening, 
at an hour when the pleasure-seekers were hasten- 
ing to theater, concert, or social occasion, with 
faces alert or bright with anticipation, or stolid 
because life had lost its power to move. * was 
a time when the bubble of talk and laughter made the 
heart beat in sympathy with the scores of pleasure- 
seekers, and the world appeared to be a very happy 
world. It seemed impossible that any man grew rich 
through oppression or injustice. Why, here was 
the employer with his wife in furs and silks and 
laces, with the cares of the week forgotten, on 
pleasure intent. And just behind him a clerk, in 
shining silk hat, and new gloves not yet shaped to 
his hands, escorting, with just as much pleasure 
and pride, the “dearest girl in all the world,” who 
has followed and copied as closely as possible the 
furs, the laces, and the silks of the wealthier wo- 
man. One couple gives as much evidence of pleas- 
ure as the other; life seems just as full of hope for 
one couple as the other. Probably the clerk and his 
dear one saw in the other couple their future fore- 
shadowed, while the wealthier couple saw in the 
cierk and the pretty girl on his arm their past. So 
the people came, full of eagerness, well dressed, 
contented apparently, and happy even. A figure 
toiled patiently up the stairs; a faded overcoat, 
that had as many shades as Joseph’s coat had 
colors, hung over the rounded shoulders. A felt 
hat was pulled well down over very smooth hair 
that was as faded as the coat. A frayed but clean 
collar, with well-worn tie, was about the neck. The 
eyes held in their depths the look of a trusting 
baby. The whole man said so plainly, “It’s all 
right.” When he reached the level he leaned 
against the wall, as if to keep out of the way. In 
his hand, neatly tied with cord, were several pieces 
of white pine kindling for the home fire, a perqui- 
site representing a little measure of economy made 
necessary by the competition of life. The observer 
sighed. The dream was dispelled. There were 
two worlds outside of this of which he was a part. 
The one never went afoot. Why, there was the 
rumble of its carriages now, the lanterns making a 
procession of fireflies over the aerial roadway ; and 
there was that other world, that lived in the narrow 
streets, where the gaslight made darkness visible, 
and whose inhabitants did not even have the money 
to pay a car-fare, and whose pleasures must cost 
nothing, if such asensation were ever known that did 
not carry with it sin ; they do not recognize it as sin, 
it is their pleasure. When the inheritance is priva- 
tion, when one’s ancestors for generations have 
found their one occupation to be the keeping of a 
shelter over the head and hunger from the stomach, 
and have even learned that that is not always pos- 
sible, the sensations require strong cause to be 
moved. 


It was a bright fall day. The skies were blue, 
and even in the city street a breath of the far-away 


hills and ocean found its way. The florists’ 
windows were glories of color, and through the 
windows of the fine houses glimpses of the same 
glory of flowers were caught. Chrysanthemums 
were in blossom. A turn brought us into a street 
which had passed into the keeping of the wage- 
earners. The houses which were identified with 
the life of the city when it was only a village stood 
bearing every evidence of having passed from the 
keeping of former owners. Each had a tiny yard 
in front, but the constant passing of children’s feet 
over the former grass-plot had made the earth 
almost as hard as the paving stones ; here and there 
a tiny tuft of grass bravely tried to carry forward 
its generation, but it dared not venture beyond the 
range of the fence post, its protector. Life was 
too busy with these people for the Cooryard to re- 
ceive any care; why, most of them hardly knew it 
was there. Just as the observer had come ‘o this 
conclusion he stood still. Beside him, in all the 
glory of a meadow, with all the grace with which 
they decked the roadside on the far-away hills, 
stood hundreds of purple asters. Just as thickly as 
they could be planted from the wooden fence to the 
basement windows stood these purple stars of the 
floral world. Were they startled by she aoise? 
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Were they choked by the dust? Did they miss 
their companions? Apparently not. Vigorous, 
bright, healthy, they stood, guarded by the gray- 
haired woman sitting behind a row of blooming 
plants at the basement window. 

The story was told—the smooth hair, the hungry 
eyes, the blue yarn sock growing from the busy 
fingers. Some loving New England mother torn 
from her rocks and woods had followed the fortunes 
of a child into the city wilderness, and the desert at 
the basement windows bloomed, and little children 
grew quiet at the strange sight, and mothers brought 
cooing babies, who smiled their thanks to the patient 
face behind the dingy curtain. 








THE HAPS AND MISHAPS OF ONE 
VACATION. 
I. 
By JEANNETTE THOMPSON. 


T'S a delightful place.” The speaker 

was an enthusiastic young man, who, 

with his wife, had just returned from a 

two weeks’ vacation spent in the wilds 

of Pennsylvania. “ Perfectly delight- 

ful!” he continued, smoothing the leg of his trou- 

sers caressingly. “Clean? Well, I should think 

it was! And the people just as kind as they can 

be. The lake is lovely, and only about five min- 

utes’ walk through the woods. Boats are free, and 

horses. If you want a place where you can really 
rest, this is the spot. Is it not, Molly ?” 

Molly was never known to differ with Tom, so 
she nodded an assent to the question, volunteering, 
“You need only take your mountain dress. I wore 
nothing else while I was gone.” 

The listener, a worn, tired woman, gave a sigh 
of relief, and decided at once that the long-looked- 
for haven was found at last for nerve-wrecked 
bodies and minds. 

“Milk? Oceans of it. A great yellow glass 
pitcher is put on the table at each meal, and you 
drink it as we do water at home. Plenty of 
chickens, good bread, lots of eggs, and board only 
five dollars a week.” 

This last clinched the decision. The memory of 
the large vacuum made in the yearly savings by 
past vacations, with the recollections of long and 
tiresome struggles with dressmakers when the ther- 
mometer was in the nineties, ending with a trunk 
packed with the results of her skill unfinished, 
every garment needing hooks, or buttons, or tack- 
ing, or belt, was vivid. This place meant freedom 
and economy. The spot was found where last 
year’s dresses would pass without inspection. Rest- 
field was the name the woman gave it, as she 
listened and thought. With the imagination 
strongly excited, visions of an old, rough farm- 
house, standing near a big, rambling barn, with 
woods all about, grew more visible each day. The 
house, or the inside, bearing the evidence of New 
England thrift and cleanliness, stood always be- 
tween this woman and discomfort. When a letter 
came in response to the application for rooms, say- 
ing that the writer would “ hav answorded soner 
but he was so buisey,” it was startling ; but mental 
deterioration at this season was so rapid that the 
applicant thought it was the prophecy of the condi- 
tion she would be in at the expiration of the inter- 
val between that date and vacation. The long, hot, 
tiresome days passed, made bearable by the thought 
of the month at Restfield; and in the midst of 
bracing air and gentle sunshine, vacation began for 
two lone, weary women. The thought of ham- 
mocks, pillows, blankets, and all the etc. of comfort 
that filled capacious trunks, gave a sense of rest, 
while the freedom from anxiety as to crushed and 
wrinkled dresses—for there were none to be 
crushed—was a tonic. The best dresses we took 
were our traveling dresses; we entered the train, 
having dropped fifteen years of our life in the 
river as we crossed to Jersey City. Before half 
the distance was traveled a cold, dreary rain shut 
out the landscape, till, at the end of the car journey, 
it had the appearance of the beginning of a second 
flood. An open wagon, with wet blankets and 
seats, awaited us, in charge of a heavy, stupid boy, 
whose vocabulary was apparently limited to two 
words, “ Yap” and “Nop.” Under dripping um- 
brellas we began our eight miles’ drive, bumping 
over stones, jerked out of holes, thumped into ruts. 
Silent and thoughtful, we bore the discomfort ; 
visions of the two cozy rooms, with sitting-room 
made bright with a log fire, that would be our home 
for four weeks, almost warmed us as the horses 
crept slowly on. 
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At last we reached the haven of our dreams, 
over whose portal faney had written, “ All who 
enter here leave care behind.” 

The front door opened, and there came in sight 
a most pitiable object, a man of about thirty-five 
years of age, on crutches, with body bent and dis- 
torted, supported by mechanical supports that in- 
tensified his misery to the observer. Behind him 
stood an old woman, whose hard, sharp face struck 
terror to the heart. On either side of the mother 
stood a daughter; one in a short black skirt, with 
a man’s linen coat covering the upper part of the 
body, so dirty and ragged that the strangers gasped. 
The skin on the faces of both girls was like leather, 
while the oats and chaff in their much tumbled 
hair gave evidence that the last farm work to en- 
gage their attention was threshing. Smiles were 
such strangers to their faces that the muscles re- 
fused to relax, so the attempt produced a most 
unpleasant effect. The lovely dream of a month 
became in realization a nightmare. Could it be 
possible that these creatures, whose every movement 
suggested the cringing of beggars, who waited but 
the opportunity to become criminals, were the genial, 
pleasant family whose portraits had filled our 
minds for weeks? ‘Too dismayed to speak, too 
tired to rebel, with the aid of a rickety ladder we 
descended to the ground, and entered the house. 
If our sensation was dismay when we saw the peo- 
ple, it was disgust when we entered the house— 
cold, dark, dismal, dirty, and vile-smelling. The 
paper on the walls hung loose because of dampness, 
and in spots was mildewed. The parlor contained 
three chairs, and a round pine table covered with a 
piece of Nottingham lace. The floor was uneven; 
the doors would not shut. The bedrooms, whose 
walls and ceilings bore the evidence of dampness, 
were furnished with soap-boxes covered with pieces 
of unbleached, unhemmed muslin for washstands, 
with broken chairs, and beds that drove every desire 
for rest out of body and mind. The mother, with 
muscles trying to form a smile on her weather- 
beaten face, kept close behind us. In response to 
the inquiry for the sitting-room with fire, she said we 
could use the dining-room. We went down, still 
voiceless. A shallow chimney of the rudest sort 
was on one side of the room, which was dark, 
gloomy, and uninviting. The same odor of shut- 
in air and lack of cleanliness pervaded this room, 
which opened directly into the kitchen, and seemed 
to be a passageway to the front of the house. 
Still voiceless, we ascended to the dreary rooms 
above, and, sitting on the side of the bed, we looked 
into each other’s faces with a brave attempt to 
keep back the tears. This, then, was the end of 
our dream. Like the touch of a caressing hand, 
a pale sunbeam stole through the dirty windows ; 
that was a ray of hope, for it shone on a yellow 
buckboard at the gate, out of which sprang a man 
whose every motion meant that he knew no ob- 
stacles. No knight of old ever was more welcome 
to his lady shut in the tower of a castle than was 
the nineteenth century knight to these modern 
women, very tired, very damp, and very much 
frightened. Intuition told us that this was the 
friend of a friend whom we hoped to meet, and 
who had quickly followed us to our journey’s end, 
not bearing a banner with a strange device, but 
saying, in tones full of friendly assurance, “ Do not 
be disturbed; you shall leave here at once,” and 
resting in that assurance we waited. 








AN INCIDENT IN MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT. 


departments of government, whether Na- 

tional, State, or municipal, are shadowy, 

vague, rather to be avoided, places and 

people. It is easier for most women to 
endure that which they know endangers health and 
morals than appeal to the powers that be to remove 
the cause of offense. Few women can emancipate 
themselves from the feeling that the much-talked-of 
bloom is removed from the peach if they exercise 
their right in person, and demand that the depart- 
ment of government that is relax in its duties shall 
be reminded of them. In groups, women will spas- 
modically enter a public office and submit a peti- 
tion or make a demand. Bat it takes an immense 
amount of moral courage to reach that point and 
stand the criticism expressed or implied. 

An evening paper in one of our large cities re- 
cently made revelations as to the sanitary condi- 
tion of the public schools of that city. There was 
the usual twenty-four-hour excitement, and then the 
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sabject was dropped. A few months ago in nearly 
all our Eastern cities the daily press agitated the 
condition of the streets, and the neglect of the re- 
moval of garbage. There has been no perceptible 
improvement, but cold weather does not make the 
lack of cleanliness so evident, and the proverbial 
American good humor accepts the conditions that 
are due to bad management and to the carelessness 
of the department the citizens are taxed to support. 
Women who have endeavored to compel the attention 
of the officials to the neglected duties of their de- 
partments are never anxious to repeat their experi- 
ences. 

Recently a lady who is one of a board of 
managers connected with a house in which a 
kindergarten, a working girls’ club, and a school- 
girls’ club meet, discovered that the waste pipe 
in the cellar was leaking, until water lay in great 
pools on the cellar bottom. The peculiar odor 
noticed in the basement of the house had been 
a source of anxiety to her for some time; it be- 
came her impression that there was a cesspool un- 
connected with the waste pipe inthe back area. 
The agent of the house was vi ited, and made 
promises which were not fulfilled at the expiration of 
amonth. Feeling then that patience had ceased to 
be a virtue and become a crime, a letter was written 
to the Health Board of the city asking them 
to investigate the sanitary condition of the house. 
The letter was mailed on Thursday. On Friday 
night a printed circular was received from the 
Health Board, worded as follows: “ Your complaint 
in regard to No. — duly received and inves- 
tigated. The nuisance will be abated.” Feeling 
that the Board of Health had been one of the most 
slandered institutions in connection with the city 
government, the lady hurried to the club-house to 
discover what the sanitary inspectors had decided 
must be done, when she was met with the informa- 
tion that they had not been there. Saturday morn- 
ing the hurried up to the Health Board to have it 
explained, when an elegant gentleman in his shirt 
sleeves and with a cheap cigar in his mouth said, 
“Oh, we always send out this notice when we receive 
complaints.” “Yes, but you have not investi- 
gated,” was the comment made by the lady. ‘ Oh, 
I know we ain't, but we always send out them 
notices.” ‘Well, when will you investigate ?” 
“ Well, we'll try to do it next week.” Ten days 
elapsed. Another letter was written, urging again 
that twenty children would be gathered in the kin- 
dergarten the first week in September, that there 
would probably be an average attendance in that 
house of working girls and schoolgirls of twenty each 
day, and that the matter was altogether too impor- 
tant to be further delayed. A second notice, iden- 
tically like the first, only with change of date, was 
received. Utterly discouraged, the lady decided 
that there must be some other way of setting 
the Health Board at work, so she called upon 
one of the prominent physicians of the city, a 
gentleman and an American citizen, and asked 
him what she should do. He looked calmly 
at her and said, “Have you any political infla- 
ence?” “No,” said the lady, “I have not.” 
“ Well, then it is entirely hopeless. You can have 
nothing done.” For one minute the lady was stag- 
gered, and then, looking the physician in the face, 
she said: “ Well, I will have that house attended 
to, and I will have it done without political influ- 
ence. I will insist upon having it done simply 
because I am the wife of an American citizen.” 
Returning home, she at once wrote a letter to the 
Board of Health, saying that if, within twenty-four 
hours, a sanitary plumber had not been sent to that 
house to investigate its condition and compel the 
owners to put it in order, she would publish the 
entire correspondence with the Board of Health, 
with dates and a history of the case, in the evening 
papers of the next day. The Board of Health 
moved, and the house was put in perfect sanitary 
condition. The power of the press was the lever 
that moved a department costing the city over 
$300,000 per year to act where the happiness and 
health of at least seventy families were concerned. 
This shows the need of an educated public senti- 
ment to demand that all departments of municipal 
and town government shall attend to their duties. It 
is the laxity of the individual which has permitted 
the maladminstration and the party control of 
public departments, National, State, and civic. 
Sometimes the American citizen appears, like Gul- 
liver, to have laid himself down to sleep, and let 
the inhabitants of Lilliput bind their tiny chains 
about him, until, when too late, he finds they have 
become cords of bondage, impossible to break. 

Women could accomplish much that men fail 
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to accomplish if they would have a sense of moral 
responsibility as the wives and mothers and sisters 
of American citizens. It certainly cannot be a 
matter of indifference to any woman that the lives of 
her loved ones, their morals, their intellectual devel- 
opment, are all threatened, not because the country 
is not rich enough to make health, morality, and cult- 
ure to all of its citizens possible, but because the funds 
expended to bring good results find their way into 
the pockets of the politician and his followers. It 
should not be a matter of indifference to any 
Awerican woman that in this great city of New 
York one man’s name has stood on the city pay rolls 
for over two years while the man himself has kept 
a liquor saloon, in the lower part of the city, that 
is noted for its vicious influence ; that this man 
has never rendered one hour’s service to the city 
for the salary that he has received, only making 
his appearance at the City Hall on the day he 
draws his salary. Nor is he alone in this. He 
has many followers. The work that should be 
done for this money is undone, and somewhere 
there is death or criminality or ignorance be- 
cause of the failure of this money to accomplish 
the purpose for which it was assigned. A clearly 
educated public sentiment to-day in every woman’s 
heart, a sentiment that would express itself in the 
voice that would not fear, nor feel that it sacrificed 
womanliness, to understand the political questions 
of the day, would be worth far more than a vote 
given simply to accomplish party ends. 
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HOW NATHAN PROTECTED THE 
BIRDS. 


By MARGARET SIDNEY. 


PART II. 
AJUNT.Phrasia even descended to button- 

i holing the boy, and for a good ten min- 
utes was guilty of keeping him, with his 
pockets full of dead birds, listening to her 
glowing accounts of the good already 
done by boys in this noble crusade that had saved 
the life of thousands of songsters, and the one hope 
she had in life that he, her only nephew, should dis- 
tinguish himself in the cause. To do Nathan jus- 
tice, it was not his fault that he did not undeceive 
her; she talked so very rapidly that he could not 
slip in an intelligible word. All that he made plain 
was, “ But, Aunt Phrasia, I”— which she, un- 
willing to hear, immediately smothered with some 
word of her own. 

When she at last let him go. it was to allow her- 
self to go with a radiant face to her own room and 
write a bit of a note, which she at once dispatched : 
“ Dear Mr. Griggs: 

“‘ My nephew, Nathan, is to be an enthusiastic leader 
in this noble cause, the saving of the birds. 

“T have talked him into accepting the presidency, and 
shall call a meeting for day after to morrow, at three 
o’clock, in the parsonage, if you are williig. Please 
get together all the boys you possibly can, and we will 
make old Bridgeton the champion town. 

“ Sincerely, Parasia BotsForp.” 

The Rev. Mr. Griggs laid this note, with his own 
verbal explanations, before his son, when that lad 
appeared at supper, after a detention of a few 
moments over the safe putting away of the birds he 
had shot. 

Barry dropped knife and fork, stared, and would 
have exclaimed, had not the breath been startled 
out of him. 

“T always knew Nathan Kipp to be a leader,” 
remarked the minister, wishing his son would be so 
prominent in good works. 

“He is a leader,” said Barry. 

“Tf you would only follow in his footsteps!” 
sighed his father. 

“T do—I am,” said Barry, recovering his tongue 
speedily. 

“Oh, my son, you do not know how happy you make 
me!” joyfully cried the minister—and then Barry 
swallowed the rest of his supper, and rushed off to 
collect the other boys who were also following the 
leader. In a quarter of an hour they were all at 
Nathan’s door, furious for an interview. 

Nathan was raging within doors, upstairs in his 
own room. 

Meanwhile the minister put on hat and coat 
directly after supper, and went out to see all the 
boys whom he could “ possibly collect” toward the 
society that was to make old Bridgeton the “ cham- 
pion town” in protecting the birds, telling them one 
and all that Nathan Kipp was to be its President, 
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while his son Barry had promised to follow the 
leader. 

Every boy succumbed to this. If Nathan Kipp 
and Barry Griggs were in for any such thing, it 
was sure to be a wide-awake organization, and the 
correct thing was to join at once. So the minister 
had a paper to show on his return, nearly as 
long as his arm, of names of all the prominent 
lads in Bridgeton enrolled under the two set forth 
as the pioneers. He was so elated that he could 
not help stopping te show it to Miss Phrasia, who, 
however, well accustomed to work early and late at 
all her charities, was vigilantly out also making 
ealls and drumming up recruits for this new army 
that was to attack the evil and defend the helpless. 
So the jubilee meeting was not held at that time. 

But things were lively up in Nathan’s room. 
When it was once through his head that Aunt 
Phrasia had handed him over and really committed 
him to the work of saving the birds for whose 
destruction he had a signed contract in his pocket, 
he was dumb with amazement and wild with dis- 
may. The only relief that offered itself was to get 
hold of Miss Botsford, disclose his real attitude, and 
get her to publicly set him right with his engaged 
company. But, as we have seen, she was not to be 
interviewed. Nothing to do but to separate and 
wait for the morning. 

When Nathan knocked at Aunt Phrasia’s door 
about six o’clock, and she answered that she was 
not yet up, he shouted through the keyhole that it 
was impossible for him to serve in that society, and 
that she must excuse him, for he positively could 
not and would not do it. It was so easy to be 
brave, protected by the other side of a door! And 
she called back quite distinctly that it was impossible 
to make any change now; she understood by his 
silence that the matter was settled ; and that all the 
boys where she had called the previous evening were 
enthusiastic to the last degree, and had joined on 
the strength of his name heading the paper. And 
Nathan drew off from the keyhole, and rushed back 
to his room in a worse state than before. 

It was true the idea of the “Society for the Pro- 
tection of Birds ” had taken immensely and spread 
through the town like magic. Nathan was now so 
involved that he was responsible for at least fifty 
personal explanations before he could make it clear 
to the minds of the different boys that he was not 
at the same time the leader of a club bound to fur- 
nish as many bird-skins as possible to Swapes & 
Co., and the enthusiastic President of the new 
society for their protection. 

To make matters worse, down came the L. 
Swapes of L. Swapes & Co. on the morning train 
the next day to Bridgeton. 

“You young rascal!” were his first words of 
geeting as he met Nathan at his door. 

Now Nathan had never in his life been addressed 
or spoken of as a young or an old rascal, and he 
did not like it. Boiling over with rage, he de- 
manded to know what Mr. Swapes meant. 

“ Here,” cried that individual, whipping out the 
“ Morning Journal ” before the light blue eyes. A 
paragraph fell neatly into view : 

“ An enthusiastic society of some fifty members, 
for the Protection of our Native Birds, was formed 
yesterday in Bridgeton by Nathaniel Kipp, son of 
James Kipp, the well-known hardware dealer of 
that town. It is safe to predict that the woods of 
Bridgeton and vicinity are secure from the destrue- 
tive shotgun. May many more towns follow this 
noble example of the Bridgeton boys.” 

‘“‘ There—there !” cried Mr. Swapes, white with 
rage and executing several peculiar steps that would 
have made the fortune of a dancing master, “ ‘ woods 
safe from the destructive shotgun!’ How do you 
explain it? Whereare our protits ? Who’sa villain 
if you are not? Say—say ?” 

“ I can’t explain it,” groaned Nathan, still star- 
ing at the paper, “only to say that I still hold to 
my contract with you, and I have been made Presi- 
dent of this society against my will.” 

“ Been made President against your will!” 
sneered Mr. Swapes. “ Likely story! Besides, how 
many birds do you suppose you'll get me in this 
town with fifty lads enlisted on the other side, say ? 
I'll have you arrested !” 

Arrested! Like a flash came Nathan’s revelation 
that the honorable path to money-getting lay in ob- 
serving certain old-fashioned rules, one of which for 
convenience might be termed God's law governing 
man’s conduct toward the lower creatures. In his 
haste to be sharp he had set aside everything else 
and forgotten claims that now appeared to him in 
their true light. 

“You wouldn’t dare to speak to me so if my 
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father were at home,” he cried, white at the insult 
that he must take from the mouth of the angry 
dealer. 

“Jl also publish your name in every paper in 
the State,” added Mr. Swapes. “That will be 
enough to send it going from one end of the country 
to the other.” 

Wastherenohelp? Nathan thought not. Even 
if his father were home, the money that would cool 
the ferocious gleam in the eyes looking into his, 
and soothe the disappointed soul of the contractor, 
could never be forthcoming. It seemed ages, but 
in reality it was exactly sixty seconds that the two 
stood regarding each other on the veranda steps. 

“Introduce me to your friend.” It was Aunt 
Phrasia’s voice, and she looked delightfully cool 
and entertaining as she waited by his side. 

“ Mr. Swapes,” said Nathan, in a low voice. 

“Ah? neverheardthename. Willhe walk in?” 

“No, ma’am,” said the dealer, scarcely looking 
at her, “my business is with the boy. I can do it 
as well standing out here as anywheres.” 

“ Business?” repeated Aunt Phrasia. Then she 
laughed lightly. ‘ Do you know, I have the great- 
est penchant for all that sort of thing. I wonder if 
I might hear it?” 

“T contracted with that man to furnish as many 
bird-skins before the 31st of next August as I pos- 
sibly could, and I let out the job to a crowd of 
boys,” said Nathan, in a distinct voice. It was all 
out now, and he really thought it possible that she 
might fall dead at his feet. Instead, she said 
quietly, “And he holds you responsible for a lose 
of material ?” 

“T should think I did!” cried the Mr. Swapes. 

“T see. Now, I will give youa check for exactly 
one hundred dollars ; this payment to excuse Nathan 
from performing his part of this contract, you to 
hold yourself perfectly satisfied with it as an amende 
honorable for any little misunderstanding that has 
arisen.” 

‘Make it a hundred and fifty?” said Mr. Swapes, 
feeling his way. 

“One hundred dollars; not a penny more.” 

“ Very well, I will take it,” said the dealer, after 
a pause, in which Nathan felt a ton of shackles 
weighing him down, and Miss Botsford smilingly 
regarded the distant landscape. “But I want you 
to understand that the boy is let off easy. Nobody 
else would have done it but me.” 

Aunt Phrasia, leading the way to the library, fill- 
ing out her check and another bit of paper which 
she required him to sign first, could not be expected 
to reply to everything. She never opened her 
mouth again, except to say “ Good-morning.” 

“ Well, Nathan, now I make my best bow to our 
President.” She turned with both hands out- 
stretched. 

“Oh, Aunt Phrasia, I’m not fit!” 

“ Nonsense! Don't get morbid. You'll need all 
your strength to make your peace with the boys.” 

“1 don’t care for ’em, what they say.” 

“Yes, you do. I shouldn’t want that splendid 
lot of fellows on any but the best of terms with 
me.” 

“ They never will be again.” 

“Nonsense again! It’s just because they are 
splendid that I know the contrary. Do you needa 
special invitation for the meeting at three o’clock ?” 

“Tl be there,” said Nathan, his face making up 
for the lack of words. 

“One thing more. See that you bring these very 
especial friends of yours, every one ready to pull 
famously in this noble work.” 

And he did. 


WHY THE LEAVES FALL. 


By Ernest INGERSOLL. 








N the next room a clear voice is singing: 
wwe; “Falling leaf and fading tree, 
Lines of white in a sullen sea, 
Shadows rising on you and me ; 
The ed are making them ready to 
Wheeling out on a windy sky— 
Good-by, summer, good-by !” 

Out of the window I can see the brown and 
crumpled rags that once garmented the now almost 
naked limbs of the trees, hurtling through the air 
before chilling gusts, and heaping into mixed piles 
along the curbstone, just as they are doing in the 
corners of fences beside the country roads. It is 
an edifying sight forthe moralist, a genial quickener 
to the poet, whose taste is mainly for the melan- 
choly suggestions of Nature. We laugh a good 
deal at the “ spring poet ;” but I fancy that a cen- 
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sus of all the verses that have been written would 
show that things autumnal had a larger place than 
things vernal in the list. 

It is a statement in poetic form, but with prosaic 
truth, that 

* Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the North-wind’s breath.” 
Granted: and it suggests a query. Everybody 
can see why flowers wither (though the “ North- 
wind’s” breath has precious little to do with it), 
since it is evident that their work is done, not only, 
but that the growth of the seed vessels which they 
cap or surround, as the seeds come to ripeness, not 
only cuts off their supply of nutriment in most 
cases, but physically crowds them out of existence. 

But why do the leaves fall? For much the 
same reason as the petals of the flowers, which are 
only another sort of leaves, after all. 

The summer foliage seems to be fastened on 
tightly enough. A green leaf will almost come to 
pieces before one can detach it, and the July gales 
are more likely to break the branches than to strip 
them of their verdant ornaments. Yet in autumn 
the greenery is shed long before the winds of No- 
vember tear the last of their coverings from the 
“ tufted trees.” You may watch, on a calm Indian 
summer day, when no breath of air is stirring, 
leaves fluttering down, silently, one after the other, 
and making the ever sad poet pull out his pencil and 
pad and sit himself down in the damp to write 
lachrymose lines. 

Never mind him. Pick up one of these leaves 
and examine it. It is dry and crisp, can probably 
be pinched to powder between your fingers. It 
looks, and feels, and really is, dead ; and the reply 
of most persons to my question of a moment ago 
would seem to be the only one: The leaves fall 
because they are dead. 

But stop a minute. Over there is apile of brush 
cat last summer in clearing up the grove. Those 
severed branches are surely dead, and the leaves 
that they bore are as withered and dry as these on 
the ground at your feet ; but they have not fallen, 
nor will the winter winds be able to tear them 
wholly away, to the delight of the sparrows and 
mice, and perhaps a hare or two, who are thankfal 
for the shelter of their thick canopy. Observe 
that hornbeam down at the border of that rocky 
ridge. A fire last June scorched its roots and bark 
enough to kill it at once, but it bears all its leaves— 
no longer green, but still attached ; and I could show 
you a soft maple whose green foliage on one side is 
now nearly gone, while that on the other, where a 
large branch was struck by lightning, is as thick as 
ever, though sere and rigid. Plainly, then, the 
death of a leaf is not necessarily followed by its 
falling, until it gradually rots away. 

Another observation of those who have studied 
this matter is: That early frost does not seem to 
accelerate the shedding of the leaves as much as 
warm and moist days in the latter part of Septem- 
ber and early October, such as have occurred the 
present season. In such a season a great many of 
the leaves which fall are not “in the sere and yel- 
low ” condition, but quite fresh and green. A lot 
of red maples within my sight as I write are 
nearly stripped, though not one of the remaining 
leaves has yet turned red, and none of the lost ones 
were dead. 

It appears, then, that the process is one of natu- 
ral severing of the attachment between the leaf-stalk 
and the twig. This is the fact, and its cause is the 
pushing forward of a new leaf-bud underneath the 
point of attachment. Leaves spring upon trees 
only at definite points. Each successive set is 
placed precisely as was the preceding ; and as for 
some reason Nature has ordained that trees shall 
have an annual suit of new leaves, just as animals 
have an annual suit of new fur, she replaces the 
old clothes with the new as rapidly as possible. 
Old leaves fall, therefore, because they are pushed 
off by the growing buds of new ones. 

The young bud, swelling in its birthplace, presses 
on the base of the leaf-stalk, and by this pressure 
causes the disintegration and absorption of the cells 
of tissue surrounding that point. In different trees 
this pressure is differently applied. Often the bud 
pushes straight at the center of the petiole, and kills 
the cells in such a way as to make a squarely cut 
end; or the fallen petiole may show a pit into 
which the conical point of the young bud had fitted, 
or a channel-like excavation on one side, as in the 
case of a large-leaved sycamore. Professor Owen 
has shown that aclose parallel exists between these 
different methods and the several ways that decidu- 
ous teeth, such as belong to reptiles, are shed. 

Cell by cell the crevice eats its way out from cen- 
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ter to periphery, until presently the separation of the 
leaf from its parent twig is complete, and the nutri- 
fying sap can no longer pass across the gap. Then, 
of course, unless supported for a while by an outside 
sheath or some other mechanical means, the starved 
and severed leaf drops to the ground. The process 
is just like that by which a tooth “ gets loose” or a 
molting hair or feather is naturally detached. 

If warm weather quickens the growth of the 
impatient buds, the leaves are pushed off before 
their normal time. Early frosts, by checking the 
oncoming buds, let thd leaves display their glories 
of autumnal coloring and linger to a graceful old 
age. 

Thus the poets have stumbled against science 
again in drawing such doleful images of senescence, 
death, and decay from this phenomenon, since, as a 
matter of fact, the fall of a leaf really tells of the 
birth of another, and exhibits how alive and ener- 
getic is the tree. It is a sign, not of depleted 
strength and departed hopes, but of reawakening 
powers and expansive ambition. 








THE GAME OF CRICKET. 


By Epwarp CocswE Lt. 
vp ¢|N point of popularity, cricket is to the 
English what base-ball is to Americans. 
Nearly eight full pages are devoted 
to it in the last number of “ Field,” 
the leading sporting paper of England, 
and there is a fine picture of lady cricketers 
in a recent number of the “Illustrated London 
News.” Probably the literature of cricket is more 
voluminous than that of any other game. Even the 
ponderous Encyclopedia Britannica seriously cred- 
its the game with having marked influences in the 
development of the national character. The earli- 
est authentic record of cricket as a popular game in 
England bears date of about 1540, but in more or 
less rude forms it was no doubt played centuries 
before the records took any notice of it. 

Stool ball was the original name, and it appears 
to have been borne by several kinds of ball games 
in which common milking stools or the like were 
used for goals. A stool is a cricket, and as the 
latter is somehow the more athletic word of the two, 
it won its way, and the stool was politely handed 
back to the milkmaid. The game had practically 
assumed its present form by the year 1700, and by 
the middle of the century cricket clubs had become 
quite numerous throughout the country. The Ham- 
bledon was the first club founded in England (1750), 
and its records are among the most trustworthy in 
existence. 

The Marylebone (English for Marie la bonne) 
Club is now the undisputed authority for cricketers 
the world over, though there are threats of a Dec- 
laration of Independence on the part of American 
players, and indications of revolt even among the 
English themselves. 

In this country Philadelphia has always been the 
headquarters of the game, but there are clubs in 
most of the large Northern cities and colleges, nota- 
bly at the West, and it is not unlikely that since 
base-ball is so largely in professional hands, cricket 
will more and more become a favorite with ama- 
teurs. 

For a full game of cricket, with eleven players on 
each side, a field of six to ten acres in area is required. 
In the preparation and care of grounds that are 
used by clubs and associations the greatest care is 
taken to cultivate a fine, soft sod, which must be 
rolled and watered several times a day to meet the 
approval of fastidious players. As is the case with 
all games, however, cricket may be played within 
narrower limits than are required by the regula- 
tions. The necessary articles of equipment for 
cricket are: 

1. A ball not less than 9 inches nor more than 9} 
inches in circumference, and weighing not less than 
54 nor more than 5} ounces. 

2. A bat not more than 38 inches long, nor 
more than 4} inches wide. 

3. Three rods, “ stumps ” or “ wickets,” as they 
are technically called, long enough to be set up in 
the earth, leaving twenty-seven inches above ground. 
They are set about three inches apart, or so that 
the ball cannot pass between them. 

4. Bails, or short pieces of wood which rest on 
top of the stamps when in position. 

The cost of these equipments at retail, New York 
prices, is as follows: 

Balls, $1 to $3. 

Bats, $2 to $7. 

Stumps and bails, $2 to $3. 
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In addition to the above articles, players in ex- 
positions usually wear padded guards for the 
legs, and suitable gloves and masks for the protec- 
tion of hands and faces against fast bowling, which is 
quite as dangerous as in the case of baseball. In 
fact, no less a personage than Frederick Louis, 
Prince of Wales, was hit by a cricket ball at Cliefden 
House in 1751, and so seriously hurt that he died 
shortly afterward. 

The diagram shows the regulation cricket field, 
with the stated positions of the different players. 
The wickets are set at the center of lines called 
“bowling creases.” These creases are six feet 
eight inches long, with a short return crease at each 
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specified in the rules, and there are, besides, many 


“ways of putting out which cannot here be given in 


full. 

When all the batsmen on a side have been put 
out, the sides change, the “in” or batting side tak- 
ing position as fielders, and the outs going to the 
bat. 


This ends an “inning,” and two “innings ” make 
a full match. 

The fact that a match game, according to the 
Marylebone rules, often occupies three days, renders 
cricket to some extent unpopular in America, and 
revolution has broken out in Philadelphia, the 
American stronghold of the game. Through cer- 
tain simple modifications of the rules it is thought 
that the duration of a game may be 








brought within reasonable limits. Mr. 
John B. Thayer is the leader of the 
Philadelphia revolt, and the leading clubs 
of that city have agreed to test the new 
rules during the present season. 

It is admitted even in the “ base-ball 
extras” that popular interest in that game 
seems to be flagging this year, and dev- 
otees of cricket are encouraged to believe 
that they are about to take their “innings.” 








QUEER WAYS WITH PETS. 


JOST boys are kind-hearted, 
and when they give pain it is 
because they are thoughtless or 
ignorant. Now, a boy may be 
an ignorant boy and yet know 
a great many things from books. Ifa boy 
never had his arm broken, he could not 
know what a very painful thing a broken 
arm was. He would feel sorry, if he 
were the right kind of a boy, when he 
heard that some person had a broken arm, 
but he would not know what the suffering 
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CRICKET’ EC ROUND. 
1. Long stop. 11. Cover point. 
2. Long slip. 12. Mid on (or mid off). 
3. Slip. 13. Popping crease. 
4. Wicket keeper. 14. Mid on (or mid off), 
5. Leg. 15. Batsman. 
6. Bowling crease 16. Bowling crease. 
7. Batsman. 17. Bowler. 
8. Point. 18. Umpire. 
9. Popping crease. 19. Long field off. 
10. Umpire. 20. Long field on. 


ping creases ” are four feet in rear of the wickets, 
parallel to them and of unlimited length, six feet 
being usually enough to mark. The creases are 
marked in any convenient way with lime or scores 
on the ground. 

Cricket is played with single or double wickets, 
the single game requiring not less than two and not 
more than eight players on a side. In double 
cricket there must be at least eleven players on one 
side, and there may be as many as twenty-two 
players opposed to them. Single and double cricket 
have each their special rules, adapted to the differ- 
ent conditions and numbers engaged. These are 
published in a small pampblet (ten or twenty-five 
cents), and can be obtained from any general book 
or news dealer. The diagram shows the positions 
of the fielders for average play. These positions 
are considerably varied to suit fast or slow bowling. 

The “in” side sends two men to the bat at the 
beginning of a game, and the “ out ” side take post 
as shown. Qne of the bowlers sends the ball at 
the opposite wicket, bowling it, not throwing or 
jerking it, and standing with one foot behind the 
bowling crease and within the return crease. His 
purpose is to knock down the opposite wicket, which 
is defended by a batsman who endeavors to strike 
the ball to some part of the field whence it cannot 
be returned before he (the batsman) can make one 
or more runs from wicket to wicket. Upon receiv- 
ing the ball the bowler bowls again until he has 
delivered four bowls, which constitute an “ over.” 
Upon this the other bowler takes his turn, the 
fielders changing positions accurdingly, and bowls 
his “over” as before described. Thus the play 
goes on, the bowlers taking turns. 

If a batsman fails to defend his wicket and it is 
knocked down or the bails knocked off by the ball, 
he is “out,” and another takes his place. He is 
also “ out” when the bowler or a fielder knocks 
the wicket down when the batsman is outside 
the popping crease, or when the ball is caught “ on 
the fly,” or when the batsman himself knocks his 
own wicket down, or if he protects his wicket with 
any part of his person. The “in” side may gain 
runs through errors in bowling and otherwise, as 


was. The boy who has been shut in the 
house with the measles is the one who 
knows just what a dreary, trying time it 
is to wait until it is safe to go out. And 
he is the one who knows how much calls 
are appreciated, and it is he who knows 
how anxious the boy getting well is to 
know everything that happens in school ; 
that nothing that concerns the “nine” is 
too trivial to be interesting. The boy 
who has never been shut in the house for weeks at 
a time would not understand how interesting every 
item was, and probably, though a very bright boy, 
with every desire to be an attractive visitor, he 
would not be, for he would not understand what 
would be interesting topics of conversation. We 
have to have certain experiences to be able to meet 
certain opportunities. 

This last summer I met a boy who loved snakes. 
He really felt happier when he had one or more 
snakes in his pocket. He delighted in all sorts of 
creeping things. Bugs, insects, worms, were always 
interesting to him, and it was utterly impossible for 
him to understand why any person should object to 
handling them. One day a lady who was ill was 
lying in a hammock on the front piazza reading, 
when this boy came up and said, with a smile, “I 
have something beautiful in my pocket,” at the 
same time taking asmall brown paper bundle from 
his pocket. The lady held her hand open, when 
there wriggled from the brown paper on to her 
hand a snake. She fell from the hammock in a 
fright, and was really made ill by the shock. The 
snake was beautiful, being striped in many shades 
of green, with yellow spots like jewels on its back. 
The boy laughed at the lady’s fright, and thought 
her very foolish. 

He could not understand her feeling. He was 
most unkind, though he did not mean to be. You 
could not make that boy comprehend the feelings 
of that lady, because he did not know what fear 
was, and he knew so well that this small snake 
could not injure the lady; he thought the fuss she 
made affectation. Reluctantly, he admitted that it 
would have been better to have told the lady what 
he was going to show her, for he had to admit that 
he knew that snakes were not as agreeable to every- 
body as they were to him. Since then I have 
questioned whether Ned really loved the creatures 
he brought from the woods. If we love any live 
thing, it would seem as though we would try to 
make it comfortable and happy when we had it in 
our possession. Ned had carried that snake all 
day rolled tightly in a paper in his pocket, and the 
terrified way the snake wriggled when taken out 
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was proof that it would have been much happier if 
set at liberty; he did set it free after a few days, 
when he had forgotten it ccmpletely and left it in his 
trousers pocket for three days hanging in the closet. 
A few days after this incident I was sitting on the 
lawn of a large hotel. On the piazza, not far from 
me, sat a lady reading. It was evident that she 
had something alive in her lap, for every few 
minutes she spoke to it. I supposed it was a young 
kitten. After a time the lady stood up, and she 
held in her hand a turtle, whose poor legs were 
reaching out in every direction for comething to 
stand on. After she had arranged the draperies 
of her dress, and a cape on her shoulders, she put 
the turtle in her arms, with its back to her breast, 
the poor legs still reaching out for a place on which 
to stand. It really made one very uncomfortable 
to see the poor creature. After a time, without 
changing the turtle’s position, the lady walked 
toward the lake. She put the turtle, who had a 
hole in his shell in which a fine chain was fastened, 
in the water. How the poor thing enjoyed it, and 
how hard he tried to get away! But the eruel 
chain did not lengthen in spite of his efforts, and in 
a little while the lady came back to the piazza with 
the poor turtle still trying to find something on 
which to stand. I heard the lady tell how intelli- 
gent the turtle was, and how much she loved him, 
and I really wished the turtle could express his 
feelings, and let us know whether he thought it was 
love for him that permitted him to be so uncom- 
fortable. 








SEND OUT. 


ZS,\HE leaves have hardly fallen from the 
trees, and yet many of us have gone to 
work for Christmas, and many more are 
making plans for Christmas, and none 
too soon. How often, when we have not 

a minute to spare, we think of some nice thing 

which we might have done for somebody if only we 

had the time! Or, after Christmas is over, we hear 
of some person who had no Christmas, or some 
school of children who had no Christmas, and we 
might have made Christmas a day of delight, a day 
of beautiful thoughts, to them had we only known 

that they needed this expression of friendship. A 

letter has just come that gives an opportunity to 

make Christmas a happy day for the children in a 

small school in Texas. 





A CHRISTMAS TREE FOR THE ALABAMA INDIANS, 
POLK COUNTY, TEXAS, 
My Dear Young Friends : 

Do not forget my little Alabama Indians, but send 
them everything suitable for a Christmas tree you can 
get up. They are simple “children of the forest,” 
and want everything gay and golden like the purple 
pomp of autumn. 

Send packages by express, prepaid, to the Rev. W. 
A. Jones, Woodville, Texas ; by mail to Gibson Sillis- 
tine (Indian), Glade Post-Office, Polk County, Texas. 

Tuomas WARD WHITE, 
Evangelist of the Presbytery of Eastern Texas. 

New BrrmincuaM, Texas. 

Mend your old toys, re-cover your story books, 
make a book of stories from the papers and maga- 
zines. Gather together pieces of velvet, ribbon, 
bits of silk, pieces of gilt braid and of dress goods, 
and when you have arranged these neatly in a box 
send it to the address given. Do this as soon as 
you can; do not wait until Christmas week. The 
teachers and the missionary will want to know 
what they are going to have to plan a Christmas 
tree. If nothing is sent, why, there will be no 
tree. Do not forget Christmas cards; these will 
be very welcome. 

Remember the children in the Grace Mission, 
Crow Creek (South Dakota) Agency, tc whom you 
have sent pieces for patchwork. Miss Grace 
Howard will surely let you know what was done 
with your gifts. Ask your friends to help you to 
give these children a happy Christmas. 








An amusing story is told by an American traveler 
as occurring during a storm on the Swiss Alps. The 
traveler was crowded into one of the small shelter 
houses with several Germans, an Englishman, his wife 
and two daughters. The American and the Ger- 
mans dropped into a conversation, but the English 
party were perfectly quiet, neither joining in the 
conversation nor manifesting any emotion. When 


the storm ceased, the Germans departed, including 
the Englishman in their general “ good-by.” The 
Englishman, taken by surprise, responded, and 
then, turning with a horror-stricken expression to 
his wife, said: “I spoke to those fellows !” 
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SuNDAY AFTERNOON. 
JESUS CRUCIFIED, 


By THE Rev. LyMAN ABBOTT. 


SHALL only try to tell simply—almost 
as simply as the Gospels tell it—the story 

of Christ's death. 
Among all the dreadful deaths which 
the cruelty of man has invented where- 
with to express his thirst for human unhappiness, his 
greed of revenge and hate, none surpasses in cruelty 
crucifixion. Even in the hard and cruel age to 
which it belongs, even among the unsympathetic, 
cold, and remorseless Romans, it was accounted 
eruel beyond all reason and measure, reserved for 
slaves, for specially obnoxious criminals, or for 
those who were the victims of malice in remote 
provinces. The victim of the crucifixion was nailed 
to the cross, sometimes partly nailed and partly 
tied to it. Then he was left to hang there, no vital 
organ affected, only wounds in the hands and feet, 
the hot sun beating down upon his naked head and 
body, impossible to move, hot, feverish pains run- 
ning through every nerve, currents of blood flowing 
with almost bursting rapidity in the arteries, no 
power of cooling the fevered brow, no power to 
move the anguished body. So he hung, always for 
hours, often for days, before death mercifully came 
to release him, unless the wearied executioners, fa- 
tigued by the watching, broke the legs or pierced 
the side of the criminal, and so gave him escape 
from his torture. It was to this death Christ was 
condemned, by the clamor of the very people 
whom he had come to save, by the clamor of the 
very nation whom he loved with all the patriotic 
devotion of one who was by birth and by education a 
Jew, with all the sympathetic love of a human heart 
that beat with love as never buman heart has beat 
before or since, with all the larger love that was 

enshrined in a heart divine. 

From Pilate’s judgment seat the procession moved 
forward to the place of execution. Three prison- 
ers marched with it, guarded by a Roman soldiery 
under the command of a Roman centurion. 

Each of the condemned bore, as was the custom of 
the age, his cross. Jesus, wearied with the night's 
watching, never, from other indications of the Gos- 


pel, it would appear, physically strong, seems to 


have sunk beneath the weight of his cross. The 
soldiers found a peasant coming into the city. 
They seized upon him, impressed him into their 
service, and made him carry the cross for the Naz- 
arene. It was accounted afterward for his honor 
in the Chureh; and the sons of this Simon that 
bore the cross of Jesus to Golgotha have been known 
in all subsequent history for that simple involun- 
tary service of their father. There was in Jerusa- 
lem at this time an organization of women, the germ 
of those subsequent philanthropic organizations 
which have been formed to mitigate the sufferings 
of humanity. Dclegations and representatives of 
this infant society were accustomed to come to the 
place of execution when Jews were condemned to 
death, to mourn for the condemned, and to do what 
little in them lay both to comfort and alleviate. 
Some of these women followed the procession which 
wound slowly down the hill toward the place where 
the execution was to take place. In accordance 
with the custom of the Orient, they beat upon their 
breasts, they tore their garments, they tore their 
hair; they showed all the ostentatious signs of sor- 
row. Not that they were disciples of this Christ ; 
they were Judeans, and there were few, if any, dis- 
ciples in Jerusalem ; nor would the chief priests 
have allowed honest and sincere disciples of the 
Lord to have followed him mourning to his death. 
No, it was ostentation, the grief that was character- 
istic of that age, and has existed in subsequent ages, 
and which Christ never could endure. He turned 
to them and said, “* Weep not for me, weep for 
yourselves.” Christ's crucifixion is not to awaken 
in us pity for the crucified. I would not, if I could, 
portray in vivid colors the long-drawn agony of that 
day, that so I might stir your hearts or kiadle your 
emotions. If I should attempt it I should expect to 
hear Christ speaking out of the heavens with rebuke 
to me. Not for him are weto weep. He asks no 
tears. He will have none. They reach the place 
of execution. The anzsthetic agents known in our 
time were not, indeed, then known; but something 
like them had been invented to dull the senses and 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for November 23, 
1890.—Luke xxiii., 33-47. 

A sermon printed in the ‘* Christian World Pulpit,’’ May 
29, 1889. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


to alleviate pain in the hours of greatagouy. These 


women had brought some wine mingled with myrrh © 


for that purpose. If Christ would but take it, the 
bitterness of death would be at least lightened in 
these last hours. They offered it to him. He 
tasted it. He recognized in the bitter myrrh the 
object for which it was given him, shook his head, 
and turned away. He would not enter the gates of 
death with dulled senses. He would bear to the 
last all the prolonged agony of that hour. He 
would drink to the dregs the cup which had been 
put into his hands. 

The cross was laid upon the ground. He, silent 
and unresisting, was laid upon it. Nails were 
driven through the bands and feet; and then the 
cross was raised to its place with a wrench that 
sent agony tingling through the veins and nerves of 
the body, and that wrung from him a cry. For 
mercy for himself? No; for merey for others. 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” For whom uttered he that prayer? For 
the Roman soldiery that did not comprehend him ; 
for the mob that gathered there to taunt him; for 
the priests that did not realize the deep enormity of 
their crime; for the Judas that betrayed him ; and 
for us through all coming ages—for what one of us, 
breaking God’s law and sinning against love, ever 
comprehends what possible harvest of evil may 
grow out of his thistle-sowing ? 

The Roman soldiers sat down at the foot of the 
cross. Some one of them took the dice out of his 
pocket, which were carried commonly by all Romans 
of that class. Ano her produced a bottle of cheap 
sour wine. There, beneath the shadow of the cross, 
with the blood trickling down from the burning 
arms and feet of the Crucified, they drank and 
gambled for the garment of the One that died to 
save them. I know not where you will find in 
history a more striking illustration of the inhuman- 
ity of man than in that scene—the drinking and 
the gambling at the foot of Christ’s cross. 

The chief priest, triumphant, looked with scorn 
upon the Sufferer, and cried, “‘ He trusted in God 
that he would deliver him; let him deliver him, if 
he will have him: he saved others, let him save 
himself.” The populace caught up the cry. The 
hill where the crucifixion took place was upon one 
of the highways that led to Jerusalem, and pilgrims 
passing stopped to look at the scene; then, know- 
ing what was transpiring, joined in the taunts and 
flung them in the face of the patient, silent, un- 
answering Sufferer. Two brigands—robbers, mur- 
derers, sharers probably in that insurrection which 
Barabbas had set on foot—were crucified, the one 
on the one side, the other on the other. One of 
them joined in the taunts of the multitude ; the 
other was touched by something in the power and 
presence of the Dying One. “Art thou not 
ashamed of thyself?” he cried to his companion ; 
“we know that he is innocent and we are guilty ;” 
and then he turned to Jesus with that well-remem- 
bered cry, ‘ Lord, remember me when thou comest 
into thy kingdom,” and received the answer, “ To- 
day shalt thou be with me in paradise.” Surely, 
if ever there was one that needed to pass through 
purgatorial flames before he could be ready to 
stand at the throne of God with Christ, the pure, 
it was that dying brigand, whose hands were 
stained with the blood of his fellow-men, and whose 
only repentance was so superficial and so slight as 
that which he showed in this last hour ; and yet for 
him no suggestion of purifying purgatorial fires. 
“To-day shalt thou be with me in paradise.” No 
long and dreary sleep. No walk across some deep 
chasm. No purifying with torment and with 
flame beyond the grave for those who, even in the 
last dread hour, reach up their hand to take the 
hand of the dear Master. 

Among the groups that moved about the cross 
was one that stood a little apart by itself. John, the 
most loving, was also the most courageous and 
most faithful. While others had forsaken and fled, 
he had followed after, and now stood with the 
mother, watching to the last, unable to relieve, un- 
able to help, but unable to go away till all was 
over. In broken accents Christ addresses them. 
One can read in the very form of the language em- 
ployed how hard utterance had become to him. 
** Mother,” he said, ‘“ Mother, look! thy son. Son, 
look! thy mother.” It was enough. He had put 
the hand of his beloved disciple and the hand of 
his mother, as it were, together; and from that 
day forth the disciple whom he loved became the 
guardian of the mother whom he loved ; his thoughts 
then and to the last not on his own anguish nor 
himself, but on those that suffered with him. Only 
once did he express any thought for himself ; only 
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once was any act of sympathy shown to him. The 
burning fever that scorched his brain and parched 
his lips wrung from him once the cry, “I thirst.’’ 
A Roman soldier ran and, dipping a sponge in the 
sour wine they were drinking, lifted it to his lips; 
but the priests, callous and hard to the last, scorn- 
fully intervened. “Let him alone,” they said; 
“let us see if Elijah will deliver him.” 

It was between twelve and three o’clock in the 
afternoon when murky and waterless clouds began 
to overcast the horizon and fill all the air with that 
strange, mysterious, and awful silence which pre- 
sages anearthquake. The birds hushed their sing- 
ing and fled to their nests. The lamps were lighted 
in the Temple at Jerusalem. The darkness grew 
so dense that men and women hurried to their 
homes, wondering what was to come. Perhaps 
even the very premonitory groanings of the earth 
as in travail might be heard. Night, that awful 
night that comes before the quaking earth, had 
fallen on the scene, but a deeper, darker, heavier 
night had fallen on Christ. Oh! the hardness of 
sorrow when it comes upon us is not the pain of the 
body, nor the throbbing of the heart; the hardest 
of all the experience in earthly sorrow—who that 
has ever passed through the deep waters does not 
know it?—is the sense that somehow God is re- 
moved. In our bitterness of grief we cry up to 
the heavens, and the heavens are brass above us. 
We thought our God was a present help in time of 
trouble, but our time of trouble has come, and he 
has withdrawn. We are alone in all the universe. 
Husband, wife, pastor, friend—not one of them 
can bring us consolation, and even the divine sym- 
pathy fails to enter our hearts, and we stand alone 
in our grief. You that are young know not what 
I mean; but those of you here to-night that have 
stood by the open grave; those of you from whom 
death has suddenly wrenched away your beloved ; 
those of you that have wrestled with death, tried 
to keep it from your door—you have known how, in 
those hours of great, bitter, intolerable anguish, 
God himself seemed to have gone away, and you 
were left without even a Father in heaven. In 
that hour some such bitter anguish was pressed to 
his heart, some such intolerable loneliness fell on 
him. A little while before he had said: “I am 
alone, and yet I am not alone, for the Father is 
with me.” But now even the Father seemed to 
have left him ; and when this sense of intolerable 
desolation came over him, it wrung from his lips a 
ery that nothing else could, “My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?” And yet even then 
he did not forsake his God. It was not “God, 
God!” but “ My God, my God!” Still, with a clutch 
which not even death could loosen, he clung to the 
Father who seemed for the moment even to his 
shattered faith to have flung him off. Then came 
the answer, the revelation and disclosure that at 
last his work was done, his sufferings over, and he 
cried with a loud, strong voice, “It is finished.” 
And then, as though in that very hour of entreaty 
to his Father he heard the response—still holding 
to the fatherhood which he would not relinquish— 
he breathed forth his final prayer, “ Father, into 
thy hands I commit my spirit,” and his head 
dropped upon his bosom, and he was gone. A 
little later the Roman soldiers came that way with 
orders to hasten the death of the three condemned. 
They broke the legs of the two malefactors. To 
their surprise, Jesus was already dead; but one of 
them, to make sure of it, with brutal celerity char- 
acteristic of the Roman, plunged his short spear 
into the crucified side, and out gushed blood and 
water. John, the only disciple present, wrote the 
record of it, and it remained then and for all fu- 
ture time in attestation of the death, conclusive 
against those who, then or since, have suggested 
that he did not die, but only swooned, and that his 
resurrection was no resurrection—only a recovery 
from the swoon. But there was more significance 
than that in that outpoured fountain of blood and 
water. The separated fluid bore witness that the 
heart had been ruptured. Christ died, not of the 
spear thrust, for he was dead before the spear was 
thrust into his side; not of the crucifixion, for 
never had any man died of the lingering pains of 
crucifixion in three short hours; Christ died of a 
broken heart. In that hour in Gethsemane he had 
so wrestled with the agony that the blood had started 
from his veins and rolled in great drops down his 
back to the ground. He had faced the tauntings 
of a people he had come to save, and whom he 
loved with more than mother’s love. He had 
borne the anguish of betrayal, treachery, denial, 
apostasy. He was deserted by his own. He was 
reviled by his people. He was crucified by his 
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church. And, finally, he seemed to himself for- 
saken by his God. The whole burden of human 
sin in that short hour rested on him, and it was 
more than he could bear. His heart broke—not 
under the pain of the nails thrust into the hand, 
not under the pain of the crown of thorns pressed 
upon his brow—broke under the load of humanity’s 
sin. He died broken-hearted. 

If this be so, then it is no figment of the theolo- 
gian, no fancy of the poet, that our sins helped to 
erucify him. It was because of that great load of 
transgression which for all future time he bore, 
which in that hour was bound upon him—it was 
that his heart was broken and he died. 

Géréme’s picture of the crucifixion represents 
the soldiery and the chief priests returning to the 
city, and only the shadows of the cross are seen 
upon the ground. I seek to-night, not to paint the 
crucifixion, but simply to point you to the shadows 
which it casts. Velasquez represents the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus in the hour of death. The head has 
fallen forward, and the long hair fallen over the 
face veils the features from our sight. So I seek 
to represent our dying Lord. I would not, if I 
could, paint his anguish or his torture ; I look upon 
him veiled, remembering the love that crucified 
him; for he gave up his own life for love’s sake. 
I would not, if I could, leave the picture of a 
dark and damnable tragedy in your minds or in 
your hearts; I would have you this coming week 
remember that for us and our salvation he died; 
that still from his cross there goes this prayer: 
“Father, forgive them;” that still from this 
cross there goes out to us this breathing of sym- 
pathy and helpfulness which went from him to 
his more than crucified mother; that still to us in 
our darkest hour of loneliness and sorrow there goes 
the fellowship of one who has known also what it is 
to think himself alone, as it were, forsaken of God; 
that still for us there goes in the hour of our own 
keenest anguish, and when we stand face to face, 
the triumphant ery, “It is finished ;” and then still 
the prayer is put into our own lips, “Into thy 
hands, O Father, I commit my spirit.” Victor over 
sin, victor over death, not slain by it, but slaying it, 
so I would remember him, and have you remem- 
ber him, this Passion Week. 








A NEVER-FAILING STRENGTH. 


> %&,|O be weak is human; to be always strong, 
divine. M.S. H., in a recent issue of 
the “Quiver.” gives most suggestive 
thoughts from the words: “Take hold 
of my strength :” 





It may be that to you life’s path is rough and hard 
just now; the skies may be darkened, the track 
perplexing. Yet never dream the hand of your 
God and Father has ceased to guide you. He holds 
you all the more closely because the road is dark. 
There is no shadow, no stone of difficulty, in the 
way that is not known and understood by your 
Lord, and his gentle bidding comes to you in your 
helplessness and bewilderment: “ Take hold of my 
strength.” 


“T felt a different creature when I had talked it 
over with my friend,” said one whose circumstances 
seemed all in a tangle, but who suddenly remem- 
bered one living near her who was willing and able 
to unravel the tangle. Lying awake in the silence 
of the night, she made the decision, “‘I will go to 
that friend,” and she came away cheered and hope- 
ful. But what is the cheer that earthly sympathy 
can give compared to the sense of support and aid 
and comfort imparted by Him who bids us take 
hold of his strength by prayer? Lying before 
his merey seat in humble faith, spread the tangle 
out before the Strong One, the Counselor, to 
whom belong the cattle upon a thousand hills, in 
whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom. You 
know not how to act, how to decide, amid your per- 
plexity. Lay hold of his strength as you pour out 
your heart before him. 








Do you need strength for endurance, for patience, 
to repress the sense of murmuring, and keep .the 
light of trust in triumphant glow? Lay hold of 
His strength who, in supreme love, wore the thorn- 
regalia, who was led as a lamb to the slaughter, yet 
he opened not his mouth ; who knelt in Gethsem- 
ane’s olive-shade and prayed, * Thy will be done.” 
Whether you need power to do or to bear, take hold 
of the strength of Christ, the Rock of his people’s 
hearts, the Strong Tower whereto we may continu- 
ally resort, the Deliverer, the Captain of salvation, 
the Friend that loveth at all times. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


The strength available for you this day, and in 
every moment of your need, is changeless, eternal, 
gentle, inexhaustible. Your life has been a rec- 
ord of change, and the strength of past days has 
waned to infirmity; but the Master is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever—just as strong as 
when he stilled the tempest, just as mighty as when 
he overcame the darkness of death and led captivity 
captive. Many an Ebenezer of help arises in your 
life-history ; think not you have reached a crisis 
too hard, too crooked, for Divine strength to avail. 
Is anything too hard for the Lord ? 





‘“‘ He lives! He lives !’’ were the words Luther’s 
fingers traced on the table at a time of perplexity 
and fear. He lives/ and to him even now you 
may commit your cause, and, in your weakness, 
take hold of his unchanging strength. Power with- 
out tenderness is the power of a tyrant; the strength 
you may clasp, however ignorant, poor, friendless, 
or infirm, is the strength of the Father—yea, of 
the Mother—for in the Lord your God meet mercies 
and compassions beyond those of earth’s gentlest 
parent. The arms that pillow your weakness are 
the arms that rule the earthquake, the ocean, and 
the storm ; yet they are the arms that blessed little 
children, and were stretched out in blessing to his 
flock as he passed to his sovereign throne. Even 
should your infirmity prove a weariness to your 
nearest and dearest (though, could you read their 
hearts, you would understand it is far otherwise), 
the strength of the Master’s loving-kindness re- 
maineth, and his ear is never deaf, his power is 
never limited like the power of human pity. The 
strength of God flows out towards you through the 
channels of his love. Nothing can separate you 
from this love, stronger than death, triumphant, 
unspeakable, invincible. Remember this day “ the 
great love wherewith he hath loved us,” and thus 
take hold of strength sufficient for your need, 
strength whereby you can do all things, bear all 
things, endure to the end, through Christ which 
strengtheneth you. 





“ God is an unchanging Rock,” said John Brown 
of Haddington when laid low upon a bed of weak- 
ness. Suffering and exhausted, he could yet say, 
with a smile, “The Lord is my strength and my 
song, he also is become my salvation.” May we 
take hold likewise of that strength which is change- 
less, faithful, divine, eternal; then our last thought, 
like John Brown’s, will be one of tender and avail- 
ing comfort even through the valley of the shadow 
—* My Christ !” 








FAMILY PRAYERS. 


<< |R. Jessopp, in an English magazine, in an 
| article on Family Prayers, says that the 
‘practice of offering extempore prayers 
has almost died out. Dr. Jessopp goes 
on to say: 





“On the whole, I am of opinion that, as a general 
rule, family worship should be conducted by the head 
of the family, the rest joining aloud in offering up the 
Lord’s Prayer, and perhaps in the general confession 
or the general thanksgiving. On the whole, too, I 
think it best that the portion of Holy Scripture read 
should be taken from one for the lessons of the day ; 
that, where it can be arranged, there should be a hymn, 
or a portion of a hymn, sung ; that the morning prayers 
should be offered by the household as the first act of 
the assembled family, even though some inconvenience 
must needs attend such an arrangement, and in a large 
household it is hardly possible that all the servants 
should be present. 

“It will be expected, perhaps, that I should close by 
recommending some manual of family prayer to my 
readers. 1 am sorry to say I can undertake to do 
nothing of the sort. For many years—for more years 
than I care to tell—I have been in the habit of writing 
prayers for myself and others, and for my own family 
worship. 1 have written them by hundreds, and I con- 
tinue to write them now from time to time. It is a 
practice which I think any man is the better for carry- 
ing on through his life, and chiefly for this reason, that 
only by continuing it will he discover how very, very 
hard it is to write a prayer with which he will be satis- 
fied a year after he has attempted it, even though he 
has poured his whole mind and soul into it, and written 
it, as it were, with his heart’s blood. The prayers for 
my household I find myself writing now are somehow 
different from such as | composed so carefully in my 
younger days; they are not so bigh-pitehed as the 
earlier ones ; they are less emotional, I might almost 
say they are less fervent ; they are much more sober, 
more restrained, and I think their language is more 
the language of this work-day world, such as they who 
kneel with me at the throne of grace seem able to 
use.” 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. TOPIC.’ 


GOD'S WILLINGNESS AND DESIRE TO GIVE 
US THE BEST THINGS. 


(Luke xi., 1-13.) 


.BRAHAM’'S willingness to sacrifice his 
}) only son at God’s command was accepted 
<1 by God as proof of his love and fidelity. 
Paul argues that God, who has given us 
the one supreme gift of his beloved Son, 
will never withhold any smaller gift of grace, but 
with him will also “ freely give us all things.” 

The Scripture gives us warrant to think of God 
as a Father, infinitely wise and tender and loving, 
and of ourselves as children, oftentimes needing 
correction, but always the children of his love; and 
of the kingdom of heaven as the home-shelter, 
whose door is ever open to receive the wanderer of 
a day or of years; and of Jesus Christ as our Elder 
Brother and the dispenser of the riches of God's 
grace. 

Why, then, are we ever poor and weak and mis- 
erable? Jesus has told us that if we ask we shall 
receive. If we are disposed to complain of this, 
on the ground that one who loves us so much might 
give without the asking, let us “count up our 
mercies ” and see how many commonplace blessings 
we are constantly receiving, for which we never 
think to ask God. Again, how much trustful love 
is there in the heart of a child who does not some- 
times nestle close to his father that he may whisper 
to him some dear wish of his heart! So God bids 
us ask, that we may draw nearer to him in the ask- 
ing. 

We lack many things which God has laid up for 
us because we are not ready to receive them yet. 
It may be that God is preparing us for them, as the 
child must be taught the rudiments of knowledge 
before he can receive the higher wisdom that is 
waiting his coming, or it may be a lack of readiness 
for which we alone are responsible, through disobe- 
dience. Let us search our hearts to see if we could 
use rightly the things we ask for, if God should 
give them to us to-day. 

Doubtless God’s hands are full of blessings for 
us now, that we do not see, or, seeing them, do not 
know them for what they are. Like children, we 
are caught by the glitter of the world’s gifts and do 
not reach out for his. It is said that in a museum 
a. Berlin is an iron egg, of which this story is told. 
A prince had promised to send a costly gift to the 
princess to whom he was betrothed. When his 
messenger delivered to her this iron egg as his gift, 
she threw it to the floor in her anger and disappoint- 
ment. To her surprise it opened, disclosing a silver 
lining ; closer examination revealed a secret spring, 
which opened upon a golden yolk; this held a 
ruby crown, and this, in turn, a diamond of mar- 
velous beauty. So often do we reject God's gifts, 
not knowing what is hidden in the heart of them. 
Jesus said to the woman of Samaria, “If thou 
knewest the gift of God, and who it is that saith to 
thee, Give me to drink, thou wouldst have asked 
of him, and he would have given thee living water.” 
The homely garb of the Galilean peasant hid from 
many eyes the divinity enshrined in God’s greatest 
gift. 

All that God gives us here of temporal good 
and of spiritual grace and power is a pledge of the 
richness of his glory that shall be bestowed upon us 
throughout the ages of eternity. 





“Surely He who made us, meant us to be mightier by 
ana by.” 

God does not rain manna from heaven now, 
neither does Jesus of Nazareth multiply loaves and 
fishes for hungry multitudes, or give spiritual in- 
struction to longing disciples, yet the miracle still 
is wrought, but in the hearts of men, and the needy 
are helped, and hungry souls are fed, wherever 
there are men and women who have heard the 
Master’s command, “Freely ye have received, 
freely give.” 

References: 1 Kings iii., 11-14; Ps. xxxi., 19— 
xxxvi , 7-10—xlv , 11—Ixxxiv, 11; Is. xli., 17,18 
—xlviii.. 17, 18 —Ixiv.. 4—Ixv.. 24; Matt. x., 8— 
xxiii, 37; Luke xv., 21-24 31; John iii, 16, 17 
—iv, 10; Acts viii, 20. 21; Rom. ii., 3, 4—vi., 
23—viii., 32; 1 Cor. ii., 9.10; 2 Cor. ix, 8,15; 
Eph. ii. 8, 9-—iv, 7; Phil. iv., 19; James i., 5, 6, 
17; 1 John iii., 1-3 

Daily Readings: (1) Ps. xxiii. 1-6; (2) Eph. 
i. 3-14; (3) Rom. v., 1-21; (4) 1 John iv., 7- 
21; (5) Eph. iii, 14-21; (6) 1 Pet. iv., 7-11; 
(7) Luke xi., 1-13. 





1 For the week beginning November 23, 1890. 
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Reticious News. 


A FREE CHURCH SUCCESS. 


MARKED illustration of the success of the 

free church system faithfully and vigorously 
worked is exhibited by the “ Year Book ” recently 
issued by St. Peter’s Parish, Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
present rector, the Rev. Lindsay Parker, entered 
upon his duties four years ago last May. Coming 
from the parish of St. George’s, New York, he was 
familiar with the work of a free church; he under- 
stood some of its difficulties. But, believing in the 
idea as Scriptural and in accordance with the genius 
of Christianity, he was desirous of making St. Pe- 
ter’s free, and, as far as possible, carrying on the 
work there on the lines adopted in the great parish 
where he had caught the inspiration of the grand 
idea and had seen it in practical and successful 
operation. At the first meeting of the vestry the 
whole subject was fully discussed, and the result 
was the declaration on the following Sunday that 
thenceforth St. Peter’s would be a free church. 

The parish, largely owing to the changed condi- 
tions of the neighborhood, was then a comparatively 
small one. The number of communicants was 278; 
the attendance at the public services had fallen 
away, and the Sunday-school also had declined. 
The free church idea, however, has imparted new 
life and vigor to the parish in all its departments. 
The congregations are now limited only by the 
capacity of the church ; all sorts and conditions of 
men, women, and children flock through its open 
doors Sunday after Sunday. Throughout the com- 
munity it seems to be understood that St. Peter's is 
really a free church ; that whosoever will may attend 
its bright and hearty services, assured of welcome 
in His name whose house it is. The work of the 
parish, moreover, has been greatly enlarged, the 
services of an assistant being found necessary, while 
scores of willing workers hold up the hands and 
cheer the hearts of the clergy by constant and faith- 
ful service. It may be of interest to note some of 
the main changes and improvements that have fol- 
lowed the introduction of the free church principle 
and indicate the growth of the work in this unen- 
dowed yet most prosperous down-town free church. 

They are as follows: The opening of the organ 
and choir gallery for regular worshipers, and the 
building of a new and powerful organ in the chan- 
cel; the introduction of a surpliced choir of men 
and boys, recently supplemented by a vested choir 
of ladies; the erection of a memorial reredos, with 
dados, also in memoriam; the gift of a large and 
handsome pulpit in memory of the daughter of the 
junior warden; the restoration of the font, now 
placed at the entrance of the church, and suitably 
inclosed and canopied. 

In addition to the above, it has been found neces- 
sary to secure increased accommodation for the 
various working societies of the parish by throwing 
open the large church basement, long ago used as a 
Sunday-school room, but of late years closed and 
almost forgotten, except as a convenient place for 
the storage of odds and ends. Under the direction 
of the Contingent Committee, this space has been 
redeemed from the base uses of later years, and 
rearranged into several rooms, now used by the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, the choir, the Girls’ 
Friendly Society (with kitchen for cooking class), 
the Helping Hand, the Men’s Club, and on Sunday 
by the Brotherhood Bible Class and by the normal 
and intermediate classes of the Sunday-school. 

The naming of the above-mentioned organiza- 
tions suggests a word as to the character of the 
work now being done in the parish. The Parish 
Guild comprises the several chapters which follow ; 
at its monthly meetings reports of the work done 
in the various branches of parochial service are read 
and an address is given by the rector or some vis- 
iting clergyman. The Chancel Chapter has charge 
of the work suggested by its name, and also of the 
robes and vestments of the clergy and the choir. 
The Hospitality Chapter provides simple refresh- 
ments—tea, coffee, and plain cake—at the Parish 
Reunions held three or four times a year. These 
reunions, by the way, are an important feature and 
factor in the work of the parish ; they are not en- 
tertainments, but simply “at homes,” where the 
clergy and people meet from time to time for better 
acquaintance and pleasant fellowship. So large has 
been the influx of new parishioners, and in such a 
neighborhood so constant are the changes, that 
these gatherings serve a very useful end in enabling 
the rector and his vestry to welcome strangers 
and make them feel at home and happy in the 
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family life of St. Peter’s. At the autumn reunion 
the rector outlines the work of the parish and calls 
for, and always gets, a number of volunteers for 
active service. 

The Relief Chapter looks after the poor, reliev- 
ing them, as far as possible, after careful investiga- 
tion, either by money or with clothing or food from 
the parish supply closet. The Ministering Chapter 
cares for the sick poor of the parish, providing 
bedclothing, garments, nursing, and delicacies. It 
also looks ufter the sick in some hospital, changing 
from year to year. At present St. John’s Hospital 
and the Home for Consumptives are its benefi- 
ciaries. The Sewing Chapter makes clothing for 
the poor, which is either sold at less than cost or 
bestowed, the latter, however, only in extreme cases 
of need. The Children’s Sewing Chapter works 
for the Sheltering Arms Nursery. The Girls’ 
Friendly Chapter has classes in bookkeeping, cal- 
isthenics, dressmaking, singing, embroidery, and 
cooking. The Helping Hand gathers tired mothers 
once a week for religious instruction, sewing, con- 
versation, a song, a Treading, and now and then a 
cup of tea. The St. Agnes Chapter works for some 
charitable object, gathers the stores for the parish 
supply closet, which is always filled with good things 
at Thanksgiving, and aids the rector in any way he 
may designate. 

The King’s Daughters, comprising at present 
five circles, work for various charitable objects, 
under direction of the rector. This year they 
are filling a box for a poor church in Canada, 
and will also prepare a missionary box. The 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew does excellent work 
among young men, introducing strangers to the 
rector, and quietly but successfully endeavoring to 
carry out the aims of the magnificent organization 
which it represents. Within the past few days the 
St. Peter’s Club has been organized, the object of 
which is indicated in the following extract from the 
prospectus: (1) To provide a comfortable, bright 
meeting-place for the men of the congregation. 
(2) To furnish books, periodicals, and the daily 
papers. (3) To afford recreation through various 
games, such as chess, checkers, dominoes, halma, 
ete. (cards excluded). (4) To give from time to 
time lectures, readings, and entertainments. 

Candidates for membership (who shall have 
reached their eighteenth year) must be regularly 
enrolled members of the congregation, recognized as 
such by the rector. The need of this club has been 
felt for some time. There are hundreds of young 
men boarding in the neighborhood ; most of these 
have only a hall bedroom or an attic as their home 
—little wonder that many are led astray by their 
social instincts and cravings. It is hoped that the 
bright club-room at St. Peter’s will become a fa- 
vorite nightly resort with the young men of the 
parish. 

The reports of the above organizations (except 
the club formed after the issue of the book) appear 
in the Year Book, and give interesting details of 
the work in progress. 

The statistics given in the Year Book also show 
how the work has grown. The following compara- 
tive statement gives some idea of the growth, in 
condensed form : 

No. of 

Families Comm uni- No. No. in 

enrolled. cants. Confirmed. S. School. 
1836... 278 351 
1887.... 173 401 498 
1888.... 229 563 611 
1859... 266 669 669 22,283 80 
1890... 290 768 842 16,240 83 

During the year ending May 1 last, 258 services 
were held, 251 sermons and addresses were deliv- 
ered, 1,760 visits were made by the clergy, and 693 
official calls received. There were 89 baptisms, 34 
marriages, 47 funerals. Celebrations of the Holy 
Communion in public, 96; in private, 12. The 
total number communicating during the year was 
5,045. 

In addition to the visits made by the clergy, 
1,340 were made by volunteer workers, headed by 
a parish sister of the Order of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, whose freely rendered service has been of 
great value in the parish. Once a week the clergy 
and parish visitors meet in the rector’s study, when 
matters of general interest are considered, reports 
made, and the work for the ensuing week is assigned. 

The foregoing review is simply intended as a 
practical exemplification of the success of the free 
church system when fully believed in and honestly 
and earnestly carried out. Not one cent of money 
is raised by fairs, bazars, “ pink teas,” “ kirmesses,” 
or any of the wretched and degrading expedients 
so often resorted to under the auspices of the 


Total am’t 
raised in 
parish. 


$14,307 70 
13,746 10 
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Charch of the Lord Jesus Christ. The pulpit aims 
to educate the pew in the Christian grace of giving, 
and all the money raised in this comparatively poor 
down-town parish is presented as a free-will offering 
to God. The envelope plan of regular weekly 
offerings has been adopted. Fifty-two envelopes 
are given to each parishioner who “ worships,” by 
this mode. These envelopes are dropped into the 
“envelope offering boxes” on entering the church. 
At the time of the regular offertory the boxes are 
emptied, and all the offerings—envelope and open 
—are together laid upon the Holy Table. 

Free seats are assigned to regular attendants ; 
these seats they themselves choose, and the question 
of money has absolutely nothing to do with the 
assignment. The assigned sittings are kept for 
their occupants till five minutes before service, 
then they are thrown open to all, and as a rule they 
are immediately filled by the visitors waiting this 
opportunity. 

The following extract from the rector’s fourth 
anniversary sermon, contained in the Year Book, 
may fitly close this account of the work of this 
down-town free church : 

“Four years ago, in the first sermon of the pres- 
ent rectorate, these words occur: ‘Let me thank 
God that I read my text this morning in a free 
church. Here the rich and poor are to meet 
together, standing on the same level before the 
Maker of all, having equal rights and privileges in 
their Father’s House.’ Now it seems to me that no 
anniversary should be allowed to pass without the 
reiteration of this thanksgiving, especially in view 
of such marked indications of divine favor as have 
so far encouraged us. For, beyond all question, the 
free church idea has been an inspiration to us 
here; it has kindled enthusiasm, it has quickened 
activity, it has attracted multitudes to our open 
doors. With increasing congregations it has en- 
larged our resources, and opened up new spheres of 
Christian enterprise, wider fields of usefulness than 
would have been possible under the pew-renting 
system. No one who considers the matter with 
intelligence and candor will deny this ; the experi- 
ence of the past four years has made it plain by 
actual demonstration. Nor is it strange, if you will 
think, that the idea we represent should thus inspire 
and stimulate and attract. It is so plainly in har- 
mony with the spirit of the Gospel of Christ, it 
witnesses so truly to the proper mission of his 
Church, that, fairly expounded and honestly worked, 
it must win its way, and bring the best kind of suc- 
cess.” 








AN APPEAL TO CHRISTIAN FRIENDS 
IN AMERICA. 


The annual recurrence of floods and distress in North 
China has come to be a matter of note. The terrible 
famine of two years ago in Central Shantung and in 
Manchuria attracted the compassion of the benevolent 
in all parts of the world. During two previous sum- 
mers an immense amount of distress has been allevi- 
ated by the Shanghai Committee, through whose hands 
more than $60,000 has been disbursed to the local 
distributers. 

The floods of the present year have come much earlier 
than last year, and have inundated a wide region of 
country, both north and south. A special calamity has 
befallen the region directly west and southwest of our 
mission station, extending nearly if not quite to Lin 
Ching Cho, a distance of nearly fifty miles. This 
region is limited on the east by what is known to us 
here as the “ Embankment,” an earth wall forming the 
edge of a depression which is several feet below the 
surface of the country to the east of it. The Grand 
Canal broke its eastern bank about a month since, 
which has resulted in the rapid submerging of all the 
country between the river and the Embankment as far 
north as the river town of Ssu Nu Ssu, seven miles 
northwest of us. Thus a region of country twenty 
miles broad and thirty long is entirely covered with 
water to the depth of from eight to twelve feet. In 
this region are no less than ove hundred and fifty, per- 
haps two hundred, villages. The crops that were 
hastening to harvest are destroyed, with the exception 
of the tall millet which may possibly escape in a few 
of the higher portions. All of the villages where the 
Pang Chuang station has church members, west of the 
Embankment, are now surrounded with this waste of 
water. With the fall of the water in the autumn the 
villages may escape destruction. But already hundreds 
of houses have been soaked down, and multitudes have 
removed to the higher villages, escaping for the moment 
the disaster of death. ith the coming of autumn 
and winter this large population of thirty or forty 
thousand people will have nothing whatever to depend 
upon. It has seemed best to our station to call upon 
benevolent friends in America to render a little assist- 
ance, if by any means we may be able to relieve the 
distress of a few scores or a few handreds of families 
among our church members and others. We cannot 
hope to reach many, but we should be able to help a 
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few over the special period of extreme distress. 
Hitherto those asking for help have had a resource in 
funds kindly supplied by the Famine Relief Committee 
in Shanghai. That Committee, after giving out nearly 
$60,000, has at the beginning of this season closed its 
labors, and sent its nee of funds to other distribu- 
ters, there being at the time no immediate likelihood 
of a recurring distress. This resource being thus in a 
measure closed to us, we are forced to ask friends in 
America to lend us what assistance they can. We are 
especially in need of one or two thousand dollars to 
carry on this work. A few hundred dollars wisely 
distributed will do a great deal of good. But the 
larger sums can be used with great value in the relief 
of widespread distress. It is, happily, twelve years 
since in the region of our labors we have been obliged 
to take the distress of the people in account. Now, 
however, it seems impossible that we should do other 
than offer to the kindly Christian hearts of American 
friends the opportunity of aiding in relieving the un- 
told distress of the thousands about us who cannot 
escape from the floods, and whose little store of grain 
will receive no replenishing this year from the wasted 
and desolate fields covered with their mass of water. 
Any funds given for this purpose may be sent to Mr. 
L.S. Ward, Treasurer of the American Board, Boston, 
Mass. (Signed) Henry D. Porter. 
Artuur H. Situ. 








BURNHAM FARM. 


My Dear Christian Union: 

You know I said if the readers of The Christian 

Union would give us $3,000, we would take fifteen new 
boys, and build a cottage to enable us to doit. Nearly 
$1,100 has come in, and on the strength of it and in a 
spirit of high faith that God will not let such a work 
be stopped, we have taken seven new boys and gone as 
far as the foundation, the frame, and the boarding-in of 
the cottage. We need it complete to-day. But we can 
go no further with it till we have more money. 
Our plan is to use the upper part for a temporary 
chapel, the main floor for school and recitation rooms 
and Brothers’ rooms, the basement—which on the east 
side is all above ground—for our fire department, hose- 
carriages, ete. This will enable us to use our present 
schoolroom for a dormitory for the fifteen boys we hope 
to take and keep. We cannot drive another nail till 
we have the money to pay for it. It will take $200 
for the iron roofing ; it will take $400 for shingling and 
clapboarding and outside finishing for the walls ; it 
will take $60 to paint the building, $60 to build its en- 
trance porch and stairs, $200 for doors and windows, 
$200 for seats and desks, $125 for a chimney, $200 for 
heating apparatus, $100 for inside finishing and paint- 
ing. 
‘ In the King’s name ” we let these wants be known 
to his faithful subjects. If this money is — by 
the 20th of November, by Thanksgiving Day we will 
have our roof on and floor laid, and have our Thanks- 
giving service then. We can put twenty men on to the 
work in twenty-four hours’ time. And if on Thanks- 
giving Day this money is in hand, I can write to eight 
more anxious mothers and take eight more sons to 
train to good citizenship. We now have forty-nine 
boys. We have applications all the time ; we have bad 
as many as nine in one day. We have seven Brothers 
working without pay, except the Brotherhood fee of 
$5 a month, and doing yeoman service for God and 
humanity. ‘ 

The cottage that you are —- dear readers, is 
40x35 feet, overlooks a lovely valley, and will, with 
the exception of our hospital, known as The Sister 
Dora Cottage, be the most convenient building on the 
premises. . 

I have, as far as possible, acknowledged donations 
directly to the donor. Some have come anonymously 
or merely with initials—as one from “E. M. K.” and 
“B. H. K.” for $10, another from “A King’s 
Daughter ” for $5, and one from “ W.,” Yellow Springs, 
Uhio, for-65. We are most grateful for these, and for 
all donations, large or small, either for this special 
work or of money or clothes for the general work of 
the Farm. Sent to the Farm, or to its office in New 
York, 135 East Fifteenth Street, any gifts will be most 
gratefully acknowledged on the part of the Trustees 
and of the boys we are trying to save. 

I am faithfully yours, W. M. F. Rounp, 


Director. 


CHRISTMAS FOR INDIAN CHILDREN. 


To Friends Interested in the Indian Work: 

No 1 Day School, Pine Ridge Agency, is now in my 
charge, and as Christmas will be here in course of 
time, the outlook for Christmas joys is not promising. 
Not knowing whither to cast our eyes for such, I ap- 
peal to the triends of Indian children, and those iuter- 
ested in their progress toward civilization, to open their 
hearts and purses. I will be glad to receive anything 
in the way of clothing, books, toys, confections, ete., that 
will contribute to their happiness on that holy occasion. 
Seeing other schools near them, with the usual Xmas 
tree, and they neglected, will make them feel out in the 
cold, A well-filled box sent to their teacher, Mrs. 
L. B. Arnold, wili be thankfully received and distributed 
among them. Address 

L. B. ARNOLD, Teacher, 
No. 1 Day School, Pine Ridge Indian Agency, 
(via Rushville, Neb.), South Dakota. 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The new house of worship of the Park Avenue 
branch of the Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., was dedicated on Wednesday, No- 
vember 5, 1890. Addresses were made by the Rev. 
Drs. L. H. Cobb, E. P. Ingersoll, and R. R. Meredith. 

—The centenary of John Wesley’s death is rapidly 
approaching. It was at the close of February, 1791, 
that the founder of our Church completed his apostolic 
labors and entered into rest. It is very fitting, says 
the London “ Methodist Times,” that such a great occa- 
sion should be commemorated by the millions who are 
now numbered amongst his spiritual children. The 
Methodist movement now numbers nearly 30,000,000 
of adherents ; but even this statement only faintly rep- 
resents the mighty influence which the Wesleyan re- 
vival has been upon Christendom. The Conference 
was, therefore, fully justified in deciding to commemo- 
rate John Wesley’s death by a fitting memorial. 

—The American Institute of Sacred Literature, under 
the care of Professor W. R. Harper, LL.D., of Yale 
University, offers an examination on the Gospel of 
Luke on December 30, 1890, with a certificate to suc- 
cessful candidates. Four grades of examination 
yraere will be prepared: (1) for ministers and theo- 

ogical students, (2) for members of adult Bible 

classes, (3) for members of Bible classes from fifteen 
to twenty years of age, and (4) for those from ten to 
fifteen years of age. The examination will be offered 
in 1,000 different localities by 1,000 special examiners, 
who will also receive enrollments and the fee of fifty 
cents, to meet the expenses of printing circulars, post- 
age, ete. It is not expected that a sum so small will 
cover all the cost to the Institute. The papers will be 
examined and certificates issued by a committee of the 
directors in New Haven. Candidates in Providence 
and vicinity are requested to send their names and 
fees immediately to the Rev. Thomas Laurie, 96 
Knight Street. For further information address Pro- 
fessor W. R. Harper, LL.D., Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

—The Christian Convention of the Northwest was 
held in Plymouth Church, Minneapolis, October 28-31, 
with the following programme : Address of Welcome 
by C. F. Thwing, D.D. ; “ Look upon the Fields,” by 
William E. Blackstone ; “ Infallibility of the Bible,” 
by the Rev. J. J. Faude, D.D.; “ Power for Service,” 
by EK. P. Goodwin, D.D.; “ Revivals : their Need,” by 
R. N. McKay, D.D.; “The Voice and the Silence of 
God,” by J. D. Herr, D.D. ; “The Message of Christ 
to the Churches,” by A. H. Heath, D.D. ; “ Power and 
Parpose of the Spirit,” by the Rev. J. H. Sammis ; 
e Work among the Lowly,” by R. Christie, D.D. ; 
“Palestine, the Land and the People,” illustrated 
with maps, by W. E. Blackstone ; “The Gospel of 
Christ, its Saving Power: Shall the Nations Hear it ? 
If not, Why not?” by several speakers; “I am 
Debtor,” by D. J. Burrell, D.D. ; “ David Livingstone, 
or God and Man in Missions,” by Wayland Hoyt, D.D.; 
“ Christian Conventions : their Need and their Utility,” 
by the Rev. George C. Needham ; Farewell Words by 
C. F. Thwing, DD. 

—The Board of Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church completed its labors at Washington last week 
and adjourned. The next meeting will be held at 
Greencastle, Ind., May 7. From Washington the bish- 
ops went to New York City, to attend the meeting of 
the Church Extension Committee, and after that they 

o to Boston to attend the meeting of the General 
Missionary Board. The chief work done by the Board 
in Washington was to complete the list of the assign- 
ments of Bishops for holding the annual conferences 
during the ensuing half-year. The report of the Board 
of Church Extension shows that for the first quarter of 
a century of organized church extension in the denomi- 
nation, which ended October 31, the receipts for the 
purpose were $4,017,977.87. Of this amount $299,- 
280 99 was received during the last year. The total 
number of churches aided was 7,473, of which 573 were 
assisted in the year ending October 31, 1890. 

—The week beginning Sunday, November 9, has 
been set apart as usual by the International Convention 
and the World’s Conference of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations as a season of prayer for the associations 
and their efforts in behalf of young men. 

—Mr. D. L. Moody will open a series of meetings in 
Chicago on November 23, in connection with his Bible 
Institute work. His presence and instruction in the 
Institute will afford students the best possible oppor- 
tunity to avail themselves of his counsel and teaching 
in the best methods of practical Gospel work. He will 
be followed by Dr. A. J. Gordon, of Boston, who is to 
remain through January, and possibly longer. Mr. 
Moody sends out a cordial invitation to all interested 
in Bible study and Christian work, who wish a new in- 
spiration in the study of the Word of God, to attend 
the Institute for such a period as they find convenient. 
As far as possible they will be accommodated in the 
Institute Buildings. Those who desire accommoda- 
tions or further information should write at once to 
R. A. Torrey, Superintendent, 80 W. Pearson Street, 
Chicago, or to Mrs. S. B. Capron, Superintendent of the 
Ladies’ Department, 232 La Salle Avenue, Chicago. 

—It was learned, says the Boston “ Herald,” in a 
brief conversation with Dr. Phillips Brooks of Trinity 
Church, that subscriptions were being made to secure 
a@ sum necessary to complete the church in general 
accordance with the original plans of its famous archi- 
tect, Richardson. It is probable that early in Decem- 
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ber the vestry will make selection of an architect, 
who will, without doubt, be led by the plans so satis- 
factorily matured, and the already magnificent edifice 
be perfected in agreement with the thought of its 
clever projector. There will be no change of the inte- 
rior of the church. 

—It was surely a prudent and Christian act on the 
part of Dr. Alden, says the “ Congregationalist,” and 
one showing his hearty desire to fall in with the appar- 
ent temper of the Board, that at the first meeting of 
the Prudential Committee after their return from 
Minneapolis he declined re-election to the office of 
Secretary of that Committee, Dr. Strong being chosen 
in his place. For him to have continued to hold the 
office—as the Committee would have been glad that 
he should do—would necessarily have thrust him into 
various correspondence, which might sometimes have 
involved inferences that would have confused official 
position with personal tendencies, so as needlessly to 
invite adverse criticism. 

—Colonel Elliott F. Shepard and Mr. Augustus D. 
Shepard have presented to the American Bible Society 
bonds, mortgages, and certificates of stock amounting 
in the aggregate to the par value of $52,893.64, which 
is intended to be the beginning of a memorial fund of 
$100,000 in honor of their father, the late Fitch Shep- 
ard. The income of this fund is eventually to be used 
to promote the charitable purposes of the American 
Bible Society. 

—The Rey. Dr. Henry Jackson Morton, rector emeri- 
tus of St. James’s Protestant Church of Philadelphia, 
who died at his home in that city on the Ist inst., 
was born in New York City on September 28, 1807, his 
father being General Morton, of the United States 
Army. He was graduated at Columbia College, and, 
having studied divinity in the General Theological 
Seminary, was ordained a deacon in 1829. On Sun- 
day, December 12, 1880, Dr. Morton celebrated his 
fiftieth anniversary as rector of the parish of St. 
James. 

—A. J. Covell, the Andover student whose applica- 
tion for missionary service was the subject of so much 
recent controversy in the American Board, has just 
been ordained pastor of a church at Flint, Mich., as 
noted last week. His bearing, itis reported, favorably 
impressed the council, and his narrative of Christian 
experience was regarded as of unusual interest. His 
statement of faith included the following concerning 
probation after death : 

‘**T believe that Christ shall judge all men in righteousness 
according to the Gospel. I have no definite view as to the 
condition in the intermediate state of those who have not 
heard the Gospel in this world. It is possible that they will 
have an opportunity to accept or reject Christ before the final 
judgment. Ido not find such a view precluded by Scripture, 
either in its plain teaching or in its implications. But we 
have not sufficient data for a doctrine, a dogmatic opinion, 
or a well-supported hypothesis in regard to the subject.” 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—J. &. Thrall, of the First Church at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, has withdrawn his recent resignation. 

—William James, of Woodhaven, L. I., celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his installation on November 2. 
A special sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. R.S. Storrs. 

—C, W. Drake accepts a call to Elbridge, N. Y 

—J. C. Van Auken, of Sault 
Grass Lake, Mich. 

—A.S. Willoughby was installed as pastor of the church 
in Webster, Ia., on October 29. 

—W. 8S. Hanks, of Canterbury, Conn., has resigned. 

—A. H. Ross, of Port Huron, Mich., has declined a call 
from Sandusky. 

—H. S. Roblee, of the East Side Church, Jackson, Mich., 
accepts a call from Charlotte. 

—H. H. Smith, of North Adams, Mich., has resigned. 

—L. F. Stearns, of the Bangor Seminary, declines his 
election to a professorship at the Union Seminary, New 
York. 

—Henry Utterwick has received a call from the church in 
East Canaan, Conn. 

—J.G. Miller accepts a call to Nora Springs, Ia. 


Ste. Marie, accepts ascall to 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—Edwin H. Reinhart, for forty years pastor of the M ar 
shall Street Church of Elizabeth, N.J., died on October 25. 

—A. T. Robertson has become pastor of the church in 
I 


beria, O. 
—J.'A. Williams has received a call from Quincy, Mich. 
—K,. P. Lewis has received a call from the Ninth Church 
of St. Pan], Minn. 
—J. D. Paxton has received a call from the church in Cats- 
kill, N. Y. 
—Charles Park was installed as pastor of the church in 
Astoria, N. Y., on October 30. 
—J. K. Smith, of St. John’s Church, San Francisco, Cal., 
has resigned. 
—J. Winthrop Hageman, of the Franklin Avenue Church 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., has resigned ; it is said that he intends to 
become an Episcopalian. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Cleland K. Nelson, D.D., one of the most prominent 
teachers and linguists in the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
this country, and who had filled the rectorship of several im- 
portant churches of that body, died in Baltimore, Md., on 
October 31. 

—Ernest Mariett has resigned the rectorship of the Church 
of St. John the Evangelist (P. E.), Stockport, N.Y., tojaccept 
a call from Little Falls, N. Y. 

—C. K. Capron has become Episcopal City Missionary of 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

—F, D. Harriman has resigned the rectorship of Christ 
Charch (P. E.), Middle Haddam, Conn. 

—T. T. Everett, of Harrisburg, Va., has received a cal! 
im St. Matthew’s English Lutheran Church, Brooklyn. 
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SOCIETY WITH A BIG S.’ 

It is the woild’s mistortane. not Mr. Ward 
McAllister’s fault, that, having to take up the pen 
at all, he has done so too late. The one man who 
could have done fullest justice to that astounding 
production, “Society as I Have Found It,” has 
passed away, and the gayety of nations must for- 
ever remain the smaller by the loss of Thackeray’s 
comments upon it. One can imagine how he would 
have chuckled over it, beaming genially through his 
round spectacles, but one cannot satisfactorily create 
in fancy the despair of the immortal Jeames at 
finding himself met and defeated on his own ground. 
In spelling, he is worsted or not according as 
the question is regarded from a pedantically scho- 
lastic point of view, or in the broader spirit which a 
generous mind will bring to it; in grammar the 
battle is perhaps drawn; but in style and matter, 
Mr. Jeames himself would be the first to acknowl- 
edge freely that he had met his master, and that 
nowhere in his famous papers can be found such 
“a nice derangement of epitaphs” as this: “A 
special table in the center of the supper room, 
elaborately decorated with flowers, was arranged 
for them [“ the nobs ” and “ the swells” ], and the 
handsome and courteous gentleman who so royally 
dispenses hospitality both at his house in town and 
at his ocean villa at Newport (the handsomest 
country residence in the United States) at once 
sought one of America’s loveliest, most beautifal, 
and most graceful daughters, a charming represent- 
ative of an old colonial family, and doubly a New 
Yorker, representing the historic families of Liv- 
ingston and Ludlow.” 

This dazzling combination of wealth and beauty 
is enough in itself to cause Mr. Jeames to blush 
and hide his pen, but it is framed in a setting ap- 
propriately gorgeous, and “a descendant of our 
oldest families,’ “a most superbly dressed woman, 
whose tiara of diamonds could well have graced a 
queen’s brow,” “ our leader of society, whom Worth 
had adorned with a robe of such magnificence that 
it attracted and held the attention of the whole 
assembly,” “resplendent jewels—in themselves a 
king’s ransom,” and “the beautiful woman who 
had won the hearts of the American nation,” whirl 
dizzily before the bewildered eyes of the spectator 
against a background of “brilliant and accom- 
plished society ladies,” ‘most distinguished” ditto, 
and twelve hundred of the “nobs” and “ swells,” 
not to mention “ three hundred well-trained, liveried 
servants.” 

Mr. McAllister, at an early period of his life, 
unblushingly assumed for his motto, “ Venus the 
victorious,” and has since been qualifying him- 
self with much perseverance and some success for 
the post of caterer to Society (with a big S), or, as 
a poetical admirer—who makes “ clerk” rhyme to 
“ Burke,” by the way—more gracefully expresses 
it, “The Autocrat of Drawing-Rooms,” in which 
honorable but honorary position “he before you 
looms.” 

In pursuance of this laudable ambition he began 
by traveling in Europe, with results of which the 
importance to Society (with a big S) can hardly be 
overestimated. In London, which city is popularly 
supposed to contain some few objects of interest, 
his time was comparatively wasted, for. though he 
saw her Majesty's kitchen, dinner-table, and plate 
room, and attended an amazing party where “the 
women shouted with delight ” at a dog fight, “and 
kept shouting, ‘ Time, sir; time, sir !’”’ (a well-known 
English habit), he learned nothing but the fact that 
sherry is drinkable, if you get it,“ regardless of 
cost.” At Florence he was more fortunate, for 
there he “ first learned what a ball supper should be, 
and what were the proper mural decorations for a 
ballroom and the halls opening into it.” At 
Baden-Baden he acquired nothing but an intense 
admiration for “ the then Prince of Prussia, after- 
wards Emperor William,” notwithstanding the 
lamentable discovery that he was no judge of wine. 
As this is of great moment, it is to be regretted that 
the premises from which it was deduced are slightly 
vague. “I drank the best, and he was evidently in- 
different to it,” says Mr. McAllister; but whether it 
was the fact of Mr. McAllister’s monopolizing the 
best to which the Prince was indifferent, or to 
the wine Mr. McAllicier drank, of which he could 
naturally know nothing, or to that which he him- 
self imbibed, is not quite clear. 

At Pau he completed his education by first learn- 


_? Society as I Have Found It. By Ward McAllister. (New 
Yerk: Cassell Publishing Co. $2.) 
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ing what claret was, and how to give dinners; and, 
having thus garnered from the Old World all the 
culture that it can supply, he returned to lay the 
outcome of his stores of wisdom at the feet of So- 
ciety (with a big S). Let it not be objected that 
this was but a poor return for so much trouble and 
expense. Knowledge is, ia the main, an instru- 
ment for the acquisition of what we desire, and, 
since the perfection of an instrument lies in its ap- 
plicability to its purpose, Mr. McAllister had not 
occupied himself in vain. Eating and drinking are 
the chief objects in life to Society (with a big S), 
and this book is so full of them that it positively 
induces such a sense of repletion as that which its 
author created in “the handsomest woman in the 
room” at one of his early festivities. Mr. Me- 
Allister strives nobly to gloss over this social weak- 
ness by expatiating upon the benefit to art and 
artists effected by the elegancies of fashionable 
life ; he reasserts with touching innocence the ex- 
ploded fallacy that extravagant luxary, such as he 
depicts, tends to public gain; and, erying, * Prog- 
ress is fashion’s-watchword,” he declares that fash- 
ionable people cultivate and refine themselves. 
But the truth will out, and any one who can dili- 
gently search his book without falling asleep will 
find it again and again. 

As feasting is the principal aim of fashionable 
life, it follows that the power and inclination to 
provide feasts is the surest key to its well-guarded 
portals. Here also Mr. McAllister would mystify 
if he could. He draws a quite pathetic picture of 
“ whole families ” sitting “on the stool of proba- 
tion ’’—where they must have been rather crowded 
—“ awaiting trial and acceptance,” in spite of “ the 
combined efforts of all their friends’ backing and 
pushing ’”—which should have been uncomfortable 
—before they could gain admission into the 
“corner” in cultivation and refinement which Mr. 
McAllister and his committee of “ good and wise 
men” fabricated ; but he lets out unconsciously, in 
another place, that they need only have given ban 
quets to gain their ends at once. 

“My young friend,” said “a dear old friend” 
to him shortly after his return, at the end of a 
dinner of which the menu forms a full-page illus- 
tration, “ if you go on giving such dinners as these, 
you need have no fear of planting yourself in this 
’ And, sad as_it must appear to loftier souls, 


city.’ 
i dear old friend was inthe right. Mr. McAllister 
confesses that his “ filets de beuf” placed him in 
the front social rank, and that he knew a man, once 
famous for his dinners, who “ went out” with his 
“rapid” Madeira. So frail are the ties of fashion- 


able friendship! One “charming friend ” he de- 
serted because his wine was finished; another he 
lost “ by giving a better soup than he did.”’ 

He, however, is, properly, not of so sensitive a 
nature, always wisely preferring to associate with 
his superiors in intellect. After two pages of 
dexterously mingled homage to a “beautiful, brilliant 
lady ” and her French chef, he avows naively that 
he was so eager to go to this leader's house because 
he enjoyed such “ refined and cultivated’’—dinners ! 
“Tt improves and elevates one,” he says, and he 
explains his interpretation of the phrase by adding, 
with base ingratitude to Pau, that there he took his 
first lesson in the art of giving good dinners. This 
unusual denotation, together with the discovery that 
“individuality ” means either the possession of a 
house of your own or the insertion of your doings 
in the newspapers, leads to an inquiry as to the 
signification of “ cultivation and refinement ”’ 

Cultivation enables Mr. McAllister to sprinkle his 
pages with quotations, of which the appropriate- 
ness is not always manifest, as where he sings of a 
young lady of marriageable age that she was “a 
thought matured ” (he does not mean rather ma- 
tured) “ but not uttered, a conception warm and 
glowing, not yet embodied,” which must be a curi- 
ous state of existence. Cultivation teaches Mr. 
McAllister the French for “ without any pretension,” 
but leaves him ludicrously in doubt as to whether 
you ought to frapper or frappé champagne, and 
whether after the process it is frappé, frappéd, cr 
JSrapped ; it persuades him to spell *coullion” with 
ani; informs him that you should not be able to 
see the tails of your dress coat, or put rum in sor- 
bet ; and tells him that terrapin is a “shellfish ”— 
like an armadillo or an alligator. 

Refinement prompts him to drop a young lady 
who deliberately assaulted an inoffensive king; but 
it also inspires him with “respect and esteem ”’ for 
a gentleman who ignored him severely until two 
“scions of noble English houses” came to stay 
with him, when he literally rashed into his arms ; 
it permits him to hear, without a shudder, from the 
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lips of a lady the remark that her coachman is 
“ beastly intoxicated,” and fills him with admira- 
tion for “the Major,” one of the handsomest, most 
fascinating, most polished and courteous gentlemen 
of that or any other period,” who deliberately an- 
nounced his intention of leaving a friend’s house 
without ceremony if he had no chef; but it pre- 
vents him from “ cutting” a shabby acquaintance, 
for that is wrong. “It is better,” he says, “to 
cross the street to avoid him "—a distinction truly 
refined. 

Why any one should have been at the pains to 
describe so pitiful a waste of time and opportunity 
is a mystery, for it cannot honestly be said that 
there is either amusement or instruction in the 
picture of “ Mr. McAllister as Society has left him,” 
drawn by his own hand in the pages of ‘ Society 
as I Have Found It.” 


Word Studics in the New Testament. 
Vincent, D.D. Vol. 111. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $4) We have already expressed in our 
columns the high estimate in which these successive 
volumes are held by the scholarly judgment of our 
time. In this, the third of the series, comprising 
the Epistles of St. Paul to the Romans, Corinthians, 
Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon, all the 
commendable features of former publications are pre- 
served. Of the contents of the entire book, numbering 
nearly six hundred pages, about one-third are devoted 
to word studies in the Epistle to the Romans. And 
here we think the author shows himself at his best in 
the exercise of critical and exegetical gifts ; for the 
difficulties of this epistle, the battle-ground of modern 
theology, are of such a character as to lead the inter- 
preter either to the borderland of vagueness or to the 
heat and bitterness of theological partisanship. Dr. 
Vincent avoids each of these snares, and, by means of 
clear, accurate, thoroughgoing expositions of the text, 
conveys to the mind of the reader the true thought of 
St. Paul as closely as may be indicated from his oft- 
time seriously involved phraseology. It seems to us 
that rare good judgment is displayed in the selection of 
verses and paragraphs for special treatment. The 
author’s note on Paul’s argument in Romans ix., x., xi, 
which he prefaces with the observation that “the most 
dangerous perversion of these chapters is that which 
draws from them the doctrine of God’s arbitrary pre- 
destination of individuals to eternal life or eternal per- 
dition,” is an admirably succinct résumé of the course of 
the Apostolic debate. But in his study of the remaining 
Epistles Dr. Vincent is almost equally felicitous. He 
manages to combine with severest exegesis quotation, 
metaphor, history, and incisive comment, so that the 
reader, in consulting a particular verse, will frequently 
discover the guiding thoughts and principles of sermon 
or Bible-reading. . our view, the chief value of this 
publication lies in its adaptability to general use. The 
average student of the Word, as well as the thoroughly 
equipped scholar, will do wisely to make of this and 
other volumes a ready handbook in the continuous 
perusal of an Epistle. We do not know of any publica- 
tion in the wide realm of theological literature which 
exactly meets the want supplied by Dr. Vincent’s con- 
tribution. 





By Marvin R. 


The Makers of Frnglis : A Popular Handbook to the 
Greater Poets of the Century. By W.J Dawson. (New 
York : T. Whittaker. $1.75.) We cannot wholly com- 
mend the Rev. W. J. Dawson’s title of his book, ‘The 
Makers of English,” for, although “maker” is un- 
doubtedly the translation of the etymological sense 
of the word “poet,” the use appears to be a trifle 
affected and not likely to be generally understood. It 
leads to a misconception of the scope and purpose of 
the work. That purpose is to analyze and to charac- 
terize the chief poets of this century. Burns, Byron, 
Shelley, Keats, Scott, Coleridge, Southey, Wordsworth, 
Hood, Browning, Mrs. Browning, Matthew Arnold, D.G 
Rossetti, Swinburne, and William Morris are the names 
taken, and the purpose seems to be to get at the cen- 
tral idea of the poetry of each one of them, to define 
each man’s place in the evolution of English thought, 
and his relation to the environment. With occasional 
lapses, this purpose is recollected throughout, and in some 
instances, notably that of Wordsworth, yields luminous 
results in the matter of deep and spiritual interpreta- 
tion. We are forced, however, to point out that the 
author has not always viewed his purpose steadily and 
distinctly. Hence the inequality of his work. But 
the task is great, calling for widest sympathies 
and profound insight. Mr. Dawson has the potency 
of a poetical exegete, but lacks the grasp and tenac- 
ity, or perhaps the time and attention, of, say, 
Mr. R. H. Hutton. Without being strikingly acute 
and subtle, Mr. Dawson is undeniably lucid. His 
conclusions will be found in the main to represent 
the average judgment of the reading public. Hence 
it is to be expected that at times they are a trifle 
dogmatic and conventional. We confess that, for our 
part, we are not able, when we come to the concrete 
of “ The Excursion ” and the “ Tribute to the Memory 
of the Same Dog ”—we are not able to echo with per- 
fect sincerity the exalted worship of Wordsworth 
which is general, and co which Mr. Dawson gives voice. 
Nor would we state humanitarianism as the central idea 
of Mrs. Browning’s poetry. Surely the problem which 
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she tried to solve was the riddle of pain and sorrow. 
Of Mr. Browning he says the general idea of the poet’s 
philosophy of life is “ life is probation and education.” 
Education, yes ; but probation, no, at least not in the 
ordinary sense. Nevertheless, Mr. Dawson’s book is 
well worth reading, for it is suggestive and it covers 
the ground such a work should. 


The Wider Hope. Essays on the Doctrine and Litera- 
ture of Future Punishment. By Numerous Writers. 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25.) This is 
one of the most readable of the many volumes issued 
of late years bearing upon questions of eschatology. 
The contributors are eminent thinkers, both lay and 
clerical. Amovg the number we find Archdeacon Far- 
rar, Dr. Plumptre, the late Principal Tulloch, the Rev. 
Henry Allon, and the Rev. J. H. Rigg, with such lay- 
men as Beresford Hope and W. B. Rands. The article 
that will attract the greatest attention is the one written 
by Thomas De Quincey on “The Supposed Scriptural 
Expression for Eternity,” an article originally solicited 
from the distinguished author thirty-seven years ago 
by the compiler of this volume. The paper presents, 
with all of De Quincey’s unrivaled literary skill, the 
now familiar exegesis, that the Greek word “ Aida” 
does not inevitably carry with it in the Scriptures the 
implication of endlessness. The other contributions 
are mainly reprints of essays and strictures published 
in the “ Contemporary Review ” soon after the appear- 
ance of Dr. Farrar’s Westminster Abbey sermons on 
“ Eternal Hope.” It will thus appear that the volume 
before us is one of no ordinary interest ; and nothing 
more clearly reveals the immense progress of modern 
thought upon the great problem of future retribution 
than the possibility of such a symposium of divergent 
opinions held by Christian scholars. It does not lie 
within our province to-day to consider these arguments 
and speculations. Their weight and seriousness must 
be left for the individual reader to determine. It is 
our privilege to bring “The Wider Hope” to their 
notice. And we may add that no inconsiderable value 
attaches to the Bibliographical Appendix of recent 
works on Eschatology now contained in the Library of 
the British Museum. 


Among writers of contemporary fiction in France 
few men are better known than the brothers Edmond 
and Jules de Goncourt. These artistic and powerful 
writers are among the pioneers of the modern realistic 
school in French fiction. They have been surpassed 
by some of their more audacious competitors in the 
same field, but they have held their position in the 
foremost rank. Their realism is uncompromising, but 
it is a realism touched with imagination and illustrated 
by a very delicate and charming art. A very good 
example of the work of the brothers Goncourt is found 
in Sister Philoméne (New York : George Routledge & 
Sons). This pathetic story discards entirely the usual 
machinery of a novel. It is a series of impressions ; 
but these impressions are so significant, so illustrative 
of character, and recorded with such exquisite fidelity, 
that they convey far more than many novels which are 
fully elaborated. The story is a pathetic one—the 
story of the life of a nun in hospital service. The sad- 
ness and the vice of life press closely upon the reader 
of “Sister Philoméne,” but her devotion, her gentle 
austerity, her stainless purity, seem to rob vice of its 
power to sting, and suggest the consolations for sorrow. 
The story is beautifully printed and profusely illus- 
trated with that refinement of design and delicacy of 
execution which we have learned to associate with the 
name of Bieler. 





Marie Louise and the Decadence of the Empire. By 
Imbert de Saint-Amand. Translated by Thomas Sar- 
gent Perry. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25.) There is much that is absolutely depressing 
in the chronicle of the last days of Napoleon the First. 
Roman Catholics and infidels alike use his downfall to 
point a moral and adorn a tale. Saint-Amand, strong 
republican as he is, cannot wholly withhold sympathy at 
the sight of the dying lion. Success had made Napo- 
leon vain and thus weakened his judgment. The wily 
Frederick William was a traitor to him, and the Em- 
peror Francis a weakling, but, after all, the strauge 
giant of Corsica had only himself to thank for his down- 
fall. Every one warned him. The Russian retreat should 
alone have been warning enough. Marie Louise loved 
her husband only when he was successful. Perhaps 
Josephine also had learned to love him only through 
his triumphs. In the height of his power these wives 
were attached to him, but Napoleon was not a man to 
be loved for himself by any woman. Taking her allin 
all, there was so little of Marie Louise that it is 
inevitable that this volume should be chiefly taken up 
with her husband. As such it is brilliant and clever. 
Of Mr. Perry’s creditable work we have already spoken. 





That very remarkable author, Miss Charlotte M. 
Yonge, has produced another book, and not the least 
remarkable item in the long account is that it is a good 
book. A story of ancient days—of Titus and Vespa- 
sian, of the Roman populace with their bread and cir- 
cuses, of early Christians and their zeal which rushed 
to martyrdom, of the household of a Roman noble, and 
of the dark history of the family of the Cesars—it 
cannot fail to interest both young and old. From it we 
get a clear idea of the insecurity of human life and of 
property under the Empire, of the noble traits which 
a freedmen out of thousands of slaves, and of the 
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singular division of families which often occurred as 
Christianity grew and spread. The two faithful slaves 
of Sabinus, one a Jew and the other a Gentile, are ad- 
mirable ideals ; the action of the story is rapid and the 
descriptions vivid as the archeological art of an Alma 
Tadema or a Carl Wagner. The Slaves of Sabinus—- 
Jew and Gentile, by Charlotte M. Yonge. (New York: 
T. Whittaker. $1.50) 


The Writers of Genesis, and Related Topics Illustrating 
Divine Revelation. By the Rev. E. Cowley, D.D. (New 
York : Thomas Whittaker.) The author of this book 
is quite familiar with the topics which he endeavors to 
discuss, and evidently is a laborious and faithful student. 
He is at home in the literature of the Higher Criticism, 
and knows thoroughly the minutiz of vexed Old Testa- 
ment problems. We do not dispute the value of his 
work as much as we dissent from his traditional point 
of view. But the author is altogether too contemptuous 
toward oppouents, and one could wish that Dr. Cowley 
had written a more modest preface. And it really takes 
away our breath to hear Professors Green and Bissell 
ranked among those who yield to negative and, inferen- 
tially, destructive criticism of the Word of God! We 
are accustomed to the orthodox flagellation of Cheyne 
and men of his type; but Dr. Green, stout opposer of 
Robertson Smith—why, we did not even suspect him of 
scouting on the heterodox war-path ! 





Karl Emil Franza’s former story, “ For the Right,” 
established his status among us as soon as the transla- 
tion was published. The story of his now under our 
eye, The Chief Justice, amply sustains the high opinion 

ready formed of the author’s strength in fiction. It 
is, indeed, a vigorous and virile tale, whose ethos is 
mighty and profound. The nemesis which comes upon 
the judge is terrible as it is just ; the sins of his youth 
overwhelm him, but the grandeur‘of his character is 
thus made manifest. It is a somber story, seething 
with fierce passions and remorse, but never is it deeply 
sensational. (New York: John W. Lovell. 50 cents.) 





Inspiration and the Bible: An Inquiry. By Robert F. 
Horton, M.A., late Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
Mr. Horton’s book on Inspiration is an important one, 
whatever be our opinion of his position. That position 
is that the Bible is inspired “because by reading and 
studying it we find the way to God ; we ean find his 
will for us and how to carry out his will.” But he 
forces upon our attenticn three facts: first, that the 
writers of the sacred book were subject to the condi- 
tions of their environment ; second, that the historical 
writings are not guaranteed against error; and, third, 
that the traditional authorship is not always to be ac- 
cepted. (New York: E. P. Datton & Co.) 





The Advancing Kingdom ; or, The Wonders of Foretold 
History. By the Rev. F. E. Tower, A.M. (Hartford : 
American Publishing Co.) This book is one of those 
profitless attempts to interpret the mysterious sym- 
bolism of Daniel, Ezekiel, and St. John the Divine by 
the natural and historical events of the Christian era, in 
order to deduce therefrom the conclusion that the end 
of the world is at hand. People always will be found 
to read such books, just as long as people desire to visit 
dime museums. The demand creates the supply. One 
beauty about this kind of exegesis is that, if you cannot 
prove it, you are equally unable to disprove it. This 
special volume is printed on poor paper, but contains 
some finely executed lithographs of apocalyptic mille- 
narianism. 





For nearly a half-century Rubinstein has held a nota- 
ble position in the musical world. Though a Russian, 
he distinctly belongs to the German school of com- 
posers. Asa pianist he is asuccessor of Liszt, of whom 
he was an ardent admirer—though in his latter years 
he has renounced the character of a virtuoso. Last 
year his sixtieth birthday was celebrated in Russia, and 
a short autobiography taken from his own lips by a 
shorthand writer was published. This has been well 
translated from the Russian by Adeline Delano. The 
Autobiography of Anton Rubinstein is thus thoroughly 
interesting, and gives the life and opinions of the great- 
est living pianist. (Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.) 





The facile pen of Dr. Farrar describes Ober Am- 
mergau, its Passion Play, criticises the rendition, and 
offers an elaborate apology. Ober Ammergau is a 
charming Tyrolese hamlet, where it always rains. The 
Passion Biay is a survival of an otherwise extinct cus- 
tom of the Middle Ages, and was well enough before 
Modern Europe rushed to it from curiosity and not 
devotion. If what Dr. Farrar says of the actors is to 
be taken without salt, then they rival if not excel Booth 
and Irving. Read The Passion Play at Ober Ammergau, 
by Canon Farrar, and decide for yourself. (New 
York : John W. Lovell Co. 25 cents ) 





Our Dictionaries, and Other English Language Topics, 
by R. O. Williams, is a clever volume, wherein is first 
a succinct account of the genesis and evolution of the 
English dictionary. The author rather leans to Web- 
ster as an American authority, and severely criticises 
the Philological Society’s big dictionary now in process 
of collation. There are other brief notices of “ Ameri- 
can English” and similar topics, reasonable and in 
taste. The illustrations are facsimiles of title 
of early dictionaries. (New York : Henry Holt 


e $1.25.) 


& Co. 
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In the Valley, by Harold Frederic, is a rare good 
story of the times just before the American Revolution. 
The scene is laid in the Mohawk Valley, and has been 
earefully studied and accurately presented. There is 
a virility in the tone of the relation which strikes us 
most favorably, and a freshness of thought and charac- 
terization which the jaded novel reader will welcome in 
this age of realism run to weeds. (New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.50.) 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—It is stated that the trouble with the French novel- 
ist Daudet is a spinal disease reported by the physi 
cians to be fatal. 

—Marion Harland has become editor-in-chief of the 
“ Housekeeper’s Weekly,” published by Henry Ferris, 
in Philadelphia. 

—Dr. Holmes says that the teacups having now left 
the table, “an occasional evening call” is all his 
readers can look for. 

—Dr. Nansen’s account of his trip across Greenland 
will be published by the Longmans in two volumes, 
with maps and a great many illustrations. 

—The letters of the late Empress Augusta, grand- 
mother of Emperor William, comprise a vast collection, 
and it is proposed by the Emperor and the Grand 
Duchess of Baden to publish a selection from them. 

—Mr. Froude’s biography of Lord Beaconsfield will 
be published in this country by Harper & Brothers, 
who have it nearly ready. Itwas written with the as- 
sistance of Mr. Ralph Disraeli, the statesman’s brother. 

—Professor Mahaffy’s new work, “ The Greek World 
under Roman Sway,” which Macmillan & Co. will 
bring out soon, is a study of Greek society and civiliza- 
tion from the Roman conquest down to Hadrian’s ac- 
cession. : 

—Cardinal Manning has written for “ Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia” the article on the Immaculate Con- 
ception, Archdeacon Farrar the one on Christ, and Pro- 
fessor Huxley the one on himself. “ Truth” of London 
says that “if deep appreciation of the subject counts 
for anything, it will be safe to reckon on Professor 
Hauxley’s contribution as being the most successful of 
this series.” 

—We have received from Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
a very well printed and substantially made one-volume 
edition of “The Poetical Works of Matthew Arnold.” 
This volume contains, in addition to all the verse here- 
tofore printed in the complete collection of Mr. Arnold’s 
poems, his tragedy of “Merope.” There are few single 
volumes which contain so much classic English writing 
in verse as this, and very few which, ina convenient form 
and with proper consideration for the eye, compress the 
entire work of an English clacsic. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 
Abbott, Charles C. Outings at Odd Times. $1.50. 
CENTURY CO., NEW YORK. 

Cox, Palmer. Another Brownie Book. $1.50. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY., BOSTON. 
co, Rev. A.S. The Choir-Boy of York Cathedral. 

1.25. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK. 
Brown, John. Bunyan’s Home. $3. 
Paget, Walter; Dicksee, Herbert. 
50 ets. 
Sears, Edmund H. It Came upon the Midnight Clear. $1. 
Estrange. C. J. L. Familiar London. $3.75. 
Cherry Cheeks and Roses. $1. 
Marshall, Emma. Shakespeare and his Birthplace. $3. 
Time’s Footsteps. $5. 
CASSELL & CO., NEW YORK. 
Brine, Mrs. Mary D. Memories of Home. $1.50. 
ESTES & LAURIAT, BOSTON, MASS. 
Walker, Lula Mae. Dreams of the Sea. $2.50. 
Chatterbox for 1890-91. $1.25. 
Drake, Samuel Adams. The Pine Tree Coast. $3. 
Francis, Laurence H. Through Thick and Thin. $1.25. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 
Winsor, Justin. Narrative and Critical History of America. 
Vol. VILL. $5.50. 
Sherman, Frank Dempster. Lyrics for a Lute. $1. 
Harte, Bret. A Ward of the Golden Gate. $1.25. 
Perry, Nora. After the Ball. $1.25. 
D. LOTHROP CO., BOSTON. 
Alden, Mrs. G. R. The Pansy for 1890. $1.25. 
Adams, Oscar F. The Poet’s Year. $6. 
borer 1 Mrs. Frances A. Our Little Men and Women. 
1.75 


Tennyson’s Pictures. 


ale 
Adams, A. W. Rhymes for Little Readers. $1. 


Breoks, Elbridge S. Out-of-Doors with Tennyson. $2.50. 
Eaton, Frances. Dollikins and the Miser. $1.50. 
Wide Awake. Volume CC. $2. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK. 
Molesworth, Mrs. The Children of the Castle. $1.25. 


Arnold, Matthew. Poetical Works of. $1.75. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK. 
Tiedeman, Christopher G. The Unwritten Constitution of 
the United States. $1. 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., NEW YORK. 
Bray, S, Alice. The Baby’s Journal. $1.50. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’s SONS, NEW YORK. 
Jephson, A. J. Mounteney. Emin Pasha. $4. 
FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., NEW YORK. 
Some American Painters in Water Colors, with Text by Rip 
ley Hitchcock. $12.50. 


Thus Think and Smoke Tobacco. A Rhyme. $2.50. 
Sea Chimes. Etchings by Henry R. Blaney. $1.50. 


New York Calendar for 1891. 25 ets. 

Two Little Tots on Their Way Through the Year. $1. 
Ogden, Ruth. A Loyal Little Red-Coat. $2. 

Hills, Laura A, Flower Folk. $1.50. 

Howard, Blanche Willis. The Humming Top. 50 ets. 


Manners. 75 cts. 
Matthews, Joanna H. Maggie Bradford’s Schoolmates. 


$1.25. 
Stoffel, C. aes of the English and German Lan- 


guages. $2, 
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MUSIC. 
THE WINTER'S PROGRAMME. 


By Epwarp IREN.&®uUs STEVENSON. 


} is no longer accurate to speak of the musical 

season in New York as beginning in the autumn 
and ending in the spring. It was correct so to do 
avery few years ago. ‘That time is over. The 
greatest—by much—activity of our metropolitan 
musical pulse is and ever will be during the cool or 
cold weather. But the late spring, the early sum- 
mer, hot midsummer, and early autumn now un- 
hesitatingly put forth solid and standard musical 
attractions, high-class and delightful concerts, opera 
that is not merely opéra comique or comic opera ; 
and the summer's resident or visitor is not any 
longer left blooming alone, without orchestral and 
vocal pleasures at either hand, week by week. The 
time for the most varied and concentrated attract- 
iveness, the great serial concerts, the Metropolitan’s 
opera in German, the coming of the foreign virtu- 
osi, the swing and rush of the season, nevertheless, 
is nowon us. This week brings us to it. The 
following prospectus column must be restricted to 
the province of a reader's date-book and memoran- 
dum table, without any sufficient critical annotation, 
so long is the list and so wide the variety of mu- 
sical work included. 

The list of orchestral concerts may be led off 
with the Philharmonic Society's six evening con- 
certs and six afternoon rehearsals, on respectively the 
Friday afternoons and Saturday evenings, Novem- 
ber 14,15; December 5,6; January 9, 10; Feb- 
ruary 6, 7; March 6,7,and April 10,11. The pro- 
grammes will include the usual proportion of stand- 
ard favorites among older works; the symphonies 
chosen being Beethoven’s Second, Third, and 
Seventh, and Spohr’s “Consecration of Tones” 
(this last an odd and needless revival), besides oth- 
ers. A new concerto for violin by Joachim, a new 
suite by Mozkowski, and Carl Goldmark’s new con- 
cert overture “Prometheus” (likely to be heard 
everywhere speedily) are among the novelties. 
Miss Clementina de Vere, Mr. Franz Rummel, and 
Mme. Camilla Urso will be three of the soloists. 
Mr. Theodore Thomas will conduct, as hitherto, 
and the Metropolitan Opera-House will be the con- 
cert-room. 

The Symphony Society, at whose head is Mr. 
Walter Damrosch, will give its six Friday afternoon 
rehearsals and six Saturday night concerts as fol- 
lows: November 21, 22; December 12, 13 ; January 
2,3; January 30, 31; February 20, 21; March 
20, 21; alsoin the Metropolitan. Beethoven's Third 
Symphony (“Eroica’’) will be played at the opening 
concert, and the Goldmark overture above named, 
and Mr’Theodore Reichmann will be the soloist. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Arthur 
Nikisch conductor, will be welcome in its- four 
concerts in Chickering Hall on Tuesday evenings, 
November 11, December 9, January 13, February 
24. For artistic perfection nothing heard in the 
city surpasses these concerts, and little attains pre- 
cisely their level. 

Mr. Nahan Franko will also give a series of 
orchestral concerts, with carefully selected pro- 
grammes, and the help of the best soloists, in Chicker- 
ing Hall, on certain successive evenings during 
the winter. The first one occurred November 5. 
Mr. Franko is showing himself a conductor of 
ability and enterprise. 

The Oratorio Society, also under Mr. Walter 
Damrosch’s care, will undertake this winter only 
two concerts instead of the usual three; Haydn’s 
“Creation ” and Handel's “ Messiah” (at Christ- 
mastide) being the scores selected. A specific and 
important reason, stated below, has suggested this 
year’s reduction in the public work of the Society. 

Most important in the outlook for our choral 
music is the reorganizing of the New York Chorus 
Society, which disbanded five or six years ago, after 
doing such useful and delightful service, under the 
charge of Mr. Theodore Thomas and Mr. C. Morti- 
mer Wiske. Mr. Wiske has effected this reorgan- 
izing. The Society will give three concerts in Lenox 
Lyceum, December 4, February 5, April 22, assisted 
by the Theodore Thomas Orchestra and a group of 
soloists of the first order. The following are the 
works to be taken up: Sullivan’s “Golden Legend,” 
Massenet’s “ Eve,” and MacCunn’s “Lay of the 
Last Minstrel” (at the same concert), and Parry’s 
“ Jadith,” a capital choice for the season. 

&j In Chickering Hall (which must do at least tem- 
porary duty for the lost Steinway Hall) will also be 
heard in course of the winter months a list of serial 
and detached concerts and recitals great in value 
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and enjoyment, to be inferred from the following 
partial list: The Philharmonic Club (chamber 
music) concerts, November 18, January 6, March 
3; Mr. Vladimir de Pachmann’s pianoforte re- 
citals ; the Beethoven String Quartet Club, Novem- 
ber 20, January 15, March 12; the Mendelssohn 
Glee Ciub, December 2, February 10, April 21; the 
Messurgia Society, the Rubinstein Club, and a 
quantity of others. Mr. Franz Rommel will also 
be heard in pianoforte recitals during the season. 

In April will take place a most notable occur- 
rence, with which the Oratorio Society’s activities 
and resources are very directly concerned. ‘The 
long-desired New York Music Hall having become 
a fact, and a magnificent and stately one, the su- 
perb building on the corner of Fifty-seventh Street 
and Seventh Avenue will be formally dedicated 
with a music festival, to continue several days, and 
to go far nearer (as need hardly be said) the reali- 
zation of what such a festival should be than any of 
the undertakings in the Seventh Regiment Armory 
of years ago. It is yet early to enter into particulars 
of this matter. It is not needful now to more than 
announce the opening of the splendid hall (which 
will hardly have a rival in the world, if completion 
means what is prophesied therewith) in April, with 
such a festival and the co-operation of local and 
foreign artists. 

It is appropriate to note that this year Brooklyn 
will undertake more music-making independently 
of New York than ever before. The Brooklyn 
Philharmonic Society's great orchestra, under Theo- 
dore Thomas, will give its usual six concerts and 
six rehearsals. Anton Seidl and his Metropolitan 
Orchestra will be listened to in an extended series 
of popular and classical afternoon concerts. the first 
of which occurred last week. Mr. C. Mortimer 
Wiske also has arranged for a series of popular 
orchestral concerts, the first one on November 17. 
The Brooklyn Choral Society will also take up 
active work, private and public. 

In the important field of operatic intereste, the 
season of grand opera in German, sung at the 
Metropolitan Opera-House, will begin November 
26, and continue for the customary long series of 
evening and Saturday afternoon representations. 
OF the personnel of this season’s company less is 
known than usual, all except three or four being 
newcomers to America ; but of some of the strangers 
good expectations are legitimate. The repertory 
will be largely of Wagnerian and of other modern 
and (somewhat specially) of the French opéra- 
comique scores. ‘T'wo novelties are important and 
will be heard with curiosity : Franchetti’s “Azraél” 
and Smareglia’s “ Vassal of Szigeth.” Massenet’s 
“ Esclarmonde ” and “ Le Mage” are also nomi- 
nated, in addition to a proportion of Gounod, Verdi, 
Thomas, Bizet, Goldmark, Marschner, and so on. 

In the wonted demesnes of operetta there will 
be the full quota of scores and companies, in 
which connection the Casino is the only one claim- 
ing consideration. That there is a future before it 
of serious utility to musical art here, we see more 
plainly this season than ever. 

Such is an outline of the busy period of the 
1890-91 season. 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


Any subscriber sending an inguiry on any subject to The 
Christian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will re- 
ceive a reply either through the columns of the per or by personal 
letter. € answer be given as promptly as practicable.] 


Religious questions in themselves have ceased to tronble 
me, but as they stand related to church membership they 
always have been and still areatrouble. Ihave felt utterly 
paralyzed as regards church work (Sunday-school teach- 
ing, for instance), by a feeling that I am. not altogether in 
harmony with the members of the church in which | 
am. Christ accepted as his disciples those who were 
willing to promise allegiance to him, those who were loyal 
and devoted learners and friends of his; but (1) is this 
what the churches mean by “accepting Christ as a Sav- 
iour,’’ and is this all that they mean to include in that 
expression? I think not. And yet it seems to me that it 
ought to be sufficient. (2) In the Bible Christ is called the 
Son of God, the ** express image of his person,”’ etc., and so 
I canaccept him, but when children are taught to say, ‘* Jesus 
made me,”’ it seems to me to make Christ, not the *‘ image of 
God,’ but absolutely to be God the Father. (3) Using the 
name of Christ as God, absolutely, is all the way in which I 
can explain many expressions which people use ; as, ** Christ 

s been very near to me;” ** Christ is present with me ;’’ 
** TL have found Jesus,”’ ete.; and in laul’s Epistles are simi 
lar expressions, as, ‘“‘I can do all things through Christ 
which strengtheneth me ;”? but I cannot so use these expres- 
sions in my own experience. (4) ‘* Christ in you, the hope of 
glory.” I have sometimes explained to myself in this way : 

hrist means ‘the anointed ’’—anointed with the Spirit of 
God—and this union of the divine with the human, which 
had perfect manifestation in Christ, is shown in some meas- 
ure in us, and this anointing is the Christ in us. (5) If from 
what I have stated you can help me to understand what my 
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relations can or ought to be to an evangelical church, I will 
be very greatly obliged. A Susscrper. 

1. We think that the churches generally would consider 
allegiance to Christ as acceptance of him. What allegi- 
ance to Christ includes is a point of great difference. 
Some think it includes believing that the whale swal- 
lowed Jonah. Christian fellowship must rest on the 
general agreement in allegiance to the Master, whom 
each must obey as he understands. 2. It is unscript- 
ural to say, “Jesus made me.” Christians may reason- 
ably a to such an expression, which the Bible never 
uses. But the lines of Christian fellowship and co- 
operation should not be drawn on the use or disuse of 
such language. 3. The expressions quoted intimate 
nothing, one way or the other, as to the nature of 
Christ’s relation to God. Any devout and spiritually- 
minded person, Unitarian or Trinitarian, might use 
them to denote experiences in the spiritual life. 4. The 
proper meaning of this is, the spirit of Christ in you, 
Christlikeness of character, gives assurance of the eternal 
life. 5. We think you would do well to seek active co- 
operation with the church in which you are and reither 
to judge others nor let others judge you, but, in hum- 
ble allegiance to Christ, to do the best you can, and 
search the Scriptures for true knowledge of Christ 
and encouragement to the duty of a disciple. 


The lesson to-day was Christ in Gethsemane, and the 
teacher suggested Christ’s possible fear that he would die 
there and fail to suffer on the cross, plainly carrying the idea 
that had Christ failed so to die, the chief end of his mission 
would not have been accomplished, and the salvation of the 
world would not have been wrought out. . . . So I asked if 
it would not have been better that Judas should have been 
won, as Christ tried to win him, from consenting to the be- 
trayal, and if Herod and Pilate and the chief priests had 
been simply honest and open-hearted—?. e., better that they 
should have been simply honorable and Christ have died a 
natural death, than that they should have been officially 
dishonest and Christ have met the death of the cross. . . 
She answered, substantially, ‘‘ Better for those men, but not 
better for the world, for without shedding of blood there is no 
remission.’”’ And then I saw that I do not believe in—or 
rather do not feel as true—the ‘“‘ scheme of redemption.” .. . 
But | realize how entirely possible it is for me to be wrong. 
Will you tell me the truth as you see it? oe 

We think it important to hold to the following points : 
1. Christ, as he said, gave his life a ransom for many. 
2. This he did life-long, continually giving all there 
was of him to give. He, as well as Paul, could say, “I 
die daily.” 3. In every sacrifice, whether Christ’s or 
ours, the essential value lies in the spirit, not in the flesh. 
The saving power of Christ’s death is not in the blood- 
drops, but in what they betoken. 4. It was not to 
give redemptive value to his sacrificial life, but to give 
efficacy to it through adequate recognition, that he, who 
had laid his life down in living for others, laid it down 
at last in dying on the Cross. 5. The Cross is the neces- 
sary key to the sacrificial mystery of Christ’s whole life. 
The cross his body bore was indispensable for the effect- 
ual revelation of the cross his Spirit bore. Therefore, 
as Jesus said, “it behoved Christ to suffer.” In this 
sense only is it true that “ without shedding of blood 
there is no remission.” It is not that without blood 
God is not satisfied, but men are not convinced and con- 
verted. 


L. McE, 


The thing referred to was either baptism istead of, 
or baptism for the sake of, the dead. In the former case, 
a person may have fancied that his friend who had died 
unbaptized was somehow benefited by his receiving 
baptism as his substitute. In the latter case, a person 
may have sought baptism from a conviction that his 
friend, who had died unbaptized, would have done so 
had he lived. The former is the likelier case. The 
custom of vicarious baptism was early eradicated from 
the Church, and survived only among heretical sects. 
Paul does not pause in his argument to criticise it, but 
refers to it merely as being, for such persons, an argu- 
ment for the resurrection. 


Will you please explain 1 Cor. xv., 29? 


Please state the best work on conditional immortality, 
aside from ** Life in Christ,’”’ by Edward White. 
F. B. M. 
“The Extinction of Evil,” by the Rev. Dr. Petavel. 
(C. H. Woodman, Hanover Street, Boston ; 75 cents.) 


1. What are the best authorities on the Lord’s Prayer and 
its interpretation? 2. Best authorities on the Ten Command- 
ments ? - M.D, 

1. Dr. W. Gladden, Dr. C. Stanford, Dr. H. J. Van 
Dyke. 2. Dr. J. Oswald Dyke, Dr. E. A. Washburn, 
Dr. R. W. Dale. To be had through any New York 
house. 


Can you putacountry boy on the track of information 
about good trade schools in New York or ase A ots 

Write to Richard T. Auchmuty, 61 University Place, 
New York. 


Why is the mark of inflection always placed over the first 
syllable of General Frémont’s name? Does it denote any 
unusual pronunciation ? he eH 

The name is French in origin. Strictly speaking, the 
e with aecent should have the sound of our long a, 


J. B. F.—Gesenius was a philologist and lexicog- 
rapher, professor at Halle, and died in 1842. e 
wrote only for the learned and students of Hebrew. 
An English translation of his Hebrew Lexicon, based on 
Robinson’s, is being prepared by Professors Briggs and 
Brown, of the Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
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A wonderfully bright story 
of a most sensible “Old Maid,” 
who could discern the dangers 
of a misalliance ; a most whole- 
some article to place before 
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Why I Never Married. 
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Flirting 
33 Wrong ? 





These, with 
’ other special fea- 
tures for our 
girls, will be 
found in the No- 
ot number 


be Ladies Hoe ‘Fournal 


Now ready, on the News-stands, 10 Cents a Copy. 


our growing daughters. 
Another good, sharp ser- 

mon for young ladies, written 

* a most entertaining style, 
” «PELICIA HOL 

A the pen-name of one of Phila- 

delphia’s best-known society. 

women, is an article entitled: 
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RUTH ASHMORE, in her Department of «Side Talks With Girls,” iS 
presents some very crisp “talks ’’ under such captions as : 


“To be Easy in Conversation”’ ; 
A “For My Rosebuds of Marriage”’; . 


“Social Laws for Girls , iS 
“Girls and the Stage.”’ ic 





= For $1. 0Oo year, FREE, and a FULL YEAR from January Ist, 1891, to January 1st, 1892. 
our handsome 4o0-page Premium Catalogue, illustrating a thousand articles, and including “ Art Needle- 


We will mail the Journal from now to January 1st, 1892—that is, the balance «i oe iS 
so, x 
<3 


«\| work Instructions,” by Mrs. A. R. Ramsey ; also, ‘Kensington Art Designs,” by Jane S. Clark, of London. 
N. B.—This offer must positively be mentioned when sending your Subscription, or one year only will be given. \ 


CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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os B ROS. 
Cheapest Bookstore in the World 


READ THE LIST OF BARGAINS. 


Bulwer’s Works.......... 26 vols., half calf, $25 00 
Thackeray’ ry Works. bes exh os 9 50 
Dickens’s * ,,.... Bee hil 13 00 
George Eliot's ee RE Si ial = 8 00 
Harper’s Magazine poenea _— wre: Be 


Uemteny.. eo. ecener ae 4.9 . S@ 


Other Books at same rate. 
LIBRARIES FURNISHED CHEAPER THAN ANY 
OTHER BOOKSTORE IN WORLD. 

81 Chambers Street, - - New York. 


If so, and desire fashionable 
writing-paper at reasonable 

ask your stationer for 

Bond 
or Bunker Hill Linen. 
WRI If he does not keep them, 
send three 2-cent stamps for 
? our oeaapete a samples of 
, varieti 
Postage is 16 ets, per Ib, the d. SAMUE 


Express often cheaper. | tin Street. Boston. 


Those answering an advertisement will 

Pulltaher by slediag thet they amo the 
saw 

Advertisement in The Christian Unton. 




















CARMINA SANCTORUM. 


Churches desiring a compact and handy manual of praise comprising the best 
hymns and tunes, both ancient and modern, should not fail to examine Carmina 
Sanctorum, by the Rev. Drs. Hitchcock, Eddy, and Madge. 

This book has the popular square shape, giving ample display of both music 
and words. 

Responsive Readings are bound in when desired, printed in clear type—Roman 
and Italics—without increasing the size of the book beyond the limits of good taste, 
and at a nominal increase of price. 


“ THE NEAREST PERFECTION.”—Christian Union. 


SONGS OF PRAISE, FOR PRAYER MEETINGS 


and for use in smaller churches, by Rev. Dr. Mudge, is now used in many churches 
wanting something more substantial than has heretofore prevailed. 








: 


Sample copies in any required numbers sent on request to 


A. S. BARNES & C0., Publishers, 751 Broadway, N. Y. 
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HE flight of summer warns us to sur- 
round ourselves with what Mr. Mabie 
calls “the true companions of the short 
wintry days and the long wintry nights,” 
and as we draw our chairs nearer our own 
blazing hearths, a book with the suggest- 
ive title, “ My Study Fire,” promises to 
be a genial companion indeed. In the 
opening chapters, we watch, breathless, 
the charming ceremony with which “the 
one who makes the home” kindles the 
annual fire in the room which is evidently 
the heart of the house. ‘“ All eyes are 
fixed on the fireplace, and every swift ad- 
vance of flame, creeping silently from 
stick to stick until the whole mass is 
wrapped in fire, is noted with deepening 
satisfaction.” 

In the chapters which follow, the au- 
thor shows that Nature is to him a close- 
abiding friend for whom his love never 
fails, from the time when “the birds of 
April announce the summer, coming 
swiftly northward with leaf for tree, and 
flower for stalk, and green for brown, 
and the splendor of overflowing light for 
days that are brief and shadowed” to 
the sunset when, “as the last tender light 
of the winter day falls on those deep, rich 
masses of frost tracery, one will see a 
vanishing loveliness as tender as the flush 
of a rose-leaf, and as ethereal as the light 
of a solitary star when it first touches the 
edges of the hills.” This sympathetic 
observation, this keen insight, is not con- 
fined to Nature, for of children he writes : 
“Often there pours upon the mind of a 
child the deepest and most awful mys- 
teries of life ;” and, “I saw for the first 
time how early the sense of universal 
beauty is awakened in childhood, and 
how instinctively it sees that all beautiful 
things are akin to each other.” 

The strong literary quality of the book 
makes it an intellectual stimulant, while 
we cannot speak too warmly of the whole- 
some, cheerful spirit with which the bat- 
tle of life is faced. ‘There are those, 
however, on whose careers shadows from 
within and from without meet in a com- 
mon darkness, and complete that slow 
anguish of soul by which a personal ag- 
ony is sometimes transmuted into an 
universal consolation and strength.” To 
these he says that “there is no kind of 
bondage which life lays upon us that may 
not yield both sweetness and strength, 
and nothing reveals a man’s character 
more fully than the spirit in which he 
meets his humiliations.” These be strong, 
helpful words, and many a weak, tired 
soul will be strengthened by them. 

He writes of woman with a warm ap- 
preciation of the size of her kingdom and 
her sovereignty over it, while in one chap- 
ter is a sentence which many a woman 
may well ponder. ‘The supreme charm 
of a woman is her atmosphere ; and how 
shall that be serene and sunny, touching 
the life of home with indefinable colour 
and fragrance, if problems and perplexi- 
ties are not kept well in the background ?” 

In short, the whole atmosphere of the 
book is that which a strong, sensitive 
nature creates about it, and of whatever 
subject the author writes—nature, child- 
hood, books, religion, art—his deep tones 
vibrate in the inner recesses of our souls. 

This is a book for all seasons, all moods, 
all minds ; and one will return again and 
again to it for the refreshment and stimu- 
lant which one found in it at one’s first 
reading. 

“ My Study Fire,” a volume of essays 
by Hamilton W. Mabie. 12mo, boards, 
uncut, $1.25. Dodd, Mead & Company. 
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FOR her Histery of Playing Cards 
Mrs. John King Van Rensselaer 
has chosen the title with which our 
Puritan ancestors designated them: 
“The Devil's Picture Books.” (Oc- 
tavo, cloth, illustrated, $5.00. Dodd, 
Mead & Company, 753 and 755 Broad- 
way, New York, Publishers.) It is to 
Burns, however, that the origin of this 
title can be traced in his poem, “The 
Twa Doge,” where he says, in a man 
ner most ungallant to the fair sex: 


eee aad 


“The Ladies arm-in-arm in clusters, 

As great and gracious a’ as sisters ; 

But hear their absent thoughts o’ ither, 

They’re a’ run deils and jads thegither. 

Whyles o’er the wee bit cup and platie, 

They sip the scandal potion pretty ; 

Or lee-lang nights, wi’ crabbit leuks, 

Pore owre the devil’s pictured beuks ; 

Stake on a chance a farmer’s stack- 

yard, 

And cheat like ony unhanged black- 

guard.” 

There have been several histories of 
playing cards. Taylor, Singer, and 
Chatto have all written with more or 
But it is forty years 
since the last of these was issued. 
Forty years have taken the English 
traveller into every land and clime, 
and have brought to light the cards of 
nations of which these historians had 
no knowledge. 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer, then, while 
including in her work all that these 
early chroniclers had to say, has been 
most fortunate in being able to add 
the newexamples. Such, for instance, 
are the Japanese, whose four suits rep- 
resent the four seasons, spring, sum- 
mer, autumn, winter; the Persian, ex- 
ecuted by hand and painted, in many 
cases, with all the delicacy of a minia- 
ture, and held, it is reported, at fabu- 
lous prices; the Apache Indian, where 
buckskin serves as the material on 
which to rudely paint imitations of the 
Spanish suits; the gambling sticks of 
the Haida tribe of Indians living on 
the Queen Charlotte Islands, which 
are perhaps the most curious of any ; 
the gambling sticks of Alaska, ete. 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer traces back 
the origin of cards in the different 
nations, following them down through 
their various changes in form and 
number until they have reached the 
fashion of to-day. Her words are 
reinforced and illustrated by twenty- 
four full-page plates of designs, of 
which sixteen are beautifully printed 
in colours. On these are shown the 
cards of many nations, Chinese, Per- 
sian, Italian, German, those of Cash- 
mere, of Alaska, of the Apache Indi- 
ans, and, among others, those delightful 
attempts to overcome evil with good, 
the instruction cards with which our 
pious ancestors attempted to quiet 
their consciences and at the same time 
have a little of that sinful commodity, 
pleasure. 

Apart from its interest to the gen- 
eral reader, the book is likely to be 
consulted as the final authority on its 
subject. 
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Double Holiday Numbers. 


and all the ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY SUPPLEMENTS. 








“No other Weekly Paper gives such a Variety of Entertaining Reading at so low a price.” 


Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year's, Easter, Fourth-of-July. 


Twenty Pages, Profusely Illustrated, Colored Covers, Attractive Stories by Favorite Writers. 


To any New Subscriber who will send $1.75 now, we will mail The 
Youth’s Companion FREE to January, 1891, and for a Full Year from 
that Date. This offer includes the FIVE DOUBLE HOLIDAY a MBERS 
Address, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 








Jan., 1891, 


























‘Ke Gold Hunters 
=f of California,” 


a series of richly illus- 
trated papers destribing 
th the exciting scenes at- 
paten ding thre gold fever 
er of 49, be egins in the 


2 go NOVEMBER 


number of 


“THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE. 


The first paper is an account of the thrilling 

experiences of “The First Emigrant Train to 

California,” described by Gen. John Bidwell, a sur- 

vivor of a party of emigrants who crossed the Rockies 

in 1841, seven years before the gold discoveries. Later rs will tell of scenes at 

the mines, the different routes to California, the work o ‘he vigilance committees, 

women in the early days of the settlements, etc., etc. — all written by participants in 

the scenes described. The series will be fully and interestingly illustrated with en- 

gravings made from sketches, etc., and it will prove a worthy successor of the recent 
War Papers, and other serials which have made THe CENTURY so famous. 

The November Century contains also the beginning of the narrative of “An Amer- 
ican in Tibet,” 700 miles of the journey having been over ground never before trod by 
a white man; first chapters of a delightful novelette, “ Colonel Carter of Cartersville,” by 
F. Hopkinson Smith; reminiscences of “The White House in the Time of Lincoln,” 
by Col. John Hay, one of Lincoln's private secretaries; the first paper in a valuable 
series on the government of cities, “ How London is Governed ’’; an illustrated article 
on “ The Printing of THE CENTURY,” etc. Extracts from advance sheets of 


THE FAMOUS TALLEYRAND MEMOIRS 


will begin soon, also the series on “ Indian Fights and Fighters,” and Edward Eggles- 
ton’s serial novel,“ The Faith Doctor.” Mow is the time to subscribe to THE CENTURY. 
The new volume begins with November. Send $4.00 for a year’s subscription to the 
ublishers or to your bookseller. Single numbers sold everywhere, 35 cents. Send 
for our “miniature CENTURY,” with the full prospectus, iftustrated with full-page 


engravings,— no charge. THE CENTURY Co. 33 East 17th Street, New York. 
Soeiber 


FOR CHRISTMAS-TIME! 
“FROST QUERN AND SANTA GLAU,” 4 ox, centnts br te: a.M Petnt. Copzg 


and R-citations. One of 
the best of its k Will be th 


heartily ealoyed by all. May be easily 
and quickly pr pared can rendered by any pane Gaekee School Price, 30 cents by mail 


A new Christmas Service by the Rev. Robert Lo , to cel neato 
The Child of Bethlehem. a.) Fe tival of ths Advent with devotional exercis-s. i: cumkains 18 par ¥ 
for Responsive Rantings. ty termingled with new and appropriate Songs. The service is equal to fo the 
most successful written phe this pant eset aut outhen, & aod ivt the best published this season. 
rice, $4 pe ts each by mail. 
‘Published this Season, sialon pric ht, cheery. original Carols, 
Christmas Annual No. 21, by the most successful composers. yin each; ‘a3 Ser 100. 
CURISTMAS CHIMES FOR LITTLE VUICES.—A Einécresrten Service for Primary “lasses 
he Sunday-School. Prepared by Mrs. Witsur F. Crarts. Price, 5 Cents each by mail. 
RECIT pict bog we FOR pee Te ae TIMs, —Eight pages of Selections of a riate Poetry and 
Prose sent on receipt of four cents in stamps. me watt ’ 
A full Catalogue of Popular Cantatas, Services, and Xmas Music sent on request. 


81 Randolph Street, Chicago. THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 76 East Ninth St., New York 


AGENTS WANTED 
LADIES and GENTLEMEN my rte 








A THE ADV Pook on G KINGDOM of 
nders of | Foreto a History 


‘American Pub Pub ., 
n or St. 1'EGo+ Hare Marciora; oe . 





D, APPLETON & C0.'5 


First volume in the Series of the Young 
Heroes of Our Navy. 


LITTLE JARVIS. 


By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL. 
Itustrated by J. 0. DAVIDSON and GEORGE 
WHARTON EDWARDS. 


Bound in cloth, with specially designed cover. 
8v0. Price, $1.00. 


The story of the heroic midshipman of the 
frigate Constellation. The second of the 
Youth’s Companion prize stories. 





No 63 Town and Country Library. 


A SQUIRE OF LOW DEGREE. 
By LILY A. LONG. 


A Squire of Low Degree is by a new Ameri- 
can novelist, whose work shows rare talent. 
The scene is laid in the Northwest. The 
leading motive of the book is a peculiarly 
noble form of self-sacrifice. 


12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 





Volume XV{I. International Education 
ries. 
Edited by Wrt1AM T. Harris, A.M., LL.D., 


Commissioner of Education. 


ESSAYS ON EDUCATIONAL 
REFORMERS. 


By ROBERT HERBERT QUICK, M.A. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Only authorized edition of the work as re- 
written in 1890. 


From THE PREFACE, 

‘* As the book is likely to have more read- 
ers in the country of its adoption than in the 
country of its birth, I have persuaded my 
friend Dr. William 'T. Harris, the United 
States Commissioner of Education. to put it 
into the International Education Series which 
he edits; so the — authorized editions of 
the book are the English edition and the 
American edition published by Messrs. D 
Appleton & Co 


EaRLswoop Oorpacs, REDHILL, 
SURREY, ENGLAND, } 
28th Julz, 1890. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or any book sent by mail 
on receipt of price. 


1, 3 & 5 Bonn Street, New York. 


GOSPEL HYMNS No.5, 
By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN, ard STEBBINS, 


is conceded to be the 


BEST SONG BOOK IN EXISTENCE 
For Religious Work and Prayer Meetings. 


is the onl 
No. 5 *iy42 ie coped 7g 
D. L. MOODY, 
Rev. B. FAY MILLS, 
Dr. L. W. MUNHALL, 
Rev. GEO. F. PENTECOST, 
Major D W. WHITTLE. 
Many others could also be named if space permitted. 
234 Songs with Music, $30 per 100; Words, $10. 


Tux Bro: GLOW | 
76 &. 9th 8t.. Sy. York. 





Tue Joun Cuunce Co. 
74 W.4th Bt.,Cincinnati,0 
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Funk & Wagnalls’ Latest Issues 


In Darkest England, and the 
Way Out. 
By GEN. BOOTH, of the Salvation Army. 
AUTHORIZED EDITION. 

This book, the first edition of which was 
sold in London within three hours, describes 
a marvelous undertaking, involving an outlay 
of $5,000,000, and towards which subscriptions 
are pouring in from all parts of Great Britain. 
‘*It sounds a note,’’ says a reviewer, ‘that 
will reverberate round the world.” It has 
created a profound sensation, and enlisted 
the deepest interest. a; 

f Revi . London, says: ‘It 
wetans = epoch: A rng kth o world seen 
for many alongday. Our children and our children’s 
children will not see the end of the c! transform: 
ing influences that will be set in motion this month.’ 

Daily Telegraph, London, says: ‘The Gen- 
eral’s firm faith car: the reader we 

Daily News, London, says: ** aptivating in 
aa fe eironicie. eo oT “Puts the 
State Ohuroh ina very disagreeable position."’ 


Large demy 8vo, about 300pp. $1.50, cloth. 


Beneath Two Flags: 
THE AIM, METHODS OF WORK, HIS- 
TORY, AND PROGRESS OF 
THE SALVATION ARMY. 


By MRS. MAUD B. BOOTH. 


No worker or pastor can afford to remain 
ignorant of the rise, progress, and status of 
the Salvation Army. “‘ Beneath Two Flags” 
furnishes its readers with every needful partic- 
ular concerning this growing organization of 
over 1,000,000 adherents, which, having spread 
out its branches throughout Great Britain, is 
making rapid progress also in the U. S. 


i ee 
‘oun L 4 

“presbyterian, St. Louis, says: “It bristles 
with interest.’’ 


12mo, 288 pp. $1.00, cloth. 


Arvine’s Cyclopedia of Moral 
and Religious Anecdotes. 
Introduction by Rev. George B Cheever, D.D. 


The design of the work is to furnish illustra- 
tive moral and religious anecdotes. It 
is arranged in regular encyclopedic order and 
has a copious index, so arranged as to make 
it easy to find facts in a moment on any topic 
or Scripture text which the fact can illustrate. 

~P. » D.D. s: “ Such a collec- 
uid aaRnemnPaD tea aint ican 
for the illustration of truth.” 

New edition. Large 8vo, 895 pp. Cloth, 
$3.50; sheep, $5.00. 


1,500 Facts and Similes. 
By J. F. B. TINLING, B.A. 


This volume of facts and similes for ser- 
mons and has a textual index giving 
nearly 1,650 Scripture references. ese in- 
clude every book of the Bible. New edition. 
Leage 12mo, 471 pages, cloth, $2.00. Postage 
ree, 


19 Volumes of Sermons 
By Rev. C. H. SPURGEON. 


The Standard, Chicago, says: ‘‘As sermons 
they stand alone ; combining a simplicity and an ef- 
fectiveness of style unequaled by any other pub- 

ed sermons.’? 


lish 
19 vols., 12mo, cloth, 7,781 pp., 402 sermons. 
Price per vol., $1.00, carriage free. 





My Sermon Notes. 
By Rev. C. H. SPURGEON. 

“As pours water rt it, so 
may * iy sermon Ween scmea Dump 00 ooed mind 
and eet it to work developing its own resources.””— 
From the Author's Preface. 

In four vols.—Vol. I., Genesis to Proverbs ; 
Vol. II., Ecclesiastes to Malachi; Vol. III., 
St. Matthew to Acts; Vol. 1V., Romans to 
Revelation. New Edition, 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00 per vol. 


The Treasury of David. 
By Rev. C. H. SPURGEON. 

Complete in seven volumes. Containing an 
Original Exposition of the Book of Psalms. 

Philip Schaff, D.D., says: ‘The most im 
tant and practical work of the age on the Psalter.” 

New Edition. 8vo, cloth. Price, per vol., 
$2.00; per set, $14.00. 


The British Weekly Pulpit. 
(VOL, I. READY. VOL. II. IN PRESS.) 

Vol. I. contains 100 Sermons by many emi- 
nent preachers; Miscellaneous Services; 53 
Sermonettes for Children ; 55 Pulpit Prayers ; 
Textual and other Indices. Large clear print. 
rst 628 pp. Black pebbled cloth, $2.00, post 
ree, 


The Philanthropy of God. 


Shown in a series of sermons by Rev. Hugh 
rice Hughes. 
Methodist Record : “Short, 
vigorous, pointed, and full. of apt i 


Crown 8vo, 296 pp., cloth. $1.75, postpaid. 


Social Christianity. 
A series of sermons on Social Christianity, 
by Rev. Hugh Price Hughes. 


aa lang a nN tl poke et 
me '’ 
wil assuredly keep them awake. ® 


Crown 8vo, 281 pp., cloth. $1.75, post free. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., N. Y., 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 
Lorna Doone. A Romance of 

Exmoor. By R. D. Buackmorg, author 
of ‘‘Cradock Nowell,’ ete. Authorized 
American issue; with new preface spe- 
cially written by the author for this edi- 
tion. The Exmoor Edition. 3 vols., 

16mo, $3.75. 


“*, . « This Lorna visits you, not by force of savage 
ravishers, but under escort of gentle men, fair hts 
of the order of Copyright. And if you ask her how it 
is—when so man: ter tales are told, and die u 

the fitful wind—that her simple story still has life 
aud buoyancy on the lips of men, she answers not. 
but eyes, and wonders more than you do.” 
—Extract from Author's Preface. 


The Story of Switzerland. 
By R. Sreap and Mrs. Arnotp Hva. 
(No. XXXI. in the Story of the Nations 
Series.) 12mo, cloth, $1.50, half leather, 
gilt top, $1.75. 


JUST ISSUED: 


Gustavus Adolphus, and the 
Struggle of Protestantism for Ex- 
istence. By C. R. L. Fiercuer, M.A., 
late Fellow All Souls’ College, Oxford. 
(No. II. in the Heroes of the Nations 
Series.) Large 12mo, fully illustrated, 
cloth, $1.50; half morocco, gilt top, $1.75. 


“The scholarly repute of Prof. Evelyn Ab’ of 


Balliol College, Oxford, is sufficient guarantee of 


thorough excellence of the editorial supervision of 
this promising series."’ 3 


'— Independent 

English Fairy Tales. Collected 
by Joseph Jacobs, President of the Eng- 
lish Folk-Lore Society. Pictured by 
John D. Batten. ‘ ‘ $1 75 


This volume is addressed as well to lovers 
and students of volk-lore as to the little peo- 
ple who want ‘‘real stories’? simply and 
graphically told. 


Good-Living. A Practical Cook- 
ery Book for Town and Country. By 
Sara Van Buren Brucitre. 8vo, 
cloth, J FS ; ‘ r $2 25 


This book contains over 1,300 receipts drawn 
from highest authorities and many coun- 
tries; from France, Sega England, Hol- 
land, Denmark, Spain, Italy, Austria, Rus- 
sia, as well as nearer home, to suit the varied 
tastes of our cosmopolitan community... . 
Another aim, almost, if not quite equal, is 
economy, every receipt given being within 
the reach of any family of moderate, even 
modest, means in either city or country. 


*,* Illustrated Catalogue of books for young 
people, and illustrated list of Holiday publica- 
tions, prospectus of the Heroes of the Nations 
Series sent on application. 


WIDE AWAKE CHOIRS, 


CHORUS SOCIETIES, and all MUSICAL 

ASSOCIATIONS will do well to send for liste and 

catalogues of our Chorus, Anthem. or Glee Books 

Church Music Books, Singing Class Books, Oratorios, 

Cantatas, Quartets, Chorals, Octavo Pieces, &c., &c. 

JEHOVAH'S PRAISE. $l, or $9 doz.) Emerson. 
Isa jerns. fovt< Church Music book, full 
of the Metrical Tunes, Anthems, and 
Singing Class Elements and Music. 


ME Ss E. ANTHEMS (80 cts., 
7.0 p dos) CARRIES NEW AND SE: 
KCTED ANT (Bl, $9. ger dor.). KM. 
ERSON’S NEW RESPON (60 cts., = 
RGN Gus oh ote. or $120 dx) SANTORAL 
or $9 per doz.), Palmer and dge, 
Are new and thoroughly good books. 


CARL ZERRAHN’S ATLAS ($1, or $9 ver doz.) 
EMERSON’'S CONCERT SELECTIONS ($1, $9 per doz. 
Are Excellent for Conventions. 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S peg rg — 
ht Na ng. (30 cts., $3 perdoz ) Lewis. 
Mae's Btopking. (20 cts., or $1.80 per doz. 
Jingle Bells. (30 cts., $3 ape doz.) Lewis. 
t Winter. (30cts., r doz ) 
ine ithe Kerchiefs.” (20 cte., $1.80 per 
doz.) Lew 
Christmas Gift. (15 cts., or $1 80 per dos.) 
Kingdom of Mother Goose. (25 cts., or 
28 per doz.) 





ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co , 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


oF about Meury, Ward 
Beecher}. sac" 
fords Hemant teers! BOOKS 


HOLIDAY aeents SPECIAL OF FE 


nex t 60 days We wil Jgive the best terms ever given 


























to sel] the Mothers Portfolie ,a handsome illus- 
etSa book of 400 pages. Write at once for eirculars 


Funk & Wagnalls, 18-20 Astor Place, W.. | fusscoisesucucraie"Seh snus 








CLEANFAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
The Cleanfast Hosiery Co. 


Guaran- 
not te 


Houghton Mifflin & Co.'s 


New Books. 
Over the Teacups. 


By O.iverR WENDELL HoLMEs. 
12mo, uniform with Holmes’s Works, gilt | | euality un- 
top, $1.50; also in fancy style, $1.50. 


Lynics for a Lute. 


By Frank DEmPSTER SHERMAN 
author of ‘‘ Madrigals and Catches,” etc DO YO 
18mo, cloth or parchment-paper, $1.00. 


A Ward of the Golden Gate 


By Bret Harte. 16mo, $1.25. 


Essays in Philosophy: Old\= == ne A 
and New. NEW MODEL HALL TYPEWRITER ? 


By WILLIAM KNiGut, Professor | The Best and Cheapest Standard Typewriter 


a in the World. A Bonanza for Agents. 
of Mental and Moral Philosophy in the Portable, No Ink hutben, Retenchanaeahia Tepe in 


University of St. Andrews, Scotland. es, Easiest to learn and rapid as any. 
16mo, $1.25. ts wanted everywhere. 


WARRANTED AS REPRES NTED. Send tor 
Thoreau's Thoughts. 


Catalogue and Specimens of Work. Addr 
NATIONAL TYPEWRITER CoO., 
Selections from the Writings of 
Henry D. THOREAU. Edited by H. G. 


10 Temple Place, - Boston, Mass. 
O. BLAKE. With a full Bibliography of 


O, Bate With fall TYPEWRITERS. 


i like establishment in the world. First- 
class ond-hand Instruments at half new prices. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on | Unprejudiced advice given on all makes. Machines 
tpt of price by the Publishers, gold on monthly payments. Any Instrument manu 


{NG A BPROTALTY.  Whaloadle neice oda. 

. . . Se eaiers. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston | Bustrsted Catalogues Free. 

TYPEWRITER 70 Broadway, New York. 

11 East 17th St., New York. HEADQUARTERS, t 24 Eismashe BE. Chines. 

















WANT TO BUY OR 
TAKE AN AGENCY FOR 














**T advise all parents to have their boys and girls taught shorthand writing and typewriting. A stenog- 
rapher who can typewrite his notes would be safer from poverty than a great Greek scholar.’’—CHARLEs 
Reape, on ** The Coming Man.” 


Remington Standard Typewriter 


For Fifteen Years the Stand- 
ard, and to-day the most per- 
fect development of the writ- 
ing machine, embodying the 
latest and highest achieve- 
ments of inventive and me- 
We add to the 


every 


chanical skill. 
Remington improve- 


ment that study and capital 





ie — can secure. 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, - - - New York. 





SOMETHING FOR NOTHING! 


16 POLISHED GEM STONES GIVEN AWAY FREE. 


Does it not seem strange when, in these prog essive devs, more is offered for a dollar than it seems pos- 
sible to give, yet it seems stranger when ali that is promi is given. Our offer is made to interest you in. 
Tue Great 1DB, an illustrated monthly Jou . describing the resources and doings of the Rocky 
Mountain Opuntry and The Great West, and to obtain many new subscribers quick. Our guarantee is, 
money will be refunded if you are not perfectly satisfied. A collection of minerals is always attractive and 
valuable to all thin people, but is valueless, excepting the pleasure in studying the minerals. We cite 
this simply to forcibly impress on your mind that the collection of semi-precious stones which we are going 
to give you are not i mineral s: ms, but cut and polished gems, ready to be mounted in rings, 
brooches, or any other form of jewelry. Here isa list of what we will send you: 

Cameo, finely cut, can be used for ring, scarfpin, or brooch set. | 
oldstone, can be ased for ring or scarfpin. 

ger eye, can be used for ring, scarfpin, or brooch. 

Tiger eye, can be used for ring or jin. 

Pink Crocidolite, can be used for ring or ecarfpin. 

Green Crocidolite, can be used for or scarfpin. 

Carnelian, can be used for ring or scarfpin. 

Tree agate, can be used for ring or scarfpin. 

Petrified Wood, can be used for ring or scarfpin. 

Jasper, can be used for ring or scarfpio. 

Bloodstone, can be used for ring or scarfpin. 

Mosaic, inlaid with Agate and Jasper, a watch-charm complete. 

Agate, two cut stones complete, for ladies’ sleeve buttons. 

Agate, two cut stones complete, for gents’ sleeve buttons. 
osaic, square pattern, sleeve button sets. of more desirable shapes, for 

Moss agate, setting for ring or scarfpin. Jewelry settings. 


The twelfth is a Mosaic about twice the size of cut, but oblong in shape, with a Mosaic center cut read 
to be mounted for a watch charm to be set with a compass, and ite value is ®1. Each additional gem is 
honestly worth 50 cents in any jewelry store, but we make you a present of the whole selection if you send 
us @1 this month for a year’s subscription to Tue Great Drvipg, and promise to show the paper to your 
friends and sects, and ask them to subscribs. Express charges eal to your home. This offer is made 
— re ~ only. Address your letters plainly, Taz Great Divine Pus. Co., 1,630 Larimer Street, 

TESTIMONIALS, short ones culled from a great many received : 

“Gems received ; gems indeed.”—Prof. J. W. Henry Canoll, New York College of Archeology, ete. 

I have received your little cabinet of cut stones, which are gems in their way. The wonder is how 

you can afford them at such rates.”—Dr. J. H. Chapin, St. Lawrence University, Meriden, Conn. 


16 in all 
cut and polished, and some of 


this size and others 



















FORSYTH COMBINATION RUG AND EMBROIDERY MACHINE 
rior to anything < jp oe = ne Ley new designe for Bue aod Embro sdery patterns. 

roid “ern sent on rece: cents; beauti oral designs t ipt of 25 ‘ 
logue and price list «ntfre. THE FORSYTH MFG. CO,, 204 Dearborn St, Chic oo 
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ODD WILLS. 


There is probably no more profitable 
class of business to a lawyer than that 
arising out of disputes about wills, and 
the fo lowing extract from a French ad- 
vocate’s will pithily expresses his opinion 
of his clients: “I give 100,000 francs to 
the local madhouse. I got this money 
out of those who pass their lives in liti- 
gation ; in bequeathing it for the use of 
Tunaties I only make restitution.” 

It is recorded of a rich old English 
farmer that, in giving instructions for 
his will, he directed that a legacy of £100 
be given to his wife. Being informed 
that some distinction was usually made 
in case the widow married again, he 
doubled the sum ; and, when told that 
this was quite contrary to custom, he 
said, with heartfelt sympathy for his pos- 
sible successor : “ Aye, but him as gets 
her’ll deserve it.” 

A testator has considerable latitude 
given him in the expression of his wishes 
in his will, and as he is not afraid of 
libel suits in what he writes or dictates 
in such an instrument, he can be very 
caustic as well as very just. This is well 
illustrated in the following extract from 
the will of John Hylett Stow, an English- 
man, which was proved in 1781: “I 
hereby direct my executors to lay out five 
guineas in the purchase of a picture of the 
viper biting the benevolent hand of the 
person who saved him from perishing 
in the snow, if the same can be bought 
for the money; and that they do, in mem- 
ory of me, present it to a 
King’s counsel, whereby he may have fre- 
quent opportunities of contemplating on 
it, and by a comparison between that and 
his own virtue be able to form a certain 
judgment which is best and most profita- 
ble—a grateful remembrance of past 
friendship and almost parental regard, or 
ingratitude and insolence. This I direct 
to be presented to him in lieu of a legacy 
of £3,000 [I had by a former will, now 
revoked and burned, left him.” If the 
lawyer named was present at the reading 
of that will his feelings may well be im- 
agined. 

M. Colombies, a merchant of Paris, had 
his revenge on a former sweetheart, a 
lady of Rouen, when he left her by his 
will a legacy of £1,200 for having, some 
twenty years before, refused to marry 
him, “through which,” states the will, 
“I was enabled to live independently 
and happily as a bachelor.” 

An uncommon case of eccentricity on 
the part of an Englishman occurred some- 
thing over fifty years ago. His will con- 
tained the following unique paragraph : 
“TI bequeath to my monkey, my dear and 
amusing Jacko, the sum of £10 sterling 
per annum, to be employed for his sole 
and exclusive use and benefit ; to my 
faithful dog, Shock, and my well- “beloved 
eat, Tib, each a pension of £5 sterling, 
and I desire that in the case of the death 
of either of the three the lapsed pension 
shall pass to the other two, between whom 
it is to be equally divided. On the death 
of all three the sum appropriated to this 
purpose shall become the property of my 
daughter Gertrude, to whom I give this 
preference among my children, because 
of the large family she has, and the dif- 
ficulty she finds in bringing them up.”— 
[Chambers’s Journal. 








BIG BOWLDERS. 


Wherever the glaciers melted, they 
left an immense amount of “drift,” that 
is, sand, gravel, and stones of all sorts, 
which had been frozen in the ice when 
the glaciers were forming. 

The stones of the drift are of all sizes. 
Some are as small as pebbles, others as 
large as small houses. There is one at 
Bradford, Mass., which measures thirty 
feet each way, ‘and weighs four and a 
half million pounds. There is another 
on a ledge in Vermont which is even 
larger than that, and which must have 
been carried by the ice across a valley 
lying five hundred feet below where the 
stone now is, showing that the ice was 
five hundred feet thick. Great bowlders 
of trap-rock extend through Connecticut 
on a line running to Long Island Sound ; 
and as some of the same kind are found 
on Long Island, the glacier is believed to 
have crossed the Sound, carrying these 
rocks with it. An immense statue of 
Peter the Great, at St. Petersburg, 
stands on one of these glacier bowlders 





of solid granite, which weighs three mill- 
ion pounds. One of the largest bowlders 
in America is in the Indian village of 
Mohegan, near Montville, Conn. The 
Indians call the rock “Shehegan.” Its 
top, which is flatand as large as the floor 
of a good-sized room, is reached by a 
ladder. 

Sometimes these bowlders are found 
perched upon bare ledges of rock, so 
nicely balanced that, though of great 
weight, they may be aoe hey the hand. 
They are called “rocking-stones.” Near 
the little Connecticut village of Noank, 
on Long Island Sound, there is an im- 
mense bowlder called by the people there 
“ Jemimy’s Pulpit.” It was formerly a 
rocking-stone. But the rock has worn 
away below it, and it can no longer be 
moved.—[St. Nicholas. 








—A London church choir struck be- 
cause the church wardens had reduced 
the pay of the laundress who ironed their 
surplices. It is encouraging to record 
that the efforts of the vocalists in behaif 
of the washerwoman were successful. 
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more than soap’swork, and half | 
of your own besides. Anything || 


that needs cleaning can be 
washed with it—without scour- 
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and with absolute safety. 
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WILLARD’S HOTEL 
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The most famous and well-known Hotel in 
the City. Special rates by the month. The 
cuisine equaled by none. Homelike and 
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BOOKS BY 


Hamilton W. Mabie. 


The following books by Mr. Haminton W. 
MaBIE will be sent to any address by The 
Christian Union, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


MY STUDY FIRE. $1.25. 


NORSE STORIES RETOLD FROM 
THE EDDAS. i6mo. $1.00. 


OUR NEW ENGLAND. Her Na 
ture Described by Hamilton Wright Ma- 
bie, and Some of Her Familiar Scenes 
Illustrated. The illustrations are photo- 
gravures from Nature, with remarques 
drawn by Frank T. Merrill. Oblong 
quarto, limp cover, with photogravure on 
Japanese paper, gilt edges. Price, $4.00; 
cloth, illuminated, price, $5.00. 
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Address The Christian Union, 
30 La Fayette Place, New York. 
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Motto for the Week: 


“ By faithfulness faith is earned.” 


“What we Seek, we shall 
Find.” 


Publisher Christian Union: Your motto from Emer- 
son, * What we seek, we shal] find,” has not been 
verified in my experience. One of the first things I 
read in the new number of The Christian Union was 
“ A Modest Suggestion,” and I was amused and aston- 
ished at the consummate assurance, and my remark 
was, “* The Outlook’ is one of the best parts of the 
paper.” But since reading it I am not ready to ask you 
to discontinue it, but to ask why there is no mention in 
it of the recent elections. I sat down with the ex pecta- 
tion of reading a well-written, fair-minded article com- 
menting upon the elections of this week throughout the 
country, or at least upon the situation in New York 
City. I seek, but I do not find. It certainly is not 
too soon for some mention of the matter. Please en- 
lighten, through your columns, or otherwise, 

And oblige A Constant READER. 











We hasten to answer this letter, because we wish 
to assure our correspondent that when he seeks, 
from the Publisher’s Desk, information about anything 
concerning The Christian Union which he does not under- 
stand, we shall always try to enable him to find it. 
Our correspondent’s letter gives us an opportunity to 
say what we have long wanted to about the work of 
preparing one issue of The Christian Union for press. 
The latest issue of The Christian Union was dated 
November 6. The election was November 4. It 
seems to our correspondent, therefore, as if it were a 
very simple thing to have written on November 5 an 
analytical account of the election for the next day’s 
paper, and he is very much surprised that he has not 
found it. Now, a moment’s thought will convince him 
that it is impossible to prepare, set in type, print, and 
mail one issue of The Christian Union in a single day. 
The fact is that the edition for any given week is 
divided into three parts. The first part goes to press 
on Saturday, the second part goes to press on Monday, 
the third part goes to press Tuesday afternoon, and 
The Christian Union is being printed all Tuesday night, 
all day Wednesday, and Wednesday night, being 
mailed as fast as it is printed. It is dated Thursday 
becauge that is the day of publication on which the sub- 
scribers in the Eastern States should get their copies 
of the paper. Articles for the first part already men- 
tioned are put in the typesetters’ hands a week before 
the date of the paper in which they appear, and dur- 
ing that week the editors and typesetters are all hard 
at work getting the paper in shape for publication. 
Important items of news and editorial ‘comment on 
that news can go into the typesetters’ hands not later 
than Tuesday morning. This very article, which our 
correspondent is now reading, was dictated to a stenog- 
rapher at half-past two o’clock on Monday afternoon, the 
10th inst. The stenographer had to write out her notes 
on the typewriter, her copy had to be revised by the 
publisher, and then sent to the composing-room, where 
it was put in type. It was then sent back in the form 
of a “galley proof,” that is to say, printed in a long 
strip, the width of a column of the paper. Further 
corrections had to be made on this galley proof. It 
then had to be sent back to the composing-room and 
made up into page form. The page proof was sent 
back to the Publisher’s Desk and read again. It then 
had to go back to the composing-room a third time, and 
the type was finally “locked up,” as it is called, for 
the press. It then went to the pressroom, was put on 
the press, and made ready and printed. The sheet 
had to be folded with the other pages and bound. The 
paper was then wrapped, and the yellow label bearing 
the subscriber’s name pasted on. It had then to be 
taken to the post-office, traveled a thousand miles 
by railway, was put in the subscriber’s post-office, taken 
out by him, and he is now reading it. All this work 
had to be done between Monday night and Thursday 
night. This perhaps will explain, as clearly as any ex- 
planation can, why The Christian Union of November 
6 contained no comment whatever on the election of 
November 4. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Abie Biter, Chair 


(Uncle Peter will endeavor to answer any question that 
puzzles the young folks. But he makes these conditions : 

1st. The full name and address of the inquirer must ac- 
company each question —not for publication, but for identifi- 
cation. 

2d. Write only on one side of the paper. . 

3d. The questioner must send a two-cent stamp, but he or 
she must allow Uncle Peter to use his discretion as to whether 
he shall reply through the paper or through the mail. 

4th. The questioner must be patient, and give Uncle Peter 
time to get the desired information if he does not possess it 
himself. In ordinary cases it will take from two.to three 
weeks to make an answer. 

5th. Nobody must expect Uncle Peter to be omniscient. | 








23. Dear Uncle Peter; The question which is now 
causing us the most perplexity is about the most cor- 
rect way of sitting down. Now you, Uncle Peter, if 
we believe in your portrait, do undoubtedly hook your 
elbow over your chair back. We would like to inquire, 
Why not? You may say that it is not graceful ; it is 
not. But it looks comfortable, and that may be every- 
thing for a man of your age. Probably Lord Chester- 
field did the same thing at times. 

So much for the masculine gender. A young woman 
has other pitfalls awaiting her. Her elbows cause her 
no inconvenience—it is her heels. Why is her family 
monitor so prone to say, “ Don’t sprawl’? Certainly 
sprawling is not invariably fair to see, but it may be so 
nevertheless. Let us look ata certain painting called 
“The Reading of Haone,” four female figures grouped 
with consummate art—postures undeniably full of 
grace, yet under no circumstances to be adopted in 
polite society. Which one of those figures would look 
half so presentable if sitting bolt upright upon that 
sofa, her hands clasped on her lap, and her feet dis- 
eee in the conventional drawing-room attitude ? 

hat unhappy wretch would dream of advising them 
not to sprawl? They must sprawl. We want them 
to sprawl. Who would look at them if they did not 
sprawl? Please, Uncle Peter, tell us what you know 
about sitting down. MICHIGAN. 


You saw by my picture that I was an old gentleman, 
and that of course proves that I have had some expe- 
rience in the world. I did not need glasses, when read- 
ing your letter, to discover that you were trying to 
deceive an old gentleman ; trying to make him believe 
that you were a girl, when I am quite sure that you are 
aman. That is, that you have just become a man, and 
probably voted for the first time at the recent election. 
Now, how did I know it? Well, in the first place, be- 
cause you seemed to know exactly how it felt to throw 
your arm over the back of a chair, and that is a posi- 
tion that I never knew a lady to take, and certainly 
never knew one to advocate. Most chair backs are too 
high for a lady to throw her arm over the back and be 
at all comfortable. Now that we are talking about 
arms thrown over the chair back, did you really ever 
see any one take that position when he was excited? It 
isa position which means indifference, even to one’s per- 
sonal appearance. I have had a talk with Aunt Rebecca 
about the display of feet, which is so common nowa- 
days in the street cars and public places. It has always 
puzzled me, for I believe that women are as modest to- 
day as they were in Aunt Rebecca’s time, and I never 
saw a display of her boot-heels. She has made it plain 
to me. She says the dress skirts are cut and made in 
such a way that when a lady sits down it is almost im- 
possible for her to keep her feet covered. I am glad 
you brought up this subject of how to sit, because so 
many women do not know how to sit down, how to 
hold themselves while sitting, or how to rise grace- 
fully. The days of the straight-back chairs had much 
to do with the upright, alert figures of our girls’ grand- 
mothers, the companions of Aunt Rebecca. But every- 
where we go in this age there are chairs made for 
lounging, which largely is accountable for the tendency 
of the American girl to sit, as some one has expressed 
it, on her backbone. That is, she sits down in a chair 
and then slides forward. Nothing could be more un- 
graceful or inelegant, and nothing but the unconscious- 
ness of it ever excuses it. Ladies do not sprawl. They 
leave that for inelegant young men and careless 
boys. By sprawling, you mean the extending and 
spreading apart of the feet, which certainly you 
never knew any woman to be guilty of. To sit down 
properly, the right foot should be a little back of the 
left foot and the bending should be at the knee and 
hip. When seated in a chair, it is not necessary to glue 
one’s spine to the back of the chair ; butit is absolutely 
necessary, in order to sit gracefully, to make use of the 
muscles in the hips and spine, to hold the figure erect. 
If a woman breathes properly she will not sit on her 
backbone, for a woman who breathes properly natu- 
rally sits erect, which does not mean stiffness. One 
should always sit in a chair in such a position as to 
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rise with the least muscular effort, and that can be 
aceomplished by keeping the left foot flat on the floor, 
the right toe on a line with the knee. Try the experi- 
ment, or ask your sister to try it for you, and see what 
an improvement it is over the rather common habit of 
rising with the soles of both feet flat on the floor. The 
right foot, or, rather, the muscles of the right leg, act 
like a spring if used properly. Remember that mvch 
that is permissible in a picture, under the careful ar- 
rangement of drapery by an artist, would be entirely 
out of place, not only because not conventional, but be- 
cause it bordered closely on the immodest, in real life. 
There are two kinds of self-forgetfulness: the kind 
that does not think enough of one’s habits to educate 
them, and the kind in which well-trained habits have 
become nature. The sprawling girl is the girl who has 
never educated her habits. The girl who never does 
the inelegant thing is the girl of trained habits, who is 
also blissfully unconscious of herself. 

37. Dear Uncle Peter: Will you kindly explain the 
origin of Hallowe’en ? S. F. V. K. 

Hallowe’en is the evening preceding the first day 
of November, which is, in the calendar of the Church 
of England, known as All-hallows’ or All Saints’ day. 
Hallowe’en is the eve of All-hallows, and thus gets its 
name. There does not seem to be, even in Chambers’s 
“ Book of Days,” a very clear explanation of its origin. 
The Century Dictionary says : “ Hallowe’en is an occa- 
sion of certain popular superstitions and observances in 
many Christian countries, fairies, witches, and imps of 
all kinds being then supposed to be especially active. In 
Scotland, as related in Burns’s ‘ Hallowe’en,’ the even- 
ing is frequently celebrated by meetings of young peo- 
ple of both sexes, when various mystical or playful 
ceremonies are performed with the view of revealing 
future husbands or wives.” 





40. Dear Uncle Peter: I have read that good design- 
ers of wall paper were scarce, and that lately women 
were taking hold of it and proving themselves quite 
capable; that the pay was good, and the field not over- 
run. What I am anxious to learn is how to get at the 
work, and find out whether or not I am capable of 
doing acceptable work in that line ; whether it isa 
regular salary, or so much per design; whether the 
work can be done at home, and designs can be sent as 
writers do their MSS., to be aceepted or rejected on 
merit ; and all about the work that I can, for I know 
nothing about it except this statement that I read in 
some paper. I cannot tell now where I sawit. If you 
can enlighten me on this subject you will confer the 
greatest favor on C. E. B. 

There are several schools of design where wall-paper 
designing may be studied in New York. There is one 
in connection with the Art Museum, and one in con- 
nection with Cooper Union. These two are free, but 
application must be made in the spring to Cooper 
Union for entrance into any of the classes for the fall 
term following. About the same conditions prevail at 
the school connected with the Museum of Art. There 
is the famous school of Associated Artists (115 East 
Twenty-third Street), where some of the best work in 
designing is done, and some of the best workers in 
this field are engaged. The school of designing at the 
Pratt Industrial Institute in Brooklyn is a highly suc- 
cessful and commendable one. There are several 
schools in Boston, one in connection with the Art 
Museum, and several others, private schools, and one 
connected with the New England Conservatory in Bos- 
ton. In Cincinnati there is a very fine Art School 
with a department devoted especially to designing. 
Wall-paper designing is work that can be done at 
home, designs being submitted for approval to manu- 
facturers as manuscripts are to editors. For first- 
class work, of course, first-class prices are paid. The 
success of the worker in this, as in every other field, 
depends, first, ou the natural ability ; secondly, on the 
training ; and, thirdly, on the business qualifications. 
An article on schools of design, and the training that 
helps to success in this profession, will shortly appear 
in The Christian Union. 


43. Dear Uncle Peter: Nearly, if not quite, a year 
ago there appeared in The Christian Union the notice 
of a new book upon Japan. Unfortunately, I have lost 
my memorandum and with it the name of the publisher. 
I think it was “Japanese Homes.” Will you kindly 
write me where it is to be found, and also in which num- 
ber of The Christian Union I can find the little poem, 
“God be merciful to me, a fool” ? A. W. H. 

The only book on Japan which I can now recall as 
conforming to your query is “A Budget of Letters 
from Japan,” by A. C. Maclay, published by A. C. 
Armstrong & Son, New York. Icannot find the poem 
you mention ; perhaps some reader remembers it, 
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Financezal. 


The money market during the past 
week has worked toward stringency, and 
on Friday money loaned as high as twenty- 
five per cent., closing at four per cent. 
The conditions working for such activity 
are believed to be artificial to a large ex- 
tent, but with the absence of any surplus 
reserve in the banks it is not found diffi- 
cult to make whatever rates may suit 
manipulators. The situation is aggra- 
vated by the threatening money market 
in London. The Bank of England rate 
was not raised on the regular day (Thurs- 
day) of the week, but the most unnsual 
thing was done of raising the rate in s 
cial session on Friday. The sudden 
change was, of course, unlooked for, and 
had a startling effect, although the cause 
attributed to it was simply that it was a 
precautionary measure for the purpose 
of keeping gold from being drawn away. 
The effect of such movement was de- 
moralizing on stocks, which needed no 
new aggravation in that direction, for the 
stock market has worn a very blue as- 
pect for a long time without any prospect 
of changing, and prices have been slip- 
ping away in a degree that is working 
disaster to owners. Probably no one liv- 
ing has ever seen such a strange, inexpli- 
cable condition on Wall Street as the 
present. With business generally pros- 
perous, with real estate in demand, with 
manufacturers working to their full 
capacity in the different branches of trade, 
with farmers reaping a harvest in the 
high prices for all products, with rail- 
roads doing extraordinarily well, indeed 
so crowded with transportation that the 
general cry is for more equipment, yet 
when we come to Wall Street values as 
represented by quotations, they are melt- 
ing so rapidly that the speculator has no 
time to take breath. One would think 
that there ought to be a consistency be- 
tween general conditions and Wall Street 
markets, but there is none—the condi- 
tions are paradoxical. The only explana- 
tion is found at hand in the money mar- 
ket, which is sv continuously stringent as 
to forbid time Joans and prevent accu- 
mulations of stocks in any large volume 
by any one hand where money has to be 
borrowed to carry them. Added to this 
is the fact that American stocks held 
abroad are drifting over here, because 
there is a necessity to liquidate in the 
London market, and Americans are the 
most available stocks to liquidate in ; 
the losses there from the South American 
securities are very great, for London is 
loaded with them, and they have shrunken 
to very low depths. 

It remains to be seen how far this con- 
dition is going to carry our markets, and 
what will be the outcome of this unprec- 
edented state of things. 

The earnings from the railways are ex- 
cellent, showing a continuous improve- 
ment over the large come a year 
ago, and with prospects of large traffic 
all winter. 

Exports are good; we have no returns 
of the aggregate of October export trade, 
but it is sure to show nan surplus over 
imports, while imports are lessening from 
a few weeks ago. 

The railways are gradually getting 
into shape with their rate organizations, 
and were never better prepared to protect 
harmonious rates since the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission came into exist- 
ance. There is a consolidation of the 
smaller with the larger roads going on 
all over the country, and it looks as if 
a comparatively few great companies 
would before long control the bulk of 
the mileage. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


This leaves the surplus reserve at about 
$2,500,000. Watt STREET. 


THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA, 
Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A BAF 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 
These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 
during an experience of seven years. 











FINANCIAL. 





FINANCIAL. 





PURE INVESTMENT. 


SAFE. CONSERVATIVE. PROFITABLE. 


DEFERRED ANNUITY BONDS 


FEATURES: 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS, 
LIMITED PAYMENTS, 
RETURN OF PREMIUMS, 
CasH SURRENDER OPTION, 
NoOn-FORFEITABLE, 
No MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


Now first introduced and offered only by 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE-COMPANY, 
254 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
ORGANIZED 1860. 


OF ASSETS Or 
$100 LIABILITY. 


Holds $126.24 FOR EVERY 


These Bonds, which provide an annuity to com- 
mence at a selected future date, supply a want 
which has long been latent with persons of all 
classes, placing absolute protection against future 
contingencies of life within reach of Young People, 
Business Men, Women, Parents for their children, 
Guardians for their wards, and those who cannot 
obtain Insurance because of physical or hereditary 
disability. 

Apply, with statement of age, for rates and copy 
of the Bond to the office of the Company or any of 
its District Representatives or Agents. 





CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


{nvestments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLIOITED. 





JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORE. 
Western 
Investments 
@ specialty. 


Prominently connected with conservative financia 
throughout the West for many years, every 
proving 





Six Per Cent. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trust Co., 


160 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 





Cantisiz N. Guzie, M. Van Buren, 
Vice-President. 


T. 8. Somuzssrwemr, Sec’y and Treas. 


The American Guaranty Loan & 
Investment Co. 





Real Estate Loans 


and Investments in 


San Antonio, Texas, and Vicinity. 





Low rates command the best security. I 
make loans at seven per cent., which is the 
lowest ruling rate here; eight and ten per 
cent. are often obtained. Loans should be 
made to get the principal back; interest is 
often paid on poor loans. 

I deal directly with the principals, and I 
personally examine all securities. 

Notes and mortgages are made in the name 
of the investor and forwarded to him. 

I also desire to communicate with invest- 
ors who wish to purchase real estate for cash, 
either farm lands or property in San Antonio. 


I do not deal in 


unimproved suburban 


property or ‘boomed additions.” 

I ask the patronage of investors on the 
strength of my experience of thirteen years in 
this business and my personal knowledge of 


the securities offered. 


I would be pleased to 


answer all inquiries, and refer to The Christian 


Union by permission. 


E. B. CHANDLER, - 


San ANTONIO, TEXAS. 





AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


CAPITAL, 


500,000. 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $100,000, 
Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for Collateral Security to Clients. 





Seseeperetes nk Counating <aiter Gaels eeieeeiy aes condreaee, ant with perpetual succession, for the 
LOAN, TRUST, AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


Acts as Executor, Atutttotis, © 2 
MS my hy Ea 


Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, or Receiver. 
make safe investments. 
security for prompt payment of principal and interest. 


CLINTON President. 
©. E. SHANNON, 24 Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer. 


5 cent. on time d its. 
Peve aya for a. 


G. A. ELD Vice-President. 
JAMES B GA. Bocretary and Treasurer. 








EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 
Capital subscribed, - - $2,000,000.00 
Paid in (cash),- - - =  1,000,000.00 
Surplus and undivided profits, 396,716.85 
Assets, - we! 8 11,168,685.04 


The well-known firm of accountants, Bar- 
row, e, Guthrie & Co., of London, Man- 
chester, and New York, upon auditing the 
accounts of the Cunpeny. as published June 
30th, 1890, appended thereto the following 
certificate : 

Having examined the books of the Equi- 
table Mo: Company, we hereby cer- 
tify that the ene accounts and state- 
ment are in conformity therewith, and we 
believe -y 4 the ———- fo", and fairly 
represen e posit: 
on the 30th June. 1880. nets ” 

TTOW, . Guthri . 
New York, 16th ‘Oct., 1890." m “ 


6 Per Cent. Bonds and Debentures. 
4 1-2 and 5 Per Cent. Certificates, run- 
bin . —! _——— ozo aoe oa iti 
rst-class investm 
bought and sold. ate tery name 


OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. | London, England. 
Phila., 4th & Chestn ° 
& wre | Borin, Gormagy. 


NATIONAL REALTY COMPANY 


Incorporated under the Laws of Maine. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. 5,000 SHARES OF $100 EACH. 
The Company offers 400 shares of the Capital Stock 
at par. This gives the purchaser an excellent oppor- 
tunity to secure an interest in Sioux Falls prop- 
erty at the lowest prices, on the same basis as parties 
who purchased in large lots, and having your in- 





particulars. NATIONAL REALTY CO. 
Hox. W. W. BROOKINGS, Manager for the Com 
pany, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


HY loan at 5 cent. wh 
can get 7 or & with equal security and 








no taxes to ? F write to 
ee oe 
merce, Utah. 


ERIC 
must CoN 


No. 173 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


Issue its 8 Per Cent. Preferred, Com- 
mon, and Installment Shares—the best 
and safest investment now offered to the pub- 
lic. Competent and experienced financiers 
have examined and approved its plans and 
methods. A limited amount of this stock is 
offered, subject to prior sale. 

Write for prospectus and full information. 


L. W. SPEAR, 


109 Chamber of Commerce Building, Duluth, Minn. 
Loans and Investments. 


L. W. Srman, Treasurer Northwestern Investment 
Company, Washington, D. 0.; Duluth, Minn. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 
reference of nited 

















Census reports and 
Washington State 
valuation for 1890 


PUGET SOUND 55 


81 
coun tran it 
poms teen ties ou aking i 
an 


strides 
Lock into the value of in- 


v 
JENNINGS & BACON, 
Rooms 1 and 2, Winchester Block, Whatcom, Washington. 


DENVER-COLORADO. 
8% fap era 
D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 











NOVEMBER 13, 1890. 


—_—— 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





——— 











FINANCIAL. FINANCIAL. EDUCATIONAL. 
153, FIRST MORTGAGES 189/SARR INVESTMENTS, |go==se=sonies 


CERTIFIED TITLES. 
Oorresp»ndence invited, that, by Good Evidence 
bie Raference, we may satisfy Lavestors as 
hoy 2 Msthod 0 our Kaowledge of Values, and vur 
Buin tavorti gate Be Satisfied, and then Com- 
mand our Service 
MARS 4 & BARTLETT, 
324 Hennepin Avenue, - - Minneapolis, Minn. 


ANSAS CITY is on the 

eve of a ‘‘boom.” Inves- 
tigate and be satisfied. The 
time to invest is before the 
boom commences.  Corre- 
spondence solicited. 


INVESTMENT BROKERS, 
712 Wyandotte Street, - Kansas City, Mo. 


IF YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY GO WHERE 
THE MONEY IS. 


HELENA, 


MONTANA, 


with a present population errr AAO 
increasing at the rate of about 5,000 annually is, 
size considered 


THE RICHEST CITY IN THE WORLD, 


NOTICE THE BANKING CAPITAL. 








as 
the 


all 
perous 


is 


more 
er 


We have in the twenty years of our experi 
ence loaned 


TWENTY MILLION DOLLARS 


without loss to any customers. 


We are glad to send our pamphlet giving 
full particulars to any one applying for it. 


Our Assets, April 30, 1890, $3,340,202. 
American Investment Co., 


150 Nassau Street, New York City. 
E 8. Onaeey, A. L, OnmsBy, } Vice 
. H. E. Simmons, § Prest’s. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


3 East lérs Sreeer, N. Y. 





New Yorn, New York. 
ATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 
Teachers desiring to secure first-class situations 
should address 


Haxzotp C. Coox, Manager, 
100 Bible House, 4th Ave. and 8th Bt., New York. 





* Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY-Home and 


College Preparatory for Girls. F gr J 
Bara J. Sarre; ‘Ase't Pris, Mrs. R. M - en 





Massacuvusetts, Boston. 
HE COPLEY SQUARE SCHOOL OF 


Lanevaers, amp Exooution. Kars F. 
dansanp, Principal Aged for sage or plat 





Solid 8% on ist Mortgages. 


PUCET SOUND SAVINGS BANK. 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


REFERENCES: Continental Nat. Bank, N. Y., BR, G. Dur 
<Co., John V. Farwell & Co., and Metropolitan Nat. 
tank, Chicago, Corr 





it e 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 24, 1890. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Con 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affair 
on the 31st of December, 1889. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1889, to 3lst December, 1889....... $4,116,629 4 
Premiums on Policies not mar 
FORT IIB soc. vcd cdiconcccesisceecscoves 1,386,134 §7 
Total Marine Premiums................++. $5,502,764 27 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1889, to 3lst December, 1889............ e+ $4,144,943 13 
Losses paid during the same 
POs ss cccksieoschaneniseia $2,553,606 44 
Returns of _ Pre- 
ums and Ex- 
POMBOS... cccccccees $705,937 75. 
Fmd he Company has aend the followin om 
rook, Cit : Bank, a hd tows + $7,274, 315 06 
and 946%, 
sroared by ks and pon 2,084,400 0 
A Clanus due the Company, 1.4.00 w 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... 11452,990 
OD DINO MIEE o60- sic vecctcoccecddcccsccvences 271,871 ~ 
UE ccinsreedasvsdsseumeebewek need $12,107,576 24 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 


silver, 


nearly 
the with a 


For full information, address, | 
L. G. PHELPS, Sec’y Citizens Committee, 
Helena, Montana. 





— 


A man who sends his money 
‘st to a proper lender has no 
re of details, gets seven per 
cnt in full—no costs—the 
orrower pays them—and as 
afe an investment, or invest- 





i 
nents, as he can find in the aN FIELD. LAWRENCE 
east with more care and less Weetam DEGROOT, 


‘ncome, 
All depends on the lender. 
Send for an_ exhaustive 
orimer on the subject. 


Tue Kansas City Investment CoMPANY, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


Hartford, Connecticut. 
Office John Jeffries & Sons, Boston 





representatives, on and after Tuesday, the F Fourth 
‘ebruary next. 
| outsten ties certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
to the neitows on Oy or le 
ly ves, on 
Fourth ie next, A wh date all inter Inter. 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to 
duced at the time of payment, and pone 
A dividend of noth per cent. is declared on the net 
earned oe of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, for which ce’ ficates will be 
issued on and niteer Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 
By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
aaa 


J. D. JONES. AMES G. DE FOREST 
Ww . B. a MOORE, CHARLES D LEVERICH 


N. DENTON SMITH, 
JOSEPH H.C CHAPMAN, EDWARD FLOYD JONES 


E TURNURE 
P. BROWN 
MUND W. CORLIES, ANSON W. HARD, 
ISAAC BELL, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB,| THOMAS MAITLAND, 
4ORACE GRAY IRA BU 
WILLIAM E. DODG™, JAMES A. HEWLETT 
JOHN L. RIKER, EORGE L. NICHOLS, 
GEORGE BLISS, USTAV AMSINC 
C. A. HAND wi LIAM G. BOULTON 
JOHN D. HEWLETT ‘LL H. HOADLEY 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, Tost H AGOBT 
HENRY E. HAWLEY. ‘GEORGE W CAMPBP LI 


CHAS. H. MARSHALL, VERNON H. BROW 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-Pr 


sdont 


New Jenszr, Montclair. 
ISSELL-BRADFORD BOARDING 
and DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies, 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
Montclair is the most tiful and healthful sub- 
urb of New York. attention to Ppaeiiah 
Literature, 


‘odern Langus , 
Culture, and Deportment. Terms f Fe, 
per yeat. For croalare a4 dress 60 Plymouth ore $00 


New Yorx, New York, 175 West 73d Street. 
ADEMOISELLE VELTIN.-— School 


for Girls reopens September 20. Kindergarte 
conducted entirely in Fren - 











Naw Yoru, New York City, 54 and 56 W. 55th Bt. 


Sep Rinents "Eaton Be 
de 
President, or Mrs. E. 8. Wast, Lady 


Pe) 





New Yorx, New York. 
HE COMSTOCK SCHOOL. 
Femi and Day School for Girls 


Established 1 ns Oct. L 
¢ Mise Dax: Principal: 33 West 40th St. 








SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


Want advertisements of f orty words or less 
will be published under this heading, for 
subscribers only, om se aauate aweek. Two 
cents a week is charged for each word in 


excess of forty. 
A LADY who has lived long in San Francisco, and 
is familiar with California: would like to take one 
or Keng fine yy bem ladies ia om eae ae return — 
w 7. 
Pacific’ tour. “Radios Ho. 8,370, care Ghristion 








MEDS AGED LADY would like a position 


as housekeepe m, Or companion. or care for 
an invalid, in im ety oF or country, in a Christian fam 
ily, or any an furnish the best 


of references. p> be C. E., 8.417, care of Chris- 
tian Union. 


FOE para November 1, at Englewood 

one-half mile from station on west slope of 

ie — a madore-Sull. well Soented. @ con- 
venient stone residence rooms, com- 
ay & ay en five pool. or more land ; 

fanny ttage ; 7 a ae nee with vil- 


ia a connection. Ap- 
y By f 2 dae Wetmere, ie Wall Street, ew 


Pry tr Eee —A pptmanent ition, pleas 
ant home, fair wages, and not hard work for the 
right person to do general housework (without 
— ung of ee if hg , tk. family 
consi of a cle 
‘Address Rev. A. D. &.. Bed D.'8., Bedford, N. H. — 


WANTED-Bya gentlewoman, an indoor occupa- 
tion in a nate Ey oe. institution where education, 


nine < jan principle, and | busi- 
sa training will be appreciats lated. Address Pa. 
tienes, No. eal2, care Christ Christian Union. 


A GENTLEMAN AND W wise desiring a oun. 
fortable home can ha a are, jeaaz room 
second floor. in a 8 dosira ils location on the 


eights ; convenient to 
Alsoa sunny sin ~ otealy References exclar god. 
Ls mo New and, No. 8,400, care Christian 
‘nion. 


I HAVE TWENTY YEARS of the “ Atlantic 

Monthly,” from 1865 to 1885, I would like to 

dispose of—a part or the whole—at ten cents a 

number. Please address, before December 5, 
E. E. B , Lyme, Conn. 








HAS. D POUELED. in 
ge 


i ee 


ar ane bd only 
largest smelters ees 








Invested to yield a pom 

ent incame ge oy : 
cen 

on with one half 

the profits. 


MONEY 

















ENGLISH 


MELTON »° KERSEY 
TOP COATS, 
$25.00, $30.00, $35.00. 


Full Back. Strap Seams. 
Elegantly Finished. 
O. THOMPSON, 
245 Broadway. 
May be ordered by wail. 


Tite for oumples, illustrations, and 
directions. 


E. 














STAMMERING, 


And sil pervous defects of 
ef eminent 


* 
mand. Pupils, addon ae F Barat ScHooL FoR 





a te a $250.00 0 ine EMONEH gm bo mate werk, 


Persons erred 
who can sive their w tim 
the may be Ang 


ie a as S00. L009 Main Be. Richng ae 





Rich Table China 


AND 


Solid Silver Ware. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


330 Fifth Avenue, 
New-York. 


Brooklyn ll 
Fulton & Clark Sts. 











—") MOTHERS 


put stiff corsets on their 
CROWINC CHILDREN? 


We of you don’t do it but 


SENSE 


ET WAI STS. 
yQUSAROS. now IN use. 
Best for Health, Eeo- 
nomy and Keauty. 
Buttons at front in- 
stead of CLASPS, 
RING BucELE at hip 
for Hose supporters, 
Tape-fastened But- 
tons—won't pull of. 
Cord-Edge Button 
Holes—-won't wear out 
FIT ALL AGES— 







STATA 


4 Infants to Adults. 
J Sold by Leading 
RETAILERS 
everywhere. 
Send for Circular, 


[oe lala 





——— 
LIST. 








i (>) )) > reget BROS., 
iH Manufacturers, 
S| 341 BROAOWAY, 
i NEW YORK. 
MARSHALL FIELD & Co., CHICAGO, 
WHOLESALE WESTERN AGENTS. 











Perfect Hot-Water Heaters 
For heating Churches, Schools, and Private Dwell- | 
ings by Hot-Water Circulation. 

Send for circulars. 
RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., 


Sole Manufacturers, 
232 and 234 Water Street, New York. | 








84 Laxe Street, Cuicaco, IL. 















THE CELEBRATED 


PIANOS 
= % Vi E 
sent the 
most pop- 
ular and 


NOS. 149 TO 155 EAST 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


PIANOS 







preferred 
by the 
emery g 
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IT MUST HAVE PUZZLED HIM. 


‘‘T remember,” said the raconteur of 
the party, “a dispensation of what might 
be called Spartan justice. It happened 
when I was a boy, and made a lasting 
impression, as incidents of the kind do on 
a youthful mind. 

“Our folks at home had some old sil- 
ver spoons that had been in constant serv- 
ice for generations, and were small and 
thin, and carried in their shallow bowls 
the marks of every tooth in the family. 
Each spoon had a history and an associa- 
tion, as spoons did have in those days, 
and they were looked after with the 
greatest care. My mother placed them 
under her pillow every night, and the 
whole family would be regularly awak- 
ened by a midnight clatter of rattling 
spoons, as they had a restless habit of 
falling out of bed, so their value was en- 
hanced by the many sleepless nights they 
cost. 

“Well, one of those precious spoons 
was missing, and there was a great to-do 
overit. The servants were all questioned, 
but no one had seen the missing spoon. 
That night a colored girl, who had been 
taken in some months before by my 
mother, and who was a bright and rather 
precocious character, told of seeing a new 
nired man on the premises hiding some- 
thing in his jacket. She even essayed to 
find the jacket, and, sure enough, between 
the lining and the outside was found the 
lost spoon. 

“My mother was so happy in recover- 
ing her property that she wanted the man 
to go scot-free. Not so my father, who 
was a solemn church-goer. ‘1 will give 
him a lecture on the sin of stealing,’ he 
said, ‘and keep him, as he is a use- 
ful man. I am very sure he will never 
steal from us again.’ 

“ T accompanied my father tothe kitchen 
where the man was raking ashes over the 
coals of a hot fire and preparing to go to 
bed. He sat submissively still as my 
father appeared carrying a large Bible, 
and he listened to the lecture that was 
delivered with an unmoved countenance. 
I slept and awakened several times be- 
fore it was finished. My father’s solemn, 
monotonous voice affected me like a 
soporific, and I did not try to fathom the 
language he used. 

* The culprit was a German, and I have 
since learned that he did not understand 
one word my father said to him, nor evén 
the nature of the accusation against him. 
I thought then, as | listened to my father’s 
bass tones in that grim monologue, that 
the punishment was inadequate to the sin. 
I had been lectured myself, and would 
have confessed to almost anything to 
have escaped the consequences. 

“The lecture was supplemented by a 
prayer, in which my father implored di- 
vine forgiveness for the offender. The 
German took it all in good part, and re- 
mained in his situation, but was no doubt 
carefully watched. Some years after the 
colored girl acknowledged that she had 
put the spoon in his jacket in order to 
get rid of him and gratify her love of 
mischief. As he never alluded to it in 
any way, we could not tell what he thought 
of the services of that night, or how much 
of the long moral lecture had been com- 
prehended. But I am certain he never 
understood the criminal nature of the ec- 
casion.”—[ Detroit Free Press. 








COST OF ISSUING MAGAZINES. 


“ Few readers of American magazines,” 
said a New York publisher recently, 
“know what it costs to produce even a 
single issue of one of the great monthly 
periodicals which now stand ahead of 

ublications of their class the world over. 

he illustrations for the ‘Century’ and 
‘Harper's’ magazines cost on an average 
about $5.0U0 a month; but with these two 
established magazines the cost is rather 
diminishing than increasing, as both are 
using the ‘ ror engraving’ more and 
more. With ‘Scribner’s,’ on the other 
hand, large sums of money are being ex- 
pended upon the engravings, as this peri- 
odical seems determined to equal its older 
contemporaries at no matter what cost. 
A careful estimate of the money spent in 
illustrating the Christmas numbers of 
‘ Harper's’ and ‘Scribner’s’ puts the sum 
at $7,000 each, as both contain about sev- 
enty pictures, the average being $100 
for engraving. Many of the full-page 
* blocks’ cost $300 each, and some of the 





half-page illustrations, which readers 
often pass by unnoticed, cost $200 to $250 
each. These prices are easily accounted 
for when it is remembered that men like 
J. Alden Weir, Elihu Vedder, Will H. Low, 
A. B. Frost, receive from $100 to $150 
a drawing. Ten years ago the highest 
price paid for the same work was $50 a 
drawing for a full-page illustration. To 
come to the literary matter: The expense 
for articles and stories, a large proportion 
of which is prepared to order, costs on 
an average $25 a printed page, and I 
have known $100 a page to be demanded. 

The fixed charges on the large magazine 
for literary and artistic matter alone are 
therefore from $8,000 to $10,000 a 
month—enough to eat up the profits on 
100,000 copies.” —[ Exchange. 








EARTHWORMS. 


The homes of earthworms, who, hidden 
from sight, do such marvelous work, 
are in England located in commons far 
above sea-level, chalk downs, in kitchen 
gardens, and paved courtyards near 
houses. But as we wander through the 
autumn woods aud push aside the tawny 
leaves that are lying so thickly on the 
ground, we shall find great numbers of 
eastiogs. Before touching more partic- 
ularly upon what earthworms do, we 
may as well glance a little at the worms 
themselves, and learn a few particulars 
concerning them which will deepen our 
interest in them. In Scandinavia there 
are eight species, but six of these alone 
prefer their homes underground, one 
likes damp localities, and the other can 
exist quite under water. In Italy, on 
some hills near Turin, and in Southern 
India, and on the Himalayas, they are 
often found. M. Perrier tells us that he 
found that worms cannot stand much air, 
and that exposure to the dry air of a 
room was fatal to some he experimented 
upon. It is curious to note that, though 
they are distinctly terrestrial animals, 
they have been known to live entirely 
submerged in water for four months. 
In summer time the worms make their 
way down a considerable depth, and give 
up their work, as they dislike the ground 
as much when it is very dry as when it is 
frozen. They are fond of going out at 
night, and like to take a nocturnal crawl, 
leaving, however, the end of their tails in 
their burrows, which proves them to be 
instinct with caution, for by expanding 
their tails they can secure themselves so 
tightly to the earth that any attempt to 
capture them would result in tearing 
them in pieces. 








—A dispatch from Athens says : “ The 
proposed grant by the French Govern- 
ment for the Delphi excavations threat- 
ens to bring about the transfer to the 
French of the rights held by the Ameri- 
can Archeological Institute, unless the 
Greek Government is assured that the 
necessary $40,000 will be rai 








THE DEFERRED ANNUITY BOND. 


This bond, lately introduced by the Home 
Life Insurance Company, is a new departure 
of this company, and may be termed a pure 
investment. At the end of the time for which 
the bond is issued the annuity begins, which 
continues during the lifetime of the person, 
the bond having been paid for by the stipu- 
lated number of premiums. In event of dea 
before the beginning of the annuity, all pre- 
miums paid are returned to the estate or 
designated parties. The additional benefit 
of this annuity bond, which is substantially a 
life insurance reversed, is that the owners of 
these bonds share in the profits, the dividends 
accumulating to the end of the premium pay- 
ing period, when the annuitant may receive 
them or apply to purchase of inc annu- 
ity. The bond is non-forfeitable, and no 
medical examination is necessary. is bon: 
will no doubt find great favor, particularly as 
it is issued by such an old company as the 
Home Life. Further information may 
oaaen at their office, 254 Broadway, New 

or 








We have received from the well-known 
house of Messrs. Marsh & Bartlett, of Minne- 
apolis, whose advertisement can be found in 
our financial columns, a statement of the 
Bank Clearances for the month of October, 
amounting to $40,100,291, which shows the 
vast amount of business in that city. Our 
correspondent writes: ‘* I believe Minneapolis 
to be one of the first cities in the Union for 
sound and profitable investments and safe 
proper? purchases. There seems to be a 

radual improvement in values, which is well 
founded and worthy the consideration of in- 
vestors. 


d The finest equals uality of Bells for Churches, 
ools, etc. Ful iy weesnmted, 
ogee and ces. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


TURNS THE AIR TO OZONE, 
MAKES IT VITALIZING. 

THE SAME THING HAPPENS TO THE 

COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT. 

IT 1S MADE OF NATURE'S OXYGEN. IT IS CHARGED WITH 

NATURE'S ELECTRICITY. YOU INHALE IT: AT ONCE A WARMING, GENIAL GLOow 

PERVADES THE SYSTEM. DISUSED AIR CELLS OPEN UP TO RECEIVE AND RETAIN 

THIS NOURISHMENT. THE CHEST EXPANDS. THE HEAD GETS CLEAR. YOU CAN 

THINK. BETTER STILL YOU CAN TURN YOUR THOUGHT TO ACTION. THIS Is 
GETTING WELL IN NATURE'S WAY. YOUR VIGOR BECOMES YOUR REMEDY. 


A BOOK OF 200 PAGES WILL TELL YOU WHO HAVE BEEN RESTORED TO HEALTH 
AND STRENGTH IN THIS WAY. IT IS FILLED FROM COVER TO COVER WITH 
SIGNED ENDORSEMENTS. 


THIS BOOK WILL BE SENT ENTIRELY FREE OF CHARGE TO ANY ONE WHO 
WILL WRITE TO 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


120 SuTTER St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





* 
58 CHURCH ST., TORONTO, CANADA, 


.| EDUCATIONAL MARVEL. 


“Cultivate the growth of constructive imagination 
in your children by giving them word-pictures.” 


5 IDERGLATE AT HOME. 


Let them study or play, They'll learn either way. 
- ONLY MECHANICAL SPELLER IN THE WORLD. 
IT HAS NO RIVAL, 

This is truly the educational device of the 
Will spell on7 ¥9 word of two, three, four, or five a 
One touch of the keys, and our boys and iris 
a & —~ og de. S bl d. 

‘arefully made. Super finished. Sim - et 
perfect ssachenionn. Cannot Lm out of order. ite 
ALWAYS INSTRUCTIVE. ENDLESS AMUSEMENT. 

IT 1S THE CHILD'S BEST COMPANION. 

This sparkling, spirited, sensible device can be 
purchased at any notion, book, toy. or stationery store, 
or will be sent carefully to any address on receipt of 
One Dollar. 


KINDERGARTEN NOVELTY CO., Ltd.° 
427 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Penna 








RELIEVES INSTANTLY. 


ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. Price 50 cts. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
pont wality Copper sin BELLS 


FOr ALSO CHIMES & PEAL 
Price! & ESS EAL = 
TO STAY 


ASTHMA -inz. 


Send name and address for THESIS, with 
REPORTS of CASES, to 
P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., 
716 MAIN ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 




















CURED 


In connection with our 
wholesale business we are 
accustomed to sell Carpets 
for use in Churches at man- 


ufacturers’ prices. Oorre- 


spondence Solicited. 


‘JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 


Manufacturers’ Agents, 
560 Washington Street, Boston, 
118 Worth Street, New York. 


METAL CEILINGS. 


BEST Schwinn ted Hanne ARTISTIC. 





R. WM. E. DUNN, 331 Lexington Av- 

cate. oe. -ninth St., New York, uses a 
plneral pute fer mi dpe AE. wy Le tooth thas ts 

pay tt ~ 5h fa of rabber, cellu 
ai Sa acs 


BOR se Ore peo + BIND 
FOR * YOUR * FILE * OF + T 
CHRISTIAN * UNION * WILL 
BE * MAILED * TO * YOU « ON 
RESEIPT « OF * 75 + CENTS. 
* ADDRESS « THE « CHRISTIAN * 
UNION, * NO. + 30 + LAFAYETTE 
PLACE, * NEW * YORE. * * «‘«% 














VAN DUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati.O 


The Creat Church LICHT .¢ 


eran eee cert oe Winters. 
size of room. Get ciccular and estimate. A Wreral discount 
L P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, N. 


rn WOMAN! EMPIRE W WRINGER 


Easten—doing the work with HALF THE LA 
UMPIRE 18 IN GEAR ALL THE TTM or 


Sane ie 
The nots. | Requires No Oiling, Wrings as re Lasis is Longer, |, "ee "a wire te 


r, AND DOES NOT ‘olun’ 
to wanted vera whats: 





a eee S cne tendo. 








gat merch Clothes Bars, etc. 
EMPIRE WRINGER, CO., Auburn’ N.Y, 
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Fugitive Poems. 


THE GARNERING TIME. 
By Wiu1sm Morgzis. 
Fair is the world, now autumn’s wearing, 
And the slug; sun lies long abed ; 
Sweet are the days, now winter’s nearing, 
And all winds feign that the wind is dead, 


Dumb is the hedge where the crabs hang 
ellow, $ 
Bright as the blossoms of the spring ; 
Dumb is the close where the pears grow mel- 


low, 
And ae but the dauntless redbreasts sing. 


Fair was the spring, but amidst his greening 
‘Gray wenn the dayaet the hidden cun ; 
Fair was the summer, but overweening, 
So soon his o’er-sweet days were done. 


Come then, love, for peace is upon us, 
Far off is failing, and far is fear, 

Here where the rest in the end hath won us, 
In the garnering tide of the happy year. 


Come from the gray old house by the water, 
Where, far from the lips of the are sea, 
Green groweth the grass o’er the field of the 
slaughter, 
And all is a tale for thee and me. 
—[English Illustrated Magazine. 


A NOVEMBER PICTURE. 
By J. B. BEnsEL. 

Dry leaves cross the roadway blown, 

And cornstalks in the brown fields strown : 

A few dull yellow blooms that stand 

As sentinels at either hand, 

And barren sticks of sedgy broom 

Where two or three late locusts bloom. 

Chill winds sweep down the mountain way, 

The skies are leaden-like and gray ; 

A squirrel on an old stone wall 

‘Takes easy cognizance of all ; 

The vane upon a distant tower 

Twists, turns a hundred ways an hour ; 

And on the beach the waves roll in 

With sullen roar and stubborn din. 

The dead vine rattles, and the breeze 

Goes moaning through the swaying trees. 

A stiff blast steadies yonder vane 

And from the east the driving rain 

Comes dashing on the window pane. 
—[Selected. 


INDIAN SUMMER. 
By Lucy E, Tiuey. 


The land does not forget its ancient ways, 
Nor those lithe hunters who went to and fro 
Within its borders in the long ago; 

For ere the coming of the winter days 

A little space it holds in sacred-wise, 

In which ’tis said the hunters all return 
Unto the hunting-grounds for which they 


earn. 
Then Gs from hill and plain once more doth 








rise 

The smoke from unseen camp fires ; ’neath 
its shie’ 

St specters come and go, and all the 

Is held and ’leaguered by the old-time band, 

Who pluck the ripened maize adown the field. 

—— tthen] by all the haunting smoke and 
78 


The land does not forget its ancient ways. 
—(Harper’s Weekly. 








THANKSGIVING DAY. 


The President has issued a proclama- 
tion designating Thursday, November 27, 
as a day of thauksgiving. 

The proclamation is as follows: 

“ By the grace and favor of Almighty 
God the people of this Nation have been 
led to the closing days of the passing 
year, which has been full of the blessings 
of peace and the comforts of plenty. 
Bountiful compensation has come to us 
for the work of our minds and of ou: 
hands in every department of human in- 
dustry. 

“Now, therefore, I, Benjamin Harrison, 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, do hereby appoint Thursday, the 
27th day of the present month of No- 
vember, to be observed as a day of 
prayer and thanksgiving ; and I do in- 
vite the people upon that day to cease 
from their labors, to meet in their accus- 
tomed houses of worship, and to join in 
rendering jin and praise to our 
beneficent Creator for the rich blessings 
he has granted to us as a Nation, and in- 
voking the continuance of his protection 
and grace for the future. I commend 
to my fellow-citizens the privilege of re- 
membering the poor, the homeless, and 
the sorrowful. Let us endeavor to merit 
the promised recompense of charity and 
the ious acceptance of our praise. 

“In testimony whereof, I have here- 
unto set my hand and caused the seal of 
the United States to be affixed. 

_ * Done at the city of Washington, this 
eighth day of November, in the year of 
of our Lord one thousand eight nundred 


and ninety, and of the independence of | P 


the United States the one hundred and 

fifteenth. BENJAMIN HARRISON. 
“ By the President : 

“James G. BLarng, Seeretary of State.” 





A VOLCANO IN THE ARCTIC. 


One interesting feature in the cruise of 
the revenue cutter “ Richard Rush” in the 
Arctic, advices from San Francisco say, 
was the opportunity it gave the officers 
to inspect the new Bogoslov voleano on 
Bogoslov Island, sixty miles southwest of 
Ounalaska, which recently became active. 
Several officers who reached here yester- 
day described their trip. The old crater 
was active a hundred years ago, but the 
new crater suddenly burst forth last 
winter. By a powerful convulsion the 
sandspit which connected the two parts 
of the island was submerged, and one 
crater separated from the other by sev- 
eral fathoms of water. It is thought 
that during this convulsion changes oc- 
curred in New Bogoslov below the water 
line ; that fissures were opened through 
which volumes of water made their way 
into the caldron within. This accounts 
for the immense quantities of steam 
which the officers saw escaping from the 
crater. 

Of the two craters, New Bogoslov of- 
fered the most interesting field of study. 
They ascertained that the crater was only 
200 feet above the sea level. The peak 
had disappeared in a gaping hole. Along- 
side of the volcano large deposits of 
lava, pumice, ashes, and volcano rock 
were seen. From fissures on the level 
earth springs of boiling sulphur rose from 
seven to ten feet. The officers planned an 
ascent to the crater. The hazardous feat 
could only be attempted when a favor- 
able wind carried the volumes of sulphur- 
ous steam in a single direction. When 
near the mouth of the crater the footfalls 
of the officers were echoed within the vol- 
cano. On peeping over the edge an im- 
pressive sight was witnessed. The steam 
came up from unknown depths and a 
rumbling noise like thunder was heard. 
The air was impregnated with sulphur, 
and near the crater one could breathe 
only with difficulty. A novel discovery in 
connection with the ascent was that ocean 
birds used the volcano island as a natural 
incubator for their young. Thousands of 
gulls flew away at the approach of the 
“Rush.” They left behind them, along 
the sides of the volcano, eggs in all stages 
of development. A visit was also paid 
to the Akontan volcano, twenty miles 
north of Ounalaska, which is 5,000 feet 
high. Last winter it vomited fire and 
lava, but now only smoke and steam issue 
from its crater. 








TAE SPECIAL DELIVERY OF BAGGAGE. 


ONE OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD’S 
GREAT CONVENIENCES. 


The prompt dispatch and ready delivery of 
one’s baggage is one of the most desirable 
conveniences of modern travel. no rail- 
road in the country has this branch of the 
service received more thoughtful considera- 
tion than on the Pennsy'vania, and the inau- 
guration some years ago of the Special Deliv- 
ery System is the most advanced step in the 
direction of the effective handling of personal 
baggage. Under this system the traveler, in 
advance of departure, applies to a ticket 
agent, advises him of his destination, and a 
transfer agent calls at residence or hotel and 
checks the baggage through to residence or 
hotel in the city of his destination. If no 
train is designated by the traveler, the ship- 
ment is made by the first train leaving after 
the collection, so that it will be delivered prior 
to the arrival of itsowner. This system pre- 
vails between the cities of New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Washington, as well 
as between cities and all prominent sea- 
shore resorts on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
during the season. The charge is $1, to be 
paid in advance. © annoyance of having 
one’s e delayed is exceeded only by 
the comfort of finding that it has preceded 
the movement of its owner. Under the Spe- 
cial Delivery System its forwarding and 
delivery in advance is assured. 








DR. HANS VON BULOW TO WM. KNABE & CO, 


AFTER CONCERT TOUR, 1890, 


Dear Sir: My renewed and by more use— 
under cupeieting circumstances, as bad 
health and tiresome traveling—enlarged ex- 
perience of your Pianos this (second and last 
transatlantic) season throughout con- 
firmed myself in the opinion I expressed last 
year, viz. : That sound and touch of the Knabe 
Pianos are more sympathetic to my ears and 
hands than sound and touch of any other 
Pianos in the United States. As I met with 
frequent opportunities of establishing com- 
arisons between the Knabe Pianos and 
instruments_of rivalizing or would-rivalizing 
producers, I dare now add that I declare 
them the absolutely best in America.‘ 

With sincere regards, yours truly, 
Dr. Hans Von Butow. 
HameEure, 27th May, 1890. 





The Many 


Remarkable cures of Catarrh effected by the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla are conclusive 
proofs that this loathsome and dangerous 
disease is one of the blood, needing only 
this searching and powerful alterative to 
thoroughly eradicate it. 

“T have suffered for years from catarrh, 
which was so severe that it destroyed my 
appetite and weakened my system. None of 
the remedies I took afforded me any relief, 
until I used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I began to 
take this medicine last spring, and am now 
entirely free from that disgusting disease. 
My appetite has returned, and I am once 
more strong and healthy.”—Susan L. W. 
Cook, 909 Albany street, Boston Highlands, 
Boston, Mass. 

“My son— now fifteen years of age— was 
troubled for a long time with catarrh, in its - 
worst form, through the effects of which his 
blood became poisoned. About a year ago 
he began using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, has 
taken seven bottles of it, and is now entirely 
well.”—D. P. Kerr, Big Spring, Ohio. 

“T was cured of a long-standing catarrh 
by the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.’? — James 
J. Dougher, Company G., 13th Infantry, Fort 
Wingate, N. M. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 7 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 





Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 
Buccessfully used for more 
than fifty years. 
TRY IT. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Breakiast Cocos 


Is a re and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
i} more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arro,-rout 
or Sugar, and is therefore far move 
4 economical, costing less than one cent 
acup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EastLy DIGESTED, 
and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO.. Dorchester, Mass. 


*LINRIVALLED’ "WORLD RENOWNED" 
"San 





















SAFE, HING. Ss, 
NOURISH eiclOUP 


OD 


THE GREAT AMERICAN DIETETIC PREPARATION FOR 
NURSING MOTHERS,INFANTS AND 


CHILDREN 
INVALIDS 


CONVALESCENTS AND THE AGED. 


THOUSANDS OF UNSOLICITED TESTIMO 
CONSTANTLY INCREASING SALESPROVE, 


MERITED SUCCESS. 


Goiney pruseists) Jonny CaRLE & SONS-NEWYORK 


(KIRK'S ASTHMA REMEDY. | 


oe wre NS ~ ey ING FROM 

sthma, Catarr ay Fever, Influ- 

enza, hooping Cough or Bronchitis 
I diate relief obtained by usi: 








Cured. 
KIRK’S ASTHMA REMEDY. 
$1.00, of Druggists or by Mail. 


Price 
Send for free Sample. Mention Paper. 
E. K. Kirk Mfg. Co., 94 Thompson Street, N.Y. 
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P Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. 


‘Van Hourews Coco, 





Th . ‘ 
; Largest Sale in the World”: 
Ask your Grocerforit,takenoother. [62 














SCOTT’S 
SION 


DOES CURE 


CONSUMPTION 


In its First Stages. 





ee ne rr tr errno wren. 
RS rR oh os oe on nen. L. 
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Be sure you get the genuine, 














GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of 16,6001; 








AROCHE’S 


INVIGORATING TONIC, 


CONTAINING 


Peruvian Bark, and 


Pure Catalan Wine. 


Endorsed by the Medical Faculty of 
Paris, as the t Remedy for 


OSS of APPETITE, 
FEVER and AGUE, 
MALARIA, NEURALGIA 
and INDIGESTION. 


An experience of 25 years in experi- 
mental analysis, toget with the val- 
uable aid extended Ly &- Academ 
of Medicine in Paris, enabled M, 
Laroche to extract the entire active 
prope: Peruvian Bark (a result 
not before attained), and to concen- 
em in an elixir, which possesses in the highest 
degree its restorative and invigorating qualities, free 
from the disagreeable bitterness of other remedies. 
2 rue Drouot, Paris. 


2 
E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for U. S., 


* « 30 North William street, N. Y. & 


LAROCHE 


DON’T PAY 
ONE CENT 


Until After 
Examination. 
We warrant this 

watch to be plated Hit 
with Genuine, Pure 
14k Solid Gold, over 
a stiff composition 
metal, The case is 
hunting style, elabor- 
ately engraved in tne 
very latest (see cut) 
and most beautiful 
patterns, 












This case is fitted 
complete with our 
own special full 
adn plate, 

ever movement, 
celebrated for its 
handsome appear- 
ance and perfect 
timekeeping quali- 
ties. is move- 
ment is patterned 
and modelled after 
the World Famous 
Elgin or Waltham 
style. No money 
required until 




















with your order, 
and we wil i 
mm promptly ship the 
Mee watch to you by 
mamexpress C. O. D., 
fae with instructionsto 
the express agent 
to allow you to ex- 
amine it at the ex- 
ess Office before 
you pay, If on ex- 
amination you find 
it equal to our rep- 
































Ethe agent $4.95, or 
3 for $13.50, and 
imethe express char- 
it is yours, 
otherwise you pay 
nothing andit will 
aoe be returned at our 
expense. Remem- 
ber this price is for 
60 days only. A 
guarantee is sent 
Mezawith each watch. 
= When cash ac- 

companies the 
order, chain and charm isgiven free. Address W. HILL & CO., 
Wholesale Jewelers, 111 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


' BANNER 
LAMP 


EXCELS ALL OTHERS FOR 
Beauty, Brilliancy, 
Safety& Economy. 


Gives a Stgapy Wuirs 
Licut. 

SuPERIOR 
SHIP AND FINISH. 

Prices Lower THAN 
ANY OTHER Lamp ol 
equal merit, Several 
attractive styles. 





In WorKMAN- 


Be Ask your dealer for it. 
Take no Other. 





The Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co. 
New York, Chicago, Boston: 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.—U. S. Gov't Report, Aug. 17, 1889, 


Reval 


Baking ., | 


Powder” 


ABSOLUTELY PURE *5 





*HOME# 


* INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 





SEVENTY-THIRD SEMI- 
JANUARY, 


ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
1890. 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Ponas and aE being first lien on Real Estate 
United States Stocks ( a dy 7. 


Bank, Trust Co. and 

State and City Bonds (market value) 

Loans on Stocks. payable on dewand 

Interest due and accrued on Ist January. 1890 
Premiuws uncollected and in hands of Agents 
Real Estate 





Cash Capital 
Reserve "Prominin Fund.. 

Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Ciaims and Taxes... 
Reserve for Sinking Fund 

Net Surp 


Cash Assets 











Cleveland’s 


Bakin: 
“absolutely pure.” You ma 
the following test. Try it. 


” 


boil pee, 


Baking 
Powder 


powders ae alum and ammonia are advertised as 
now whether it is pure or not by making 
t takes only a moment. 


Housekeepers’ Test. 


Mix one hea; ping teaspoonful of baking powder with one pepoentet 
iy fc or a few moments, stir to prevent burning, and if ammonia is present you can 


of water in a tincup; 


smell it in the rising steam. As b: gpoweer. when first thrown into the water, 1 effer- 


vesce, omy should be taken to not mis’ 


e bubbling for boiling. Cleveland's Powder 


Stands All Tests. 





LUNCH CLOTHS 


This week we shall place on sale 
a line of superior quality Fringed 
Damask Lunch Cloths, in cream and 
white, with Red and Blue Borders 
and plaided Red and Blue Centers. 
Sizes and prices as follows: 
2x2} yds. 2x3 yds. 2x3} yds. 

$2.25 $2.75 $3.25. 


18-inch D’Oyleys to match, at $1.25 





‘| per dozen. 


Exceptional bargains in extra wide 
aia ano Damask Table Cisie. 


21x35} yds. $3.00, $3,50, $4.00 
2ix3 yds. 3.50, 4.00, 4.50 
2ix3} yds. 4.00, 4.75, 5.50 
2\x4 yds. 6.50, 8.00, 9.50 


ae s|dames MeCreery & Co., 





DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


WILLIAM L. BIGELOW, } secretaries. 
THOMAS B. GREENE, 


JOHN H. WASHB 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, W, Jr., } Vice-Pres’ts. 


HENRY J. FERRIS, 
REEUNAH M. BURTIS, | 488’t Sec’s. 


New York, January 14, 1890 





DR. JAEGER’S 


Sanitary Woolen System Co,, 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 


Heemann SCHAEFFER, Ernest Bencer, 
President ; Vice-President. 


Note our Trade Mark Closely! 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


FALL AND WINTER 


UNDERWEAR 


For MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN. 


arments are positively goar- 
anteed to be yb of the finest quality ; 
are made under Dr. Jaeger’s su and = 
by. this Company and their agents 
NLY. 


Send for explanatory, descriptive and illustrated 
Catalogue and price-list, free by mail. 
Garments made to order, a specialty. 
Mail o-ders promptly attended to. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System (o., 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 


Brance? 119 Nageau 8t., Temple Court, New York ; 
es} 1104 Chestnut St.. Philadel hiladelphia, Pa. 





YOUMANS 
CELEBRATED HATS 
Style and Quality Unequaled. 
180, 719 »° 1107 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


| treme." Civil 8 





THESICK ROOM 


Should be per- 
fectly quiet. No 
noisy, squeaky 
shoes. No loud 
thumping up the 
stairs. A nurse 
may become 
spirit-like in 
her movements. 
How? By wear- 
\:'ng the Alf ed 


are exactly right 

for the sick- 

Equally good for the serv- 

ants, whose steps so often distract. 

The mistress, also, finds them 

invaluable. Easy, comfortable, 

durable. Ask for them. and be 

sure you get the genuine Alfred 

Dolge. Illustrated circulars of 
the sole agents, 


they | DANIEL GREEN & (0., 122 East 13th St. ¥. Y¥. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAEFAST. 


* By a thoro: keowledas of the 
es x ~¥ of the fine a #4 


Pegi hont oy ee 


our breakfast tables with a Gelteatelye a Ast + 
age which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 
if by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
pan gh ~ fT 
dreds of subtle 


maladies are floating around us 
to attack wherever there is a weak pint. We 
seca gang 5 a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
blood A. a ,properly nourished 
Made simply with boili or milk. 
enky ts ball pbaed tina, ty Grosses. labeled thea: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


BY A LADY OF _ | rs. B. W. KETCHAR, 
106 West 42d Street, 
Nae Yors Orrr. 








Best of references. 
Send for circulars. 





Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


CARPETS. 


Wm ng my the threatened rise in peice of all 


continue to dispose of our im- 
mense aan. bh. F. -5 stock, consisting of 
Royal Wiltons, Wilton Velvets, Axmin- 
ster, Body and Tapestry Brussels, 
and Extra Super Ingrain, 


AT PRICES BELOW COMPETITION. 


OILCLOTHS. 


Extra Sheet Oiicl 1 to4 yards wide. Linoleum, 
Lignums, &c., at lowest prices. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


sites: Stam ben nee ye | ond dre 
peries ; received most elegant line SHES 
worthy of inspection. 


ee CURTAINS. 


Chenille and Lace Curtains, all the leading makes. 
SUN-FAST HOLLAND WINDOW SHADES, A SPECIALTY. 


FURNITURE. 


Suits aie, ~~ +? at 
- popular prices. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO. 


SIXTH AVE.. 18th & 14th Sts., NEW YORK. 





Soenold, 
Constable K A 


Special Importation 


FOR 


Dinner & Evening Dress 


EMBROIDERED GAZES, 


Grenadines and Crepe de Chine, 
Plain and Brocaded Veloutines, 


BROCADED SILKS, 


Stripe and Figured Satins, 


White Faille, Satin Veloutine 
and Bengaline 


FOR WEDDING DRESS. 


CREPES, GAZES, & MOUSSELINE DE SOIE 


For Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


COLORED LYONS VELVETS. 


Proadovauy HA 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





| OUTLATE EN 





"PTANOS. 


UNEQUALED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship. and d Durability. 


Batrtrmorsg, 22 and 24 East Baltimore Street ; 
N. Y., 148;Fifth Ave.; Wa:bington, 617 Market Space. 


LIEBIG For improved and 

economic cookery. 
Use it for Soups, 
Sauces, Made Dishes 





, (Game, Fish,ete.) The 
ready purest meat prepara- 
tion. Contains no 


added salt. Is cheap- 
er and of finer flavor 
than any other stock. 
One pound equal to 
forty pounds of lean 


BXTRACT 
OF BEEF } iic33 


A . . Genuine only with 
Justus von Litbig’s 
signature as shown. 








<> WEDDING «2%. 
cece PRESENTS 


DUPLICATE WEDDING PRESENTS BOUGHT, SOLD, 
OR EXCHANGED. 


HERE ARE A FEW OF OUR BARGAINS: 
One doz. Oyster Forks, handsomely $10, #1 


- Gongs Bray, imndnomaly ced, 
Bon-Bon Dish and Tongs, i i 
pet Soe Bowl, gt: = 2 
A Ts 2k Tete Set (tea, sugar, and 

crearaer) cased, - 58, “* 100 
Repguesé chased Mirror, = © s 

= * Brush and Comb, - 21, 

[A selection of goods sent 0 any addrenn‘on receipt 
o 





and 
sell it outright. 
(Diamonds, Watches, and Gems ofall kinds at Croce 


A tadyre tk, perfecttimer, - $28 
A Gealieman's 1k. Gold ~~ ee perenne $ 
SEND FOR  PRICE-LIST, 


J, H. JOHNSTON & CO., 150 Bowery, ¥. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 





